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The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published a 
sriticism of the retailer’s uniform order blank by 
). H. Schafer, a well known fir manufacturer, and 
ublishes in this issue a reply by an equally well 
nown retail association secretary, Fred A. McCaul. 


note 


THE CANADIAN Government appropriated $29,- 
‘0,000 for home building loans without much idea 
that there would be a demand for this total amount. 
he allotment for Ontario is now exhausted and 
irther funds must be provided if the plan is to 
continued thru 1920. 


METAL lath manufacturers spoke meanly of the 
ooden lath as ‘‘kindling,’’ and thereupon the 
rice jumped. Every lath machine in the country 

running overtime and the lath machinery people 

e building more as fast as possible. Much the 
me situation exists regarding the much con- 
mned wooden shingle. 


A BRIEF news item in this issue states that a 

| making it unlawful to cut a standing pine 

’ which at a distance of three feet above the 
sround measures less than 12 inches in diameter, 
hos been introduced in the Mississippi legislature. 
‘he man who wanted to put up a 5-story flat build- 
+ on a vacant lot where a scrubby pine seedling 
d would be in a very bad fix under a law of 
it sort. If all yellow pines in Mississippi under 
12 inches in diameter are to be considered sacred, 
presumably the State will appoint forest wardens 
to keep hogs and cattle from browsing upon them. 


+} 


THE Woop Box, the live little association 
monthly issued by the National Association of Box 





Manufacturers, asks in a recent issue, ‘‘ What 
would happen to a soap box orator if he tried to 
make a speech from one of the substitute con- 
tainers?’’ This, of course, suggests another use 
for which the wooden box is better, but is it not 
one which we could largely get along without? 
For.this particular purpose the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN suggests a slack barrel of such slackness 
that at the appropriate moment the head will give 
way and let the speaker thru. 


INASMUCH as foresters are attacking lumbermen 
elsewhere for being reactionary and unprogressive 
in the matter of forestry, it may afford lumbermen 
some satisfaction that they have the foresters some- 
what on the defensive in California where the 
United States Forest Service has itself been con- 
demned for an unprogressive, ‘‘straight’’ attitude 
in important matters on forest protection. Just 
how and why is explained by the report appearing 
upon page 62; and further reference to the mat- 
ter is made in the report of the fourth annual meet- 
ing of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association appearing upon page 63. 


Compressed Air Tube System 
Offers Many Possibilities 


On page 40 of this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will be found a brief account of a com- 
pressed air tube system that is being installed for 
the purpose of transmitting orders, and other in- 
formation from the main office of a retail yard to 
the various departments. This system, it is be- 
lieved, will eliminate the delay and expense inci- 
dent to traveling back and forth and also elim- 
inate the inaccuracy and errors which frequently 
result from telephone orders. 

It would seem that the lumber industry offers a 
wide field for the introduction of such compressed 
air tube systems. Telephones frequently are lo- 
cated in woodworking plants where there is a great 
deal of noise and much difficulty is experienced in 
hearing over them. The field is by no means lim- 
ited to retail yards as the system can probably be 
used with equal success by lumber manufacturers, 
large woodworking plants and the larger retailers. 
The application of this time, labor and air saving 
machinery should be studied carefully. 


Recognizing Woman’s Place in 
the Lumber Business 


When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, after mature 
deliberation, decided to offer the suggestion that 
lumber dealers ought to recognize the importance 
of woman’s influence in planning, building and 
furnishing the home by installing women’s de- 
partments with women in charge who understand 
the thoughts and needs of women, and that 
women speakers should be provided for the an- 
nual convention programs who could deliver this 
message to the retailers, it was uncertain just 
how the suggestion would be received. It is no 
longer uncertain, however. The suggestion im- 
mediately found favor and letters began coming 
in from dealers who sought advice as to how to 
arrange for such departments and from secre- 
taries asking for assistance in securing women 
speakers. 

The Southern Pine Association, with its usual 
acumen, was the first to take up the idea in a 
big way and with the codperation of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN secured women speakers 
and arranged for their appearance at a number 
of the retail conventions. Secretary J. R. Moore- 
head, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and Secretary Fred A. McCaul, of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
alert always for that which will be of greatest 
service to their members, also thru the coépera- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN secured ¢a- 
pable women speakers to deliver the message at 
their annual conventions. 


Special articles on home planning, building and 
furnishing by women thoroly familiar with those 
subjects that have appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in recent weeks have attracted 
much favorable comment and, altogether, it is 
a source of gratification to this paper to know 
that it has thus been able to render another dis- 
tinet service to the lumber industry, which it 
endeavors faithfully to represent in a broad way 
in every line. 

Women are coming rapidly into their own in 
every line and, as usual, the lumber trade is 
taking the lead in this’ direction. 
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Estimates Should be Made for 
a Definite Time Only 


When lumber and other building material 
prices were stable the retailer could make an es- 
timate on a house, barn or garage bill and safely 
let the prospective purchaser take his time about 
arriving at a decision as to whether or not to 
make the purchase. Furthermore, it was fre- 
quently the custom to give a contractor an esti- 
mate on a bill of material and then to accept the 
order whenever it happened to be turned in. 

This practice should be changed; it should be 
entirely eliminated. Building material prices 
are advancing rapidly and the advances are of 
such size that serious losses can be sustained by 
retail lumbermen who do not take care to protect 
themselves in making bids or estimates. Of 
course, it is good business to be as reasonable as 
possible with customers, but by carefully explain- 
ing why it is necessary that the date of accept- 
ance of any bid or estimate be set much trouble 
can be avoided and the good will of all con- 
cerned retained. Retailers should see that the 
time at which a price on any estimate is to expire 
be set forth in plain and prominent figures on any 
estimate. 


A Lumberman’s Prescription 
for Industrial Unrest 


Most of the remedies suggested for Bolshevism, 
I. W. W.’sm and kindred ills are of a pretty dras- 
tie character—and it is true that desperate dis- 
eases often require extreme measures. It 
nevertheless is stimulating to one’s sometimes 
waning faith in human nature to know that many 
large employers in the lumber industry, as well 
as in other lines, are with sincere good will seek- 
ing to keep in close and friendly touch with their 
men, studyng their needs, and, so far as possible, 
seeing that those needs are met. Such a course 
aims at preventing the cancer rather than extir- 
pating it by a surgical operation after it has fully 
developed. 

Here is a prescription in the line of preventive 
medicine that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 
hard to beat: ‘‘ Absolutely fair treatment of our 
men, Y. M. C. A. work on a large scale, good med- 
ical and hospital attention, safety-first propa- 
ganda, and a genuine, sincere interest in their 
welfare.’’ This prescription, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN hastens to explain, is not of its com- 
pounding—neither was it written by a doctor of 
industrial relations or any theorist. It simply 
epitomizes a course of action that one of the 
largest manufacturers of southern pine in the 
South has found to yield dividends in the form of 
a better understanding between the company and 
its men, and in all around satisfaction. 

The ‘‘preseription,’’ it should be explained, is 
taken from a letter written the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN this week by the concern referred to, occa- 
sioned by the attempts that are being made by 
the International Timber Workers’ Union to in- 
oculate the workers in the logging camps and 
sawmills of the South with the germs of unrest 
and dissatisfaction and to align them with its 
thinly disguised Bolshevistie program. The para- 
graph from which the sentences above quoted are 
taken reads in full as follows: 

‘“We are trying to meet this situation thru 
absolutely fair treatment of our men, Y. M. C. A. 
work on a large scale, good medical and hospital 
attention, safety-first propaganda, and a genuine, 
sincere interest in our. men’s welfare. We are 
seeing that they have food schools, comfortable 
houses, and are encouraging the employing of 
married men with families, seeing to it that they 
have a nice place to live, with modern conven- 
iences. Our men appreciate these things, and 
we believe that if lumbermen would realize the 
necessity for this work the I. W. W. or other 
union organizers would find it very difficult to 
make any headway with their propaganda.’’ 

Comment would be superfluous, as the excerpt 
quoted tells the whole story. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, however, cannot refrain from pointing 
out the close similarity, both in the methods out- 
lined and the sentiments expressed, to a letter 
from another large southern pine operator quoted 
in an editorial headed ‘‘A Lumberman’s Views 
On Human Relationships,’’ appearing on page 45 
of the January 17 issue. The coincidence, which 
could be multiplied, shows that large employers 
in the lumber industry are giving very careful 
thought to the matter of keeping in close, 
friendly touch with their men, and are endeavor- 
ing to see that their environment and the condi- 


tions under which they work and live are such as 
to attract and hold a desirable type of American 
workmen. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels cer- 
tain that these examples of what big, broad- 
minded lumbermen are doing to foster cordial 
relations with the men in their employ will be of 
general interest. 


Enter the Forest Rangers, With 
“Ho, for the Merry Green Woods!” 


Lumbermen have long felt a special interest in 
the Boy Scouts of America, in part because the 
out of doors activities of the organization have, 
in all timbered sections of the country, taken its 
members into the woods with great frequency. Few 
sawmills and logging operations are situated so re- 
mote from towns where scout troops exist that the 
sturdy, puttee encased legs of the young hikers have 
not covered the distance, tho it may have meant an 
overnight camp. Woodcraft, the knowledge of the 
various species of trees, camp lore, sanitation etc. 
are leading items in the practical curriculum of 
the khaki-clad clans. But aside from, and beyond, 
its close relation with the woods, and therefore, to 
some extent, with the lumber industry, lumbermen 
have been and are supporters of the boy scout move- 
ment because it makes for strong, healthy bodies, 
clean minds, patriotism and good citizenship. 

Therefore it is with satisfaction that the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN learns of the birth in Chicago last 
week of a new organization styled the Forest Ran- 
gers, which is intended to begin where the boy scouts 
leave off, and afford older boys a sort of post grad- 
uate course in wooderaft and the elements of for- 
estry, at the same time instilling the wholesome 
principles of life for which the boy scout movement 
has always stood. The new organization, which is 
sponsored by Chief Forester Rance Kennicott of the 
Cook County (Illinois) forest preserve, seems really 
to fill a gap that has long given serious concern to 
the leaders of the boy scout movement. As in all 
other juvenile organizations, there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of the older scouts to drop out at 
about the age of eighteen, or even younger, not- 
withstanding special tasks with corresponding hon- 
ors, medals ete. designed to interest and hold the 
older boys. The advent of the ‘‘long pants’’ age 
has to a large degree been the signal for getting out 
—simply because the 18-year old boy quite natu- 
rally regards himself as almost, if not quite, a man; 
and does not care to retain membership, unless as a 
scoutmaster or aid, in an organization that carries 
the word ‘‘boy’’ in its title, particularly as the bulk 
of its membership is made up of lads of from 12 
to 16 years of age. 

This objection seems to be effectively answered 
by the new organization, which its promoters believe 
will spread over the entire country and to foreign 
lands, just as the boy scout movement which it is 
designed to supplement—not supplant—has done. 
Already the natty green caps which form part of 
the winter uniform of the rangers are, upon Satur- 
days and holidays, seen quite numerously in the 
Cook County forest preserve, where the boys, as 
Chief Forester Kennicott says, ‘‘are learning how 
to take care of themselves in the woods, and how 
to take care of the woods they are in.’’ The age 
limits for admission to membership in the rangers 
are 15 to 21 years, and candidates are expected to 
‘fenlist’’ for a term of three years. The courses 
of study, and practice, will include woodcraft and 
elemental forestry, instruction in preventing and 
in fighting forest fires, camping, radio operation 
ete. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes the Forest 
Rangers unlimited success, and hopes that the 
growth of the new movement may rival even that of 
the splendid organization that has done so much 
to develop the boy life of this country along right 
lines—the Boy Scouts of America. The purposes 
of both organizations, in so far as they relate to 
inculeating a knowledge of our native trees and of 
the elements of forestry, are directly in line with 
the educational work which the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN instituted and has for the last three years car- 
ried on among the school children of the United 
States thru its national essay writing prize con- 
tests on subjects relating to the production and 
uses of lumber, the advantages and benefits of home 
owning, and similar topics, which have been active- 
ly participated in by many thousands of boys and 
girls thruout the country. There can not be too 
much of this sort of work, which makes for a bet- 
ter appreciation of our natural resources and the 
necessity for their wise conservation and replen- 
ishment, as well as a proper estimate of the great 
place that forest products occupy in the industrial 
and the domestic life of the nation. 


The Farmer’s Prosperity Is the 
Lumberman’s Opportunity 


A statement just issued by the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture conveys the information that 
in 1919 that State produced 146,109,192 bushels of 
wheat, valued at $289,886,360. Other farm prod- 
ucts, including animals sold for slaughter, and 
wool, bring the total value up to $746,512,500. We 
have become accustomed to thinking in large fig- 
ures, but when the farmers of a single State create 
new wealth to the amount of nearly three-quarters 
of a billion dollars in twelve months the fact is cf 
profound significance, especially when coupled with 
the other fact that this achievement is a fairly 
accurate gage of what has been done by the othe: 
agricultural States during the same period, barring 
areas that have suffered from drouth, floods or 
other extraordinary visitations. 

It may, by the way, startle some old timers who 
have been accustomed to think of the Daketas, Min- 
nesota and the States of the Pacifie Northwest as 
comprising the great wheat growing sections of the 
country to learn that in recent years the palm for 
wheat production has passed to erstwhile ‘‘bleed- 
ing’’ Kansas, once coupled in the public mind with 
grasshoppers; whiskered, collarless—and, accord- 
ing to tradition—sometimes sockless statesmen of 
the populist school; hatchet wielding crusaders 
against the demon rum, and other freaks of vari- 
ous and sundry sorts. All that, however, is ancient 
history. The Kansas of today marches in the 
front rank of the sisterhood of States, whether 
considered from the viewpoint of her agricultural] 
resources, her wealth per capita, the excellence of 
her public school system, or the intelligence and 
progressive spirit of her people. Reverting for a 
moment to the matter of wheat production, Kansas 
is proudest of the title ‘‘The Nation’s Bread Bas- 
ket,’’ which is not likely soon to be wrested from 
her, in view of the fact that she last year pro- 
duced more wheat than did the two States ranking 
second and third, combined. 

Were the marvelous prosperity reflected by the 
figures quoted confined to a single State, or a group 
of States, lumber dealers and other merchants situ 
ated outside would look enviously in that direction 
and wish that their lot had been cast in a section so 
favored. Happily, farmers thruout the country— 
except where disasters such as have ‘already been 
alluded to have afflicted limited areas—are enjoy 
ing unprecedented prosperity. As a result of the 
huge crops and record breaking prices bank de- 
posits in all of the agricultural States have piled 
up at an amazing rate during the last few years, 
and particularly during 1919. 

If ever there was a time when the farmers ot 
this country ought to be favorably inclined toward 
building modern homes, better barns, granaries, 
corncribs, machinery sheds, silos, and every oth 
type of building included in the equipment of a: 
uptodate farm, that time is right now. Undoubted 
ly the majority of farmers are seriously contemplat 
ing making some improvements this year. The, 
shoula not be allowed to lag in performing thei: 
good resolutions, but by attractive, forceful adve1 
tising in the local newspapers and by circular 
letters, and personal contact lumbermen shoul 
keep pressing home the advisability of buildi 
this year the new house, barn, or whatever stru 
tures may be needed. They should be made to se 
that nothing can be gained by further postpon 
ment of building projects. Even the layman no 
understands that as long as wages and general li 
ing costs remain at or near their present levels | 
material reductions in building costs can be e: 
pected. 

The great increase in farm land values duri 


‘the last two years, the immense crop yields, an 


the high prices for all farm products unite to pr 
vide the setting for what ought to be the greate 
year of farm building the country has ever see 
The farmers have more money than ever before: 
the majority need better homes for themselves, : 
well as additional houses for tenants and far 
help; better buildings to take care of their li: 
stock and crops; and it is up to the lumbermen | 
convince them that right now is the time to pls 
for these improvements, with a view to beginnin - 
work thereon as soon as the weather, condition ©* 
the roads ete., will permit. It is much easier '» 
focus the farmer’s attention upon building matters 
now than it will be sixty days hence when the rush 
of spring work is upon him. 
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FOREST SERVICE ISSUES ALARMIST PROPAGANDA 


There has hitherto been a disposition to differen- 
tiate between those forestry radicals who believe 
in practising forestry with a club, and the position 
of the Forest Service on a national forest policy, 
as defined (usually in somewhat general terms) by 
the chief forester. The mimeographed press bul- 
letins issued by the Forest Service, however, begin 
to take on the color of ‘‘ forest devastation’’ sen- 
sationalism characterizing the treatment of this 
subject by the Society of American Foresters. 

The latest press announcement has a ‘‘ paper 
famine’’ seare head and paints the picture in the 
blackest tones. It assumes that we are going to 
continue to manufacture paper from pulpwood, 
leaving unutilized as at the present time a volume 
of mill waste from lumber manufacture more than 
sufficient to meet the country’s entire paper mak- 
ing needs. 

It is true, of course, that the demands for paper 
ire now rather heavily crowding the present avail- 
able capacity of present plants. There are, how- 
ever, plenty of sites for paper mills within easy 
reach of many years’ future supply. Our use of 
present paper supplies is also of the most wasteful 
sort imaginable. No rational effort has ever been 
made to gather up the once used paper and remanu- 
facture it. The process is entirely practicable and 
economical, but the trouble is that the ‘‘déar pub- 
lie’? is expected to gather up and tender the old 
uewspapers as its contribution to conservation, 
without any adequate financial recompense. The 
price of 30 cents a hundred pounds for newspapers 
folded and bundled, offered by the man in the alley 
with the ramshackle wagon, dejected looking horse 
and suspicious spring scales, represents $6 a ton, of 
which at least $1 is absorbed in the actual cost of 
gathering, folding and bundling the papers. That 
leaves $5 a ton, and the fuel value of such news- 


papers is more than that if they are used in the 
furnace, especially for a quick fire in warming up 
the house on a cold morning. Why should the pub- 
lic save its old papers under such circumstances? 

It may be, as this bulletin so glaringly announces, 
that a paper famine exists and that the mills are 
hard up today for wood from which to make the 
paper, but why then are they so parsimonious in the 
prices they offer for pulpwood? This is a topic of 
common conversation in any gatherings of loggers. 
They will pay fair prices for pulp logs because 
here they must compete with the other uses that 
these logs may be used for. In the same district, 
however, they will not pay a fair equivalent price 
for pulp cordwood, because here they feel they have 
a more monopolistic advantage. 

Taken all in all, the theory of a paper famine 
is a poor text upon which to hang a propagandist 
discourse on the necessity of compelling people who 
own land to grow trees upon it. It is quite clear 
to see, however, why this particular subject was 
chosen for this propagandie effort. These press 
bulletins are sent out to newspaper people. News- 
paper people use paper, and are having trouble just 
now in buying it in sufficient quantity for their 
editions. The ery ot a paper famine is, therefore, 
a personal appeal to these newspaper publishers and 
the thought is that they will at once join in a public 
howl against the man who cuts a 50-year old tree 
unless he has put at least forty years in another 
tree to replace it. 

Altogether this press bulletin is hardly to be con- 
sidered a coldly scientific treatment of the subject 
of our pulpwood supply. It is purely propagandic 
and with the bias peculiar to the propagandist. 
Even as an example of press-agentism it is some- 
what raw. It begins to look as tho we need 
not merely schools for forestry in this country, but 


a school of some sort or other where the gentle art 
of press-agenting shall be properly taught. Until 
such an establishment of higher education is pro- 
vided, it might be well for the schools of forestry 
to expand their curricula to cover this subject. It 
seems to be the most important professional forestry 
activity of the present moment. 

The bulletin in question concludes with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

It is the wood using industries, rather than the 
lumber companies, that are especially interested in 
applying conservation to the national lumber supply, 
according to the Forest Service. Likewise, it is the 
publishers, rather than the pulp companies, which must 
eventually pay the penalty for wasteful lumbering and 
which must, therefore, take it upon themselves to guar- 
antee the perpetuation of the nation’s pulp supplies. 

The Government promises publishers cheaper pa- 
per if they will help its attack upon a private indus- 
try. They will of course join in the movement with 
great enthusiasm, forgetting that they themselves 
were recently the victims of such an attack, as a 
result of which they are paying postage rates not. 
only unreasonably high but so zoned as to bear most 
heavily upon publications of national influence and 
cireulation. The Government is serving them poorly 
and expensively in the distribution of their publica- 
tions, and now comes to them and says: ‘‘If you 
will help us compel these people to grow trees it will 
bring down the cost of paper.’’ re 

THE UNPRECEDENTED gain of approximately 
$1,000,000,000 in the resources of the national 
banks of the United States during last year is 
reported by Controller of the Currency Williams. 

National bank resources at date of last call, Nov. 
17, totalled about $22,500,000,000, which exceeds 
by nearly a billion dollars any previous showing. 











MERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE _ 








The United States is passing thru a period in 
its history when great care must be exercised in 
order that public attention may not be focussed too 
much upon one thing, and other equally important 
factors lost sight of. An illustration of this is 
found in the wave of enthusiasm which spread over 
the country the early part of last year regarding 
the possible expansion of our foreign trade. Natu- 
ral developments growing out of the war for a time 
at least eliminated any serious danger in that direc- 
tion, for it was not long after the armistice was 
signed before dollar exchange was soaring into the 
clouds, making it unprofitable for European coun- 
tries to buy anything in this market, excepting 
bare essentials not obtainable elsewhere. 

So far reaching are the factors at work in the 
business world and so diversified are the undercur- 
rents that it is easy for business men to be misled 
by alluring prospects into disregarding equally im- 
portant developments and focussing their attention 
on things that make up only a part of their prob- 
lems, Publie speakers and newspapers continually 
harp on the needs of Europe and totally disregard, 
in many instances, the needs of America. There 
is a disposition among the people to dwell in a 
fool’s paradise, thinking that the requirements in 
the way of manufactures and foodstuffs by devas- 
tated Europe are so great as completely to over- 
shadow unfavorable developments at home. 

Were conditions normal, this probably would 
prove to be the case, but on the other hand if they 
were normal there would be no such extraordinary 

‘mand. Europe does need enormous volumes of 
‘oodstuffs and manufactured products and she 
needs them badly, but Europe has little wherewith 
to pay for these products of American industry. 

fer only means of payment in most instances is 

thru the physical efforts of her people—labor. To 

‘he extent, therefore, that Europe is able to reha- 

iilitate her industries in productive lines so that 

sie can produce things that we need and can buy, 

*» that extent will she be able to take our products 
the form of raw materials and foodstuffs and 
rtain lines of manufactures. 

There also enters into the problem the question 

‘an extension of credit or loans, predicated upon 
‘iture production of European industry. But these 
«'so contemplate payment in the products of labor, 

that Europe’s buying power in this market of 
necessity must be limited for a considerable period 
oc time by the existing conditions growing out of 
the war. Our ability to increase Europe’s demand 
upon us must of necessity depend upon our dis- 
sition to extend credit or make loans to Europe 
cover purchases. 

There is an old axiom, that it is impossible to 
est the cake and have it at the same time, and this 


+ 


applies with equal force to the American business 
man’s situation, as well as to that of the American 
public. American men and women can not continue 
to spend their incomes for things not essential as 
fast as or faster than they are accumulating, and 
continue to prosper if that prosperity is dependent 
very largely upon our foreign markets. America 
must finance her foreign markets, because there 
is no other country that is going to do it for her 
and Europe is going to buy, first, where she can 
obtain her requirements cheaply, and, second, 
where she can make the best credit arrangement, 
because practically all of Europe is composed of 
debtor countries. 

The most serious menace, therefore, to the busi- 
ness situation at the present time does not lie in 
the direction of Europe with her seething social 
unrest, but rather in the profligacy of the American 
people. The early war period brought a flood of 
gold to America’s shores, which was absorbed into 
our business circulation, expanding credits and 
activities, stimulating profits and expenditures and 
developing a tendency among the labor and capital 
to live and spend on a plane never before experi- 
enced. 

The war, which caused this condition and con- 
tributed to such unprecedented prosperity, has 
passed after consuming practically all of the 
world’s accumulated reserves of foodstuffs, raw 
materials and manufactured products, leaving the 
people dependent upon a hand to mouth production 
in most cases, with their credit badly shattered, 
their wealth dissipated and themselves dependent 
almost entirely upon the production from their 
toil. The American people, removed many thou- 
sand miles from the real scenes of devastation, 
little realize the effect that this long period of 
scientific waste and profligacy entailed by war is 
having on the economic conditions of the entire 
civilization of the world. 

The consequence is that while Europe is stagger- 
ing in an effort to get a footing on which to begin 
the rehabilitation of its industry, America con- 
tinues to spend lavishly, indulging in luxuries, us- 
ing up income that should be set aside as capital, 
complaining meanwhile of high prices, exorbitant 
rents and profiteering, but continuing withal to pour 
out its gold regardless of the fact that Europe needs 
the credit which this money, diverted to capital ac- 
count, would make available to enable European 
nations to feed the hungry and transform their 
people into producing forces which would contrib- 
ute to the rehabilitation of the world’s credit struc- 
ture. 


Failure to assist in rehabilitating Europe means 
failure to expand America’s markets; and any con- 


traction of our foreign markets, regardless of the 
fact that we are a rich and powerful nation, means 
a handicap which ultimately must be reckoned with 
in our domestic economic affairs. The value of a 
bushel of potatoes does not depend upon our ability 
to raise them and eat them ourselves, but upon the 
requirements in that line by other people who do 
not raise them. It is the surplus that we can sell 
to other people, and their requirements, which deter- 
mine the market value of a product. If we fail 
to develop a system of eredits thru which Europe 
can buy of us, Europe will not continue to be de- 
prived of things with which we can supply. There 
are other people in the world looking forward to an 
opportunity in foreign markets, and if we don’t 
supply these other markets our competitors will. 
Markets, however, can not be expanded without 
capital, and the greatest need of this country and 
of the ‘world today is capital. 

During the war, American labor contributed lib- 
erally to the saving of civilization thru the defeat 
of the Hun. In the present instance, Americam 
labor is totally ignoring the call of civilization, and 
with labor is also a large element of business mem 
who have failed to grasp the significance of Eu- 
rope’s ery. There are many indications in the de- 
velopment of the last year pointing to the rapidity 
to which competition is developing in the various 
consuming markets. In the first nine months of 1919 
the British exports to Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark were $302,000,000, compared with $54,000,000 
in the same period of 1918. The increase of all 
exports of British made goods to foreign countries 
amounted to 71 percent in that time. In the six 
months, April to October, the tonnage of vessels: 
entered and cleared at the port of London was 9,- 
950,175 as compared with 6,083,591 in the same 
months of 1918. Of the total increase, 2,876,937 
tons were vessels engaged in foreign trade. 

It would be unreasonable to assume that we are 
entirely blind to the existing situation or that we 
are unprepared for meeting the various problems 
involved. We have devoted considerable time to 
features, of American financial and commercial de- 
velopment during the last year and this has 
largely resulted in the grouping of important finan- 
cial interests into organizations formed with the 
purpose of supporting and extending our trade 
with foreign countries. 

But there remain developments at home which 
will enable us, without seriously interfering with 
the available credit supplies for our own industries, 
to absorb great credit loans, such as have been ex- 
tended recently to Belgium, and thus enable the 
debt ridden countries of Europe to get on their feet 
again and assume their full parts among the com- 
mercial nations of the world. 
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INFORMATION ON PANAMA WOODS 


I am desirous of getting all the information avail- 
able on tropical woods, such as grow in Panama, con- 
sisting of Spanish cedar, mahogany, roble (oak) etc. 
Can you direct me to the proper source for this in- 
formation’ I presume it is best obtained from the 
Government but do not know just what channel to 
work thru. If you have any data on the subject I 
will be blad to have you advise me.—INQUIRY NO. 95. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no book 
fully deseribing tropical woods, altho various books 


on commercial woods contain more or less infor- 
mation regarding their physical qualities and uses. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published from 


time to time various articles dealing with these 
woods, and particularly the various kinds of woods 
known commercially as mahogany. Spanish cedar 
is very largely used in the United States as cigar 
box material. Roble is a tropical oak of excellent 
quality. 

The inquirer does not state whether information 
is desired chiefly on these woods, their character 
and uses, or more particularly on the timber sup- 
ply of these woods in Panama. This latter infor- 
mation is chiefly available from men who have per- 
sonally examined Panama resources rather than 
from published material. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is referring the inquiry to two such tim- 
ber experts.—EbITor. | 


WAS THERE ACCEPTANCE OF THE ORDER? 

Will you be kind enough to go over the accompany- 
ing papers and advise us as to whether or not you 
think the sellers have accepted the order ?—INQUIRY 
No. 79. 

[This is a case of a controversy between a pur- 
chasing wholesaler and a sawmill. The correspond- 
ence covers two transactions, but as only one is in 
dispute that alone will be reviewed. The first was 
a telegram from the buyer offering to buy a car of 
8-inch No. 2 at $42 delivered at a specified Ohio 
point. The seller replied by wire the following day 
saying, ‘‘Send orders.’’ The order was sent that 
day and in addition to the details of the telegram 
it asked that stock be surfaced two sides to 34-inch 
thickness and that it be dry stock, well manufac- 
tured with lengths well sorted; and in addition to 
the typewritten order there was written in pencil 
a notation ‘‘Not less than 25 M in this car.’’ 
Three days later the seller wrote stating that he 
could not ship 25,000 feet and could furnish only 
15,000 to 20,000 feet. The seller returned the or- 
der and stated that if the quantity mentioned was 
satisfactory it might be returned and the mill 
would get the shipment out promptly. 

This was on November 10. On November 13 the 
order was sent back by the buyer modified for a 
ear of 15,000 to 20,000 feet. To this the seller 
replied by wire November 17 stating that he was 
returning the order and was writing. To this the 
buyer replied by wire on the same day as follows: 
‘“Order sent in good faith on yor" wire acceptance. 
Expect you to handle or protect us on our profit.’’ 
The seller also wrote a letter on the following day 
and there were sundry interchanges of letters, the 
only one of real importance in the controversy be- 
ing the seller’s letter of November 17 of even 
date with his telegram, which said: 

We are not manufacturing any lumber now and as 
we had this material shown on stock sheet when you 
first wired us we expected to ship you out what we 
had. But when order was received we found that you 
wanted us to ship more than this. We returned you 
the order, expecting you to advise us by wire if you 
wanted us to make shipment and then return the 
order. In the meantime we have sold this stock and 
we will be unable to make shipment, 

The above are the facts. Under the law of con- 
tracts did the minds of the parties meet in an 
agreement constituting a sale contract at any stage 
and, if so, at what stage? Did the buyer sleep 
upon his rights in failing to wire instead of writ- 
ing on November 13% The seller’s letter indicat- 
ing that the order would be accepted if the amount 
could be reduced was dated November 10. The 
letter stating that the stock had been sold and that 
he could not make shipment was dated November 
17. The seller’s letter of November 10 apparently 
reached the buyer on November 13, the date of his 
letter in reply. If it was important for the seller 
to close the matter by wire rather than by letter 
on November 13, why was it not important for 
the seller to wire on November 10 rather than 
write? Did the seller actually hold the stock in 
reserve to fill this order for three days until No- 
vember 13% Was his offer to fill the order if the 
smaller quantity was acceptable to the buyer a 
conditional offer ‘‘subject to prior sale’’ in the 
absence of any stipulation to that effect? It ap- 
peared definitely to indicate an amendment of the 
order which would render it perfectly satisfactory 
to the seller. This amendment was made and in 


the meantime the stock was sold to another buyer. 

Technically, of course, the seller in this instance 
could not have written to the buyer ‘‘We have 
accepted your order reducing the quantity from the 
25,000 feet and are holding the stock with which 
to fill it when you have approved this modification 
and shall expect you to protect us in any risk that 
we take by so reserving it.’’ In other words, there 
was no contract until the buyer had agreed to this 
modification of the order. Should the buyer have 
assumed the responsibility and risk of holding the 
offer open until it could be accepted by mail rather 
than by wire? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asks these questions, 
but does not attempt to answer them. The inci- 
dent shows that in doing business by mail the cor- 
respondence should in every case indicate whether 
any offer is made for acceptance within a definite 
period of time, or whether it is subject to with- 
drawal without notice before acceptance.—EDITOR. | 


WOULD BE HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 

Can you tell me whom to write to or see to get full in- 
formation about taking examination for hardwood in- 
spector ?—INqQuIry No, 109. 

[The above inquiry comes from Michigan. Mich- 
igan lumber is very largely inspected by the rules 
ot the National Hardwood Lumber Association and 
application for employment as an inspector may 
be addressed to Frank F. Fish, secretary of that 
association, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago.— 
EpItor. : 


DECAYING PAPER MILL ROOFS 


My attention has been directed to an item “Investi- 
gates Life of Paper Mill Roofs’ on page 57 of your 
journal of Nov. 29, 1919, which is a summary of a 
paper presented by me at the Chicago meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper Industry. 

The statement “Apparently a preservative treatment 
is not directly favored for such construction, altho 
why not indicated” needs some explanation, and I am 
writing to you to call your attention to a report of 
this investigation which appears on page 15 of Paper 
for Dec. 31, 1919. 

The fact is pointed out in this report that a large 
proportion of the trouble with decay in the timber in 
paper mill roofs is directly due to the condensation of 
moisture within the colder portions of the roof in cold 
weather. Whether this moisture rots the roof or not, 
it is a disadvantage to the work going on in the room 
below, and if we build a roof that will give all desired 
satisfaction the condensation of moisture must be taken 
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care of as well as the rotting in the timber. Building 
a roof of material thoroly impregnated with creosote 
will take care of the decay but it will have no effect 
upon the condensation of moisture in cold weather at 
cold places in the roof, 

To avoid both bad features—decay of the timber and 
moisture condensation—the use is advocated of a 
double but solid roof where the two thicknesses of 
wood are separated by at least three plies of tar 
paper well mopped together with pitch, as explained 
in the enclosed diagram. The inner layer of wood is 
to be of high grade material and of a species which 
naturally resists decay, such as the very best longleaf 
pine, cypress, redwood or western red cedar. Being 
resistant to decay and protected from the dangerous 
part of the condensation by the insulating layer placed 
above it, the possibility of its being attacked by decay 
is very remote. It can be painted in any desired way 
without any further trouble. Above this is placed a 
second layer of wood which insulates the first layer 
and keeps it warm in cold weather. There is advocated 
for this second layer either light resistant wood, such 
as cedar or redwood, or else wood which has been given 
a preservative treatment. Efficient heating and venti- 
lating systems must be installed at the same time. 

If you are able to publish this letter in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN I think you would clear up a point raised 
in this item.—R. J. BuLair, Pathologist, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratories of Canada, Montreal, Que. No. 98. 


[The above letter is accompanied by the cut re- 
produced herewith which is sufficiently explained 
by the text of Mr. Blair’s letter. 

It will be noticed that he states that the upper 
layer of roofing planks may be either creosoted ma- 
terial or of wood which is naturally decay resistant, 
but for the lower layer he specifies only woods 
which naturally resist the decay and appears to 
exclude the use of treated wood for this layer. 
This under surface of the roof may in some or in 
most cases take a coating of mill white or other 
interior paint used upon the inside of the build- 
ing. It is well known that creosoted material does 
not offer a proper surface for painting.—EbITor. ] 

















TRANSIT KILN DRYING OF LUMBER 

We wish to inquire whether there are any custom 
dry kilns located between southern points and Chicago 
where lumber can be stopped in transit and seasoned.— 
Inquiry No. 93. 

[The inquiry comes from a Chicago lumber con- 
cern. This publication of it may not bring the in- 
formation in time to be useful on the orders in hand 
unless our readers develop information right 
promptly. 

As a general proposition, however, it would be 
useful to know if any facilities for the condition- 
ing of lumber in transit exist at or near the main 
gateway points, Cincinnati, Louisville, Cairo, 
Thebes and St. Louis. In the great movements of 
grain, elevator facilities are available for its proper 
conditioning and such transit facilities for the 
dressing of lumber have sprung up. Similar facili- 
ties for the thoro kiln drying of lumber might pos- 
sibly be more widely used if they existed, or, if 
being in existence, that fact were more widely 
known in the trade. 

Who at these points is prepared to take in lum- 
ber, kiln dry it for a charge and send it on its way 
again ?7—EDITOR. ] 


WEIGHTS OF WOODS 

I will ask you to give me weight of yellow pine logs 
per thousand, both virgin, shortleaf and cut-over or 
second growth. Also that of gum, red, white and post 
oak.—InqQuiry No. 80. 

{Gum lumber weighs about 5,500 pounds per 
thousand feet green, and the various oaks usually 
run around the same weight. The weight of logs 
is usually considered to be about double that of 
green lumber, altho of course this is only approx- 
imate and there are wide variations. 

There is no great difference in weight between 
the different kinds of southern pine referred to. 
Longleaf pine weighs about fifty pounds to the 
cubie foot and shortleaf is quoted at the same 
weight, while loblolly is given a weight of fifty- 
four pounds. Fifty pounds per cubic foot is 
equivalent to about 4,200 pounds per thousand 
feet board measure; doubling this will give the 
approximate weight of logs. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the smaller the average size 
of the logs, the greater is their weight per thou- 
sand feet board scale, because of the greater allow- 
ance for waste.—EpITor. | 


COMPARISON OF LOG RULES 

Kindly give me the following information on the 
following log rules: 

Doyle, Baxter, Scribner, Quebec, Maine, Bangor, 
Northwestern, Doyle-Scribner, Doyle-Baxter and New 
Brunswick rules, 

, What I want to know on the above rules is as fol- 
ows: 

Contents in feet, board measure, of a 12-, 13-, 14-, 
15- or 16-foot log, having diameter of 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 or 
9 inches.—INQuiIry No. 43. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appends a table 
giving the log scale measurements in these various 
rules for a log 16 feet in length and for diameters 
of 6 to 10 inches as far as available. None of the 
rules gives measurements under 6-inch diameter 
and while measurements for any diameter can be 
easily calculated for the Doyle rule (which is based 
on a formula) it gives for 5-inch logs 16 feet long 
a log measurement of 1 foot and for 4 inches in 
diameter a measurement of zero. The Doyle- 
Scribner rule does not differ in any respect from 
the Doyle on measurements of 28 inches diameter 
and under. The Doyle-Baxter rule is probably a 
similar combination, altho the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN can find no information regarding it. The 
New Brunswick rule gives no diameter less than 
10 inches: 

— 


6 ‘ 10 
Pe ho cas Ge UR ee alee 4 12 16 25 36 
MRM fo ece woreraie nine eens are Ae 34 oF 56 
NEED 6863.5 no nemo Siearecn eee 18 aS 32 ae 54 
BONEN Se arecs corals Sueche te Slove pees 16 a 32 ite 59 
Maine (or Holland)....... 20 30 4d 54 68 
OS De ae eee 23 ‘ots 41 ee 69 
INOPERWOBECED 6. . och sees nts are 33 re 61 
New Brunswick ......... is ‘i 55 


As the measurement of a log varies directly in 
proportion to its length the measure for the other 
lengths mentioned can be directly deduced from 
the 16-foot table——Epiror. } 


PAPI OO 


Apvices from Greece state that that country 
has emerged from the war with an enormously in- 
creased national debt, but with a more than cor- 
responding gain in its economic resources. The 
year 1918 especially was a highly prosperous one; 
the foreign exchange is noteworthy fcr its stability, 
and the population has plenty of money. 
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PROVIDE EMPLOYMENT FOR EX-SOLDIERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 17.—Lumber mills and 
shingle mills thruout the Pacific Northwest are 
responding liberally to the request by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association that they give 
employment to ex-service men. Upward of seventy 
large concerns have reported back their progress, 
and it is known that some of the heaviest manu- 
facturers are making way for ex-service men, altho 
they have not taken the trouble to say anything 
about it. They simply give the men work and 
let it go at that. Among the Washington mills 
which have reported are the following: 


Aberdeen—Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., Coats- 
Fordney Logging Co., Donovan Lumber Co.; Alpine— 
Nippon Lumber Co.; Arlington—Broe Lumber Co., 
Ebey Logging Co. ; Bellingham—Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills; Big Lake—Day Lumber Co.; Bordeaux— 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co.; Bucoda—Mutual Lum- 
ver Co.; Centralia—H. H. Martin Lumber Co., Che- 
halis—Chehalis Mill Co: ; Clear Lake—Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co.; Dryad—Luedinghaus Lumber Co.; Granite 
Falls—Waite Mill & Timber Co.; Hoquiam—Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., E. K. Wood Lumber Co.; Knapp- 
ton—Knappton Mills & Lumber Co.; Lyman—Skagit 
Mill Co.; McIntosh—A. P. Perry Lumber Co.:; Me- 
Kenna—McKenna Lumber Co. ; Malone—Vance Lumber 











Co.; Montesano—Fir Products Co., the Vidette Co. : 
Olympia—Des Chutes River Lumber Co., Smith & 
Miller (Ine.); Onalaska—Onalaska Lumber (Co.: 


Puyallup—Brew Manufacturing Co., Sundown Lumber 
Co.; Raymond—Quinalt Lumber Co., Raymond Lum- 
ber Co.; Seattle—Atlas Lumber Co., Brace & Hergert 
Mill Co., John McMaster Shingle Co., Page Lumber 
Co., Puget Mill Co.; Sutico—Sunset Timber Co.; Ta- 
coma—Defiance Lumber Co., Ernest Dolge (Inc.), Lib- 
erty Box Co., Midland Lumber Co., Mineral Lake Lum- 


ber Co., Pacific States Lumber Co., St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Wheeler-Reese Lumber Co.; Union Mills— 
Union Lumber Co.; Whites—White Star Lumber Co. 


The following-named mills in Oregon have re- 
ported: 


Coquille—Sitka Spruce Co. ; Corvallis—Siletz Spruce 
Co. ; Dallas—Willamette Valley Lumber Co. ; Linnton— 
West Oregon Lumber Co. ; Mabel—Coast Range Lumber 
Co.; North Bend—North Bend Mill & Lumber Co.: 
Portland—Brix Bros. Logging Co., Central Door & 
Lumber Co., Fall City Lumber & Logging Co., Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Co., Koster Products Co. (California 
Barrel Co.), Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Northern 
Pacific Lumber Co., Oregon Lumber Co., Siletz Lumber 
& Logging Co., Standard Box & Lumber Co., Wind 
River Lumber Co.; Silverton—Silverton Lumber Co. ; 
Westport—Westport Lumber Co. 


Among patriotic expressions received from the 
various mills, which see in this system a means of 
coping with the I. W. W., are the following: 


Western Lumber & Export Co., Cottage Grove, Ore.— 
At the present time we have fourteen ex-service men in 
our plant, twelve of them members of the American 
Legion. We certainly stand ready to give any ex- 
service man who applies a chance, and he can depend 
upon us for some kind of a job. 

Luedinghaus Lumber Co., Dryad, Wash.—Our com- 
pany stands ready to boost an ex-service man who is 
= to give an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. 

Canyon Lumber Co., Everett, Wash.—It is and has 
been the policy of this company to give preference to 
former service men. We are now weeding out all 
aliens who have not filed citizenship papers. 

Skagit Mill Co., Lyman, Wash.—We will take on 
additional men immediately ; have asked the American 
Legion to supply them. 


A. P. Perry Lumber Co., McIntosh, Wash.—We will 
gladly call on the American Legion to furnish us with 
service men to fill the positions here. If there is any- 
thing we can do to help this good cause along, please 
call on us. 

Westport Lumber Co., Westport, Ore.—We will em- 
ploy up to 7% percent of our force in ex-service men 
in addition to those we now have. 

John McMaster Shingle Co., Seattle-—We have given 
every man who was in our employ when drafted, or 
who entered the army voluntarily, his former position. 
In addition to this, we have made every effort to secure 
returned soldiers when we have needed men. 

George A. Sypher, manager Seattle district of 
the Loyal Legion, says his organization is codperat- 
ing heartily with the west Coast lumbermen in 
their efforts to weed out the alien agitator. Large 
numbers of ex-service men are going to the mills 
and camps and on the whole are acquiring practical 
education to a considerable degree out of the pres- 
ent condition. The ex-service men are noticeably 
gratified at the efforts to give them preference over 
wobblies and they do not have to labor beside 
disloyal Finns or Swedes, but nevertheless there 
is an unfavorable aspect in that some of the men 
are inclined to assume that the world owes them 
a living from the mere fact that they put on the 
uniform during the war, and this element is not 
likely to prove satisfactory. Agitators are quiet. 
Not a peep is coming from them. But they are 
not entirely squeleched by any means, and it is 
assumed that as soon as radical labor gets in posi- 
tion to assert itself the trouble will be repeated. 











Condition of Hardwood Market 


With each week the demand for hardwoods in- 
creases, while unsold stocks become scarcer. In 
the North production is being pressed as much as 
possible, but little stock is being accumulated, 
for the unusual reason that a great deal of hard- 
wood lumber is being shipped green from the 
saw, something unheard of until the present 
shortage. Large industrial consumers are buy- 
ing heavily. If any one particular class of hard- 
wood consumers can be cited as being particu- 
larly eager, that class is the automobile body 
builders. Approximately one million bodies will 
be built this year. In the South production of 
both logs and lumber are below normal for this 
season, and no material improvement is in sight. 
Prices are very strong and advance upward 
steadily. For example, FAS birch went up $10 in 
four days. 


North Carolina Pine Pointers 


Car shortage and lack of stock exert adverse 
influences on the North Carolina pine market, 
but, on the whole, the volume of business trans- 
acted shows improvement when the handicaps are 
taken into consideration. Many mills are over- 
sold and refuse to quote on the better grades, 
which are in extremely keen demand. The de- 
mand for the lower grades also has shown im- 
provement and prices have moved up more on 
this elass of stock than on the upper grades. 
Box lumber is meeting with a ready demand, and 
supplies are not as large as could be desired. 


Pointers on Cypress 


Demand for cypress—well, it has been so long 
since the manufacturers have had anything to 
worry about except production that it is hardly 
worth while to state that the demand continues 
to expand. Industrial consumers of cypress are 
increasing in number and the call for the wood 
trom this field is very keen. For example, the 
iumber of power washing machines is steadily 
increasing, and while many of them are made of 
metal there is a considerable number made of 
vood and the wood used is cypress. Prices are 
‘trong and have an upward tendency. 


In the Southern Pine Field 


Conditions in the South are bad insofar as log 
end lumber manufacturing operations are con- 
cerned, but demand is keen enough. Stocks are 
w and badly broken and buyers are now taking 
ractically anything offered them. If a buyer 
2m secure a particular item desired, anything 
se is taken that will fill the car and salesmen 
re having less and less trouble in disposing of 
ock that is normally hard to move. The car 
‘pply is not as good as could be desired, though 
ome improvement is noted. The export business 
s showing much activity. A number of leading 


moO em 


exporters have booked all the export. business 
they can handle during the coming six months 


and at prices considerably above those paid by 
domestie buyers. It is said that South American 
countries need a billion feet of lumber. England 
also is rapidly using up its supplies of southern 
pine and, as a result, it seems certain that the 
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The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of the principal softwoods for a period of twelve 
weeks ended Jan. 3. It is based on the reports of a 
uniform uumber of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 
duction lines are indicated by the letter “P”; the 
shipment lines by “S’’ and order lines by “‘O.’’ 





long-heralded boom in export buying (at least of 
softwoods) is at hand. Prices continue to ad- 
vance and no indication of any change in the 
market trend is seen. 


Notes on Shingles and Lath 


Unquestionably the supply of lath is less than 
the demand, but the edge has been taken off of 
the market in some localities. Lath production 
is in for a large increase, as many mills are put- 
ting in lath mill equipment or old millmen are 
building special lath mills, the product of which 
will be on the market before the summer wanes. 
Prices are up and down, with probably more em- 
phasis on the downward than the upward trend. 
The market for red cedar shingles has strength- 
ened. Active steps are being taken to pack 
shingles on the Coast by the square and quota- 
tions may soon be expected. Cypress shingles 
and lath are scarce and generally obtainable in 
mixed ears only. 


Pointers on Western Pines 


Reports from the Inland Empire indicate that 
the ear shortage, while not entirely relieved, is 
somewhat less acute. Some of the larger manu- 
facturers who have been withdrawn from the 
market for some weeks, have reéntered the mar- 
ket, so that more stock is now available. Prices 
show a decided advance, however, 12-inch, 16- 
foot No. 1 Idaho pine being quoted at $86.25 
f. 0. b. Chicago. In California and southern Ore- 
gon stocks are small and difficult to locate, but 
prices are very firm. Factory lumber is in par- 
ticularly good demand. The advance in prices 
has not stopped buying. 


With the Douglas Fir Shippers 


The car situation is better on the Pacific Coast, 
but well-informed shippers maintain that no 
permanent relief for the shortage is in sight. 
The demand continues good and one notable fea- 
ture is that export inquiries are increasing in 
volume. Mills continue chary about accepting 
orders for future delivery, preferring to book 
only such business as will take care of stock 
already cut. Prices have again started to ad- 
vance and there is a wide spread in quotations. 
Sales are largely made according to the individ- 
ual’s idea of what can be secured for the stock, 
and it is not strange that the range of ideas is 
very broad. 





Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 





Mills 
Reporting Association Production Shipments 
135 Southern Pine ....62,582,000 61,985,000 
West Coast .......65,539,000 66,742,000 
41 North Carolina Pine 6,563,000 7,074,000 
27 Western Pine .....12,488,000 17,761,000 
10 Northern Pine .... 1,634,000 5,749,000 

8 California White 

and Sugar Pine.. 1,295,000 6,507,000 





Week Ending Jan. 10———— 


——_——From Jan. 1 to Jan. 10 





Orders Production Shipments Orders 
56,382,000 118,210,000 125,027,000 107,342,000 
54,236,000 103,719,000 110,921,000 82,159,000 

5,286,000 10,182,000 12,994,000 10,553,000 
7,350,000 24,249,000 33,100,000 24,450,000 
5,395,000 3,292,000 9,223,000 10,202,000 
5,537,000 2,995,000 12,746,000 


13,274,000 
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Wholesale Distributors to Meet in Chicago 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 22.—N. C. Wilkin- 
son, assistant secretary of the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributors, announced 
today that a general meeting of all members and 
directors of the bureau has been called for Feb. 
5 and 6 at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Joseph E, Davies, counsel for the bureau, will 
deliver an address on problems of importance to 
the lumber wholesalers. 

George T. Mickle, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of an entertainment committee. 
It is expected the meeting will be largely at- 
tended. The future of the bureau will be decided 
at the meeting. 


— 


Installing Compressed Air Tube System 


Marion, Onto, Jan. 20.—The Marion County 
Lumber Co., of this city, is building a new planing 
mill 64 by 164 feet. The roof will be supported 
by trusses, thus making unnecessary any posts on 
the working floor. The planing mill will be mod- 
ern in every detail and equipped with electrically 
driven machinery thruout. There has been ordered 
a full line of woodworking machinery, which will 
be operated by direct motor drive. The company 
also has under construction an addition, 90 by 208 
feet, to its present storage shed, which when com- 
pleted will have a storage capacity of about 
5,000,000 feet of lumber, all under one roof. 

A feature of the improvement being installed 
‘by the Marion County Lumber Co. is a compressed 
air tube system for transmitting orders about the 
plant. In commenting upon this innovation in a 
retail lumber yard, Horace Ballinger, treasurer and 
general manager of the company, said: 

‘*The tube system which we expect to install, 
with principal station in the main office and sub- 
stations in the yard and mill offices, is a com- 
pressed air tube system for the purpose of trans- 
mitting orders, details and other information which 
we wish to reach these different departments. This, 
we figure, will eliminate all delay and expense in 
traveling back and forth and also eliminate the 
inaceuracy and errors which usually result from 
telephone orders. In other words, an order need 
only be written once, and that in the main office 
where all transactions will be handled, and there 
a sufficient number of copies thereof can be made 
to answer all requirements. 

‘*T might further explain that our main storage 
shed is on une side of the street and our new mill 
on the opposite side. Our main office is located 
in front of our storage shed and facing the street. 
From the top story of the storage shed where the 
various stocks of shop lumber will be stored, will be 
a gravity conveyor system across the street and 
connected to the mill in such a way that the lum- 
ber can be moved from the storage shed to a point 
back of the main line of machines in the mill. The 
steel truss which we are building across the street 
for this conveyor will also carry the tube for our 
compressed air system to handle orders.’’ 

Gravity conveyors are being used thruout the 
entire plant for unloading lumber and handling 
lumber in the yard and shed. 








Waterways Would Benefit St. Louis 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—That the lumber busi- 
ness of St. Louis would benefit materially by 
the use of river transportation to supplement 
the inadequate railroad facilities is shown in 
the responses of concerns here to questionnaires 
sent out by Representative Cleveland A. Newton, 
of St. Louis. Forty letters were received by 
Mr. Newton from St. Louis shippers. These will 
be presented to the rivers and harbors committee 
of the House to influence favorable action on 
Representative Newton’s bill for the early com- 
pletion of work already undertaken on the Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio and Missouri rivers. 


Mr. Newton asked these three questions: 


First, to what extent it would be able to use barge 
lines in the shipment of freight, if such lines were 
established on the three great waterways of the Missis- 
sippi Valley ; second, to what extent business had been 
curtailed by the insufficiency of rail facilities; third, 
whether shipments had been delayed by inability of the 
roads promptly to furnish cars for carload lots. 


The Post-Dispatch in a dispatch from Wash- 
ington today quotes these concerns: 


The Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co. figured that 
it could handle 50 percent of its business over water 
lines. This company said it had been able to get only 
about 60 percent of the cars it had needed during the 
last year to ship goods to St. Louis and that conse- 
quently shipments had been delayed for as long as 
one hundred and twenty days. 

Tho it would not be able to make much direct use of 
varge lines, the Graham Lumber Co. wrote that service 
on the Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri rivers would re- 
sult in better service than the railroads. The com- 


pany complained that its business had been cut down 
“to a considerable extent"’ by inability of the railroads 


to cope with the present transportation situation. 
Hope was expressed that the bill would go thru. 

The Hafner Manufacturing Co. wrote that the 
barges now in use are not fitted to handle lumber but 
that if proper equipment were installed for this pur- 
pose it could ship thousands of tons of lumber on the 
river. The company’s operations, the letter said, had 
been curtailed by the inability of mill operators in the 
South to obtain cars. “We need in St. Louis,” the 
letter said, ‘“‘twenty cars for shipments for which we 
hold orders and on which our customers are demanding 
prompt shipment. For the last two weeks we have 
sought relief but so far (Jan. 15) without results.’’ 

The Huttig Sash & Door Co. wrote that it could 
ship by water a large quantity of the tonnage it is 
now compelled to give the railroads. The recent estab- 
lishment of river and rail rates into Mississippi and 
Arkansas, the company said, would permit it mate- 
rially to increase the shipments, thirty-five to fifty 
tons a month, it now makes by way of the Govern- 
ment barge line to Memphis and New Orleans. The 
writer stated that the railroads were furnishing ship- 
pers with only about one-fifth of the cars they needed. 
In a recent 30-day period the Huttig company was 
50 percent behind in its loading of carload shipments. 

The Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co. 
said that it had offered shipments to the present Gov- 
ernment barge line but they had been refused because 
the line was not equipped to carry lumber. 

The Boeckeler Lumber Co. saw “an immense benefit 
to the entire country” in the establishment of barge 
lines with dependable service and felt that it could 
ship annually six hundred to seven hundred carloads 
of lumber by this method. ‘The lack of railroad cars,” 
this company complained, “has caused such congestion 
that we have been caused considerable loss in extra 
wages and demurrage on account of the large number 
of cars being held by the railroads and then all forced 
on us at once.” 

~— 


A Lumberman Plays Santa to Kiddies 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa, Jan. 20.—Fred L. Ward, 
retail lumberman of this place, entertained the 
children, at Christmas time in a novel manner, 
greatly appreciated by the youngsters. A large 
tree, donated by the J. Neils Lumber Co., Cass 
Lake, Minn., was placed in a corner of the office 
where two large plate glass windows come together, 
forming an exceptionally good place in which to 
make displays. The tree was lighted with 150 wax 
candles, making a beautiful sight. Toys from 
Chinatown, donated by friends in San Francisco, 
Calif., were distributed to the children and caused 
great merriment. Also candy, apples, nuts, cookies 
and pop corn were provided. 

The festivities were not ended with the Christ- 
mas celebration, for on New Year’s day a ‘‘ wienie 
roast’’ was given. The wienies were donated by 
Swift & Co., Chicago, and roasted in the large 
open fireplace in the office. 

Mr. Ward inaugurated the custom of entertain- 
ing the children during the holiday season when 
he started his lumber business in Marshalltown, and 
he will always be remembered by the kiddies. 





Texans Set Date for Annual Convention 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 20.—From the office of 
Secretary J. C. Dionne, of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, has come announcement of the 
34th annual convention of the organization which, 
it has been decided, will be held this year at San 
Antonio on April 13, 14 and 15. The lumbermen of 
San Antonio have already organized and ap- 
pointed committees to look after convention details 
and to prepare an entertainment program for the 
visitors and their ladies. The program committee 
is working out a schedule which they hope will 
eclipse any business program in the history of the 
association. The headquarters for the convention 
has not yet been selected. All Texas lumbermen, 
in fact, lumbermen from anywhere in the coun- 
try, are invited to attend. 





New Wholesale Company Launched 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 20.—Lumbermen will 
be much interested in learning of the formation 
of the Aycock-Holley Lumber Co. to do a general 
wholesale business in long and shortleaf pine, tide 
water red cypress and southern hardwoods. The 
officers of the new company are: President and 
treasurer, Thomas J. Aycock; vice-president, A. D. 
Holley; secretary, W. L. Terrell. A suite of offices 
has been opened in the Graham Building, of this 
city, and this new and enterprising concern is 
busily at work. 

Thomas J. Aycock is one of the best known lum- 
bermen in this State and long and successfully oper- 
ated a large pine mill at Aycock, Fla. A. D. Holley 
has also had a long, varied and successful experi- 
ence as a lumberman. He resigned as manager of 
the cypress department of the Pine Plume Lumber 
Co., Savannah, Ga., to enter the Aycock-Holley 
Lumber Co. Intimate knowledge of the lumber busi- 
ness is possessed by W. L. Terrell, who also re- 
signed a place with the Pine Plume Lumber Co. to 
go with the new organization. All three will make 
their homes in Jacksonville. 





THE PRINTING presses of Russia are turning out 
billions of rubles. There is no shortage of money 
in that happy land. There is, in fact, an ample 
supply with which to pay workers any wage they 
may demand. But it is being once more dem- 
onstrated that money is mere waste paper or use- 
less metal unless labor is producing commodities 
to balance it. To put it another way, money has 
value only-as it represents power to secure needed 
commodities or service, and these can be supplied 
only by work. Hence in exactly the ratio in which 
production is reduced the dollar in the pocket of 
the capitalist and of the laborer depreciates. 
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Collinsville, Ill., January 19th. /20 


The Southern Illinois Retail Lunvar Dealers’ Association wishes to thank you 


for the interest, you have taken in the Association at this meeting and also to thank yow 


Mr. Malloch for the splendid address he delivered, 


We feel that it is a very profitable 


pleasure to be entertained dy Mr. Malloch, and that we can all return to our homes feel= 


ing that we are well paid for our trip. 
Again thanking you, 


We veg to revaain, 


Yours very truly, 


C. T. Wade 
Fred, Stotlar 


J. B. Bruso 
(Per Jno. Bruso) 
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NORTHWEST CLAMORS FOR LATH MACHINES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 17.—If mill owners in the 
northern pine region are burdened with idle lath 
machinery, they could probably make a clean up by 
shipping it into Douglas fir territory. At any rate 
every machine shop that can possibly make lath 
‘machines in this part of the world is swamped with 
orders. The sum of $500 perhaps will put in a 
machine, and machines apparently are going in as 
fast as they can be installed. Lath are cut from 
the: waste product of fir and spruce. There is 
enough raw material here literally to supply the 
world, but when the demand ceased in 1918 the 
lath mills went out of business. In 1915 the lath 
mills of Washington cut 390,000,000 pieces of lath, 
and in the same year the mills of Oregon cut 95,- 
101,000 pieces, a grand total for the two States of 
485,101,000 pieces. In 1918 production in Wash- 
ington dropped to 155,000,000 pieces, and in Ore- 


three Barry brothers in 1915 and has developed into 
a large and prosperous business, in which the Barry 
brothers have been active managers. They not 
only act as distributers for the Federal truck but 
have specialized in truck bodies and equipment and 
in that field alone have won wide recognition and 
business success. The new organization of the 
company is as follows: O. T. Barry, president and 
general manager; Mrs. John W. Barry, vice presi- 
dent; D. S. Barry, vice president; H. T. Barry, 
secretary-treasurer. 





PLANT SAFETY WORK ORGANIZED 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 19.—The Edward Hines 
Yellow Pine Trustees have prepared and are put- 
ting into operation, in the two big southern pine 
plants operated under their supervision in Miss- 
issippi, an extensive and interesting plan of safety 

organization, worked out 
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Your Roof—Yesterday, Today 


Red Cedar 


Shingles are famous for For homes of beauty today, we select 

° nature's imperishable covering for siding 
and for roof. In mo other material can 
we find the advantages to be found in 
Red Cedar Shingles. Their adaptability 
to artistic treatment and color gives them 
a wide range of usefulness. That rain or 
snow does not unfit them for laying 
makes them especially desirable for winter 
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BOOSTING THE SALE OF SHINGLES.—How one live retail company is cashing in on 
the national advertising campaign of the Rite-Grade cedar shingle manufacturers 
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and Tomorrow 


Tomorrow, Red Cedar Shingles will 
continue to uphold this record of true 
economy. The homes we build of them, 
today, will be the well preservéd land 
marks of a future generation. Build 
your home of this architecturally be 
ful and economical product. Sueh a h 
properly sppliet and pro 
will be a lasting monume: 
judgment. May we send -Dis. 
tinetive Homes of Red Cedar Shingles— 
‘without cost to you? 


Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. 
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with the aid of their at- 
fiat torneys, Griffith & Wal- 
lace, of Gulfport. As the 
plan is outlined, it creates 
the following safety or- 
ganization for each op- 
eration: 

First, a general com- 
mittee, consisting of C. J. 
Pettibone as chairman, 
and the manager, auditor 
and mill foreman of the 
individual plant, and the 
general inspector. This 
1 committee will serve as 
| an executive central body 
1 to which all important 
# matters will be referred. 


Second, the general in- 
spector, a newly created 
officer whose duties will 
be those of a safety in- 
spector for all work con- 
ducted by the company. 


Third, foremen’s safety 
committee, consisting of 
five foremen appointed 
quarterly by the plant 
manager. Its duties will 
be to inspect the plant 
for safety at least once 
H a month, considering ac- 
cident, fire and _break- 
down prevention, and to 
offer suggestions for im- 
provement. 


Fourth, workmen’s 
safety committees, one 
composed of five white, 
| and the other of three 
| negro, employees. The 
¥ members will be elected 
quarterly by popular vote 
of the employees. They 
‘| will make monthly in- 
spections, report their 
findings, offer suggestions 
and do everything in their 
power to reduce accidents. 

Fifth, weekly safety 
overseer. Each foreman 
will appoint one work- 
man weekly to act as 
safety overseer for his 
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Near Swan Creek 





gon to 78,780,000 pieces, a grand total of 233,- 
780,000 pieces. Then came on an era during which 
lumber shortage encouraged stucco construction, 
with heavy consumption of lath. Metal lath and 
wood lath became scarce, and then ensued the 
spectacular era of a lath famine—which is still 
here. Lath today are worth $12 to $15, mill base, 
an unheard of price; and while the mills are cutting 
lath as fast as they can it seems to be true that 
prices can not go down as long as the car short- 
age lasts. Meanwhile, the man with lath ma- 
chinery for sale can find a market in the Pacific 
Northwest. 





CHANGES IN CEDAR RAPIDS CONCERNS 


CeparR Rapips, Iowa, Jan. 19.—W. H. McClin- 
tock, who has been head of the Hawkeye Lumber 
& Coal Co., of this city, for many years, has sold 
his interests in that concern and in the Truck- 
Service Co. to Owen T. Barry, Donald 8. Barry 
and Halford T. Barry, who have been associated 
with him in both concerns and have been active 
in the management. Mr. McClintock went to Cedar 
Rapids from Chicago in 1900, and with the late 
J. W. Barry started in business at a small lumber 
yard which they purchased and which was located 
on the present site of the large and well equipped 
yard into which it very rapidly grew. The Truck- 
Service Oo. was formed by Mr. McClintock and the 


department during that 
week. He will learn the safety rules of his depart- 
ment and watch out for their observance. 

In addition, it is proposed to prepare a safety 
rule book and install a workmen’s suggestion box, 
with a cash prize to be awarded at the end of 
the year for the best suggestion submitted. 

The safety organization plans were submitted 
to the company’s foremen at a dinner held at the 
company’s hotel last Monday evening. General 
Manager F. W. Pettibone presided and gave assur- 
ance of the company’s whole hearted interest in 
the movement. Among the guests was W. Gra- 
ham Cole, director of safety and industrial rela- 
tions for the Southern Pine Association, who as- 
sisted in the preparation of the plan. On last 
Tuesday afternoon a mass meeting of all mill 
employees at the Lumberton plant was held at the 
planing mill, when the plan was explained in de- 
tail. ‘The same program was carried out at the 
Jordan River Lumber Co.’s plant at Kiln, Miss., 
and at the two logging camps. 

This safety organization movement is some- 
thing of a novelty in the southern lumber industry, 
and its operation will be watched with lively in- 
terest by lumbermen thruout Mississippi and the 
adjoining States. 





You NEED all your fingers to button your collar 
and fix your tie on Sunday morning. Play safe, 
says the National Safety Council. 


MOVIES BOOST HARDWOOD FLOORING 


ToRONTO, ONT., Jan. 19:—The Seaman Kent Co. 
(Ltd.), Toronto, which operates hardwood flooring 
plants at Meaford, Midland and West Lorne, Ont., 
and at St. Agathe, P. Q., has adopted an uptodate 
method of bringing its product and manufacturing 
operations to the attention of the trade and the 
consuming public thruout Canada. It has had the 
Pathescope Co. of Canada produce a moving pic- 
ture film which illustrates the manufacture of its 
‘*Beaver Brand’’ hardwood flooring in all its 
stages, from the logging operations in the woods 
to the finishing of the flooring in the factory. The 
concluding part of the film shows the method of 
laying and the service secured in the home, in ball 
rooms and public halls. The film has been ex- 
cellently produced and will unquestionably be an 
important sales help. Arrangements have been 
completed by the company for displaying the film 
at a large number of picture theatres thruout 
Canada, it being run as an industrial feature. The 
Seaman Kent Co. has favored a large number of 
its friends with complimentary tickets to see the 
picture at their local theatres. 





BUYS ENTIRE HARDWOOD HOLDINGS 


Pine Buiurr, ArK., Jan. 19.—The Bliss-Cook 
Oak Co., of Blissville, has sold its entire holdings 
in the counties of Drew, Chicot and Desha to the 
Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co. for a consideration 
of a little more than $1,000,000. The sale involves 
8,000 acres of timber land, 34,000 acres of cut- 
over land, 2,000 acres of plantations, railroads, 
sawmill, flooring mill, general store, cotton gin, 
town of Blissville and about seven million feet of 
manufactured lumber and flooring. The Jerome 
company will continue operation of the hardwood 
and flooring mills. The Jerome company has in 
turn sold its cut-over lands to the Jackson-Vreeland 
Land Corporation, of Kansas City, Mo., which will 
colonize this land. The Jerome Hardwood Lumber 
Co. is owned by Otto Schupp and William J. 
Wickes, of Saginaw, Mich., and H. F. Moeller, of 
Blissville, who were respectively president, vice 
oer omg and secretary-treasurer of the Bliss-Cook 

ak Co. 


ASKS PUBLIC TO PROTECT FORESTS 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 19.—In furtherance of 
its campaign to reduce the forest fire hazard, and in 
particular to protect young forest growth against 
destruction by fire, the.forestry division of the 
State conservation departmnent is posting warning 
placards over the timbered. sections of Louisiana. 
Four of the placards now being posted, conspicu- 
ously printed in red, read as follows: 


Lumber prices high? You and your children will 
pay more for lumber brought from Oregon when ours 
is gone. Protect second growth from woods fires. 

You rob yourself when you let woods fires destroy 
young timber, stock range, soil fertility, fences, build- 
ings, wild game. Don’t drop lighted matches or burn- 
ing tobacco. 

There is wealth in cut-over lands, from farming, 
grazing and second growth timber. But fires must be 
controlled. See that your camp fire is out before you 
leave it. 

Taxes must go up on all other property while cut- 
over lands increase. Put the cut-over land to work. 
Raise livestock and timber. Keep out fires. 








COUNTY TO SURVEY TIMBER 


HarriessurG, Miss., Jan. 19.—For purposes of 
taxation the board of supervisors of Forrest 
County will have a timber inspector survey every 
forty acres in the county, making note of the 
quantity and grades of timber thereon.’ The tim- 
ber is to be assessed separately from the land. 
Because of alleged flaws in the last real estate 
assessment the board has ordered an entirely new 
land assessment for 1920. 





WOULD ESTABLISH DIAMETER LIMIT 


New Or.EAns, La., Jawy-19.—A bill has been 
introduced in the Mississippi legislature by Repre- 
sentative Green, of Green’County, which, accord- 
ing to report would make it unlawful to cut a stand- 
ing pine tree less than twelve inches in diameter 
at a distance of three feet above the ground. Per- 
sons violating the act would be subject to a fine 
of $25 and six months imprisonment in jail for each 
tree unlawfully cut. 

Gov. Bilbo, the retiring exeentive, in his fare- 
well message recommended the adoption of a State 
forest policy, and it is expected ‘that Gov.-elect Rus- 
sell will renew the recommendation. Representa- 
tive Green is quoted as suggésting that the bill he 
has offered will accomplish the end desired, which 
is, as he sees it, ‘‘the protection of our pine for- 
ests for future generations. ”’ 
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CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


Year Was Busy One for the ncmatitiinie: liinalinal Financial Condition Shown—Increase in Resident Mem- 
bership—Important Traffic Matters to - Acted on This Year 


The fifty-first annual of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago opened in the rooms of the asso- 
ciation, Monday afternoon, with President L. W. 
Crow presiding. The business session was brief 
and, as one of the members remarked in the meet- 
ing, ‘‘the steam roller was in fine shape.’’ 

Mr. Crow, in opening the session spoke briefly 
of his pleasure at having served during the year 
and expressed much gratification at the hearty 
cooperation and assistance he received from the 
officers and members of the association, mentioning 
particularly the spirit in which the increase in dues 
was met. All are paying the increased dues will- 
ingly and in fact the resident membership of the 
association has considerably increased during the 
year. 

He spoke briefly of appointing a business man- 
ager for the association. The outgoing board of 
directors had been considering such appointment, 
but did not take any action. It is felt, Mr. Crow 
said, that a man is needed to look after matters 
outside of the ordinary association work. Such a 
man would look after all legislation, pay attention 
to the Chicago building code and work of the kind 
which prevously has been done by committees. The 
duties of the committees have taken up much of 
the time of the members, and this is one of the 
principal reasons why a man is needed. Naturally, 
the work of such a man would not conflict with that 
of Secretary Hooper. The association has grown 
as the lumber business has grown and consequently 
there is vastly more work to be done. The expense 
of such a man would be borne by a special assess- 
ment outside the regular dues, which would be 
largely paid by Division ‘‘A.’’ Mr. Crow sug- 
gested that the divisions codperate to a greater ex- 
tent, expressing the belief that all would find it 
advantageous. 

Following Mr. Crow’s talk, very brief reports 
from the various divisions were submitted. Prob- 
ably Division ‘‘C’’ displayed the greatest activity 
during the year, it. having held forty-three meet- 
ings. 

Following the report of the divisions, the report 
of the committee on arbitration was presented by 
8S. E. Barwick. The committee had little work in 
1919, which Mr. Barwick said was a compliment 
to the ethics of the industry. The few cases that 
did come up were easily and quickly settled. The 
lessening number of cases, for one thing, shows 
that inspection rules are becoming. better recog- 
nized and more uniformly applied. He suggested 


that considerable improvement could be made if 
effort to 


the yards would make an understand 





E. E. HOOPER, SECRETARY 
grading rules better. Many of the complaints 
arise thru a lack of knowledge of grading rules and 
if yards would see that atleast one man is familiar 
with the rules and could apply them the number of 
complaints would decrease. The need of such a 
man was urged very strongly, and the advisability 
of instructing a man,earefully was dwelt upon. 
Secretary Hooper read the report of the in- 
spection committee, which set forth that 189 claims 
were adjusted during 1919 at an average of $13.44 
a claim. Because of the slackness of the first 
seven months the department fell behind over $600. 
In commenting upon this fact the report said: 





“However, the inspection inom: is of such 
inestimable value to the members that we should 
not consider this a loss, but one of the necessary 
running expenses of the association. In fact, it is 
one of the chief inducements to lumbermen to join 
the association and many new members have been 
obtained on its account.’’ 

The report of Treasurer George D. Griffith was 
brief and to the point, and was as follows: 


Balance brought forward. ....... 050s cvccees $ 243.43 
Received Gurimg TODO... ....cccccvcceccens 27,764.42 
MUNI sass & (ania oie peso aca ewer lacs eect $28,007. 85 
Disbursements during 1920... .....00c.cc00808 26,543.94 
SA ARE RON i casos b ic bo ves epee wee $ 1,463. 591 


In the discussion which followed the presentation 
of this report it was brought out that the associa- 





L. W. CROW, PRESIDENT 


tion is in better shape financially than ever before, 
and that furthermore every bill which has been 
presented has been paid. 


Report of Secretary 


Secretary Hooper presented his report as follows: 


The lumber industry during the last year was seri- 
ously handicapped on account of the chaotic labor 
conditions, which absolutely stopped building con- 
struction for several months. 

The total lumber production in 1919 thruout the 
United States was, from the best data obtainable, 
approximately 28,000,000,000 feet, as against 34,- 
000,000,000 feet for the year 1918, a decrease of 21% 
percent. The receipts at Chicago to July 1, 1919. 
were about 600,000,000 feet less than those of 1918. 
At the end of the year 1919 the decrease for the year 
was 291,767,000 feet, which shows a great gain during 
the last half of the year over the first half. 

Total receipts of lumber at Chicago during the year 
1919 aggregated, according to the best data obtainable, 
2,037,304,000 feet of lumber and 266,937,000 shingles 
by rail and lake. Of the figures given 41,265,000 feet 
of lumber were reported from the United States custom 
house as lake receipts, leaving 1,996,039,000 feet of 
lumber to represent receipts by rail. 

Following is an analysis of the disposition of lum- 
ber and shingles at Chicago for 1919 and 1918 for 
comparison : 

LUMBER 
919 1918 


281,749,897 299,956,264 
rasta during year..... 2,037,304,000 2,329,071,000 


Total stocks ......-% 2,319,053,897 2,629,027,264 
Inventory at close of year. 285,823,245 281,749,897 


2,033,230,652 2,347,277,367 
862,846,000 1,064,199,000 


1,170,384,652 1,283,078,367 


ad at beginning of 








Total consumption .. 
Shipments 





City consumption ... 
Decrease in total consump- 


SEIN wc NG aipiksib sees ers 214,046,715 
Decrease in shipments.... 201,353,000 
Decrease in city consump- 

SAO sonnets ea secaies 112,893,715 

SHINGLES ° 
‘+. gO09 1918 

Inventory at beginning of 

GENE essa s cts as ees 50,275,750 52,863,250 
Receipts during year...... 266,937,000 292,011,000 
Sales and shipments..... - 257,993,750 294,588,500 
Inventory at close of year. 49, 219,000 50, sepaasees 
TOBCPORRE ion 5.65008 0skens 36,594,750 seraiece 


About 85 percent of this volume of receipts is esti- 
mated to represent southern pine, hardwood and Pacific 
coast lumber. 

During the year the association held two ‘oe 
the board of directors, fifteen; Division “A,” nine; 
Division “B,”’ twenty- -two: Division “C,” forty-three ; 
Division “Dp, ” four; Division “B,” three ; Division 
“—- four: Division “G,” twenty, besides informal 


meetings of Division “I” and meetings of different 
committees, 

The association was active in public spirited work 
and the members subscribed to the following thru the 
association : 

Fifth Victory Liberty loan—May, 1919. .$2,557,600.00 
Salvation Army home service campaign— 








NOE iavais shou ws aed snes ewan os ai 495.75 
Chicago Jewish relief—November, 1919. . 17,877.00 
MEMBERSHIP 
Enrollment Jan. 1, 1919...... 318 
New members, 1919.......... 39 

357 
Resigned and dropped........ 42 
Enrollment at end of year... 315 


{ 232 Resident 
4 68 Non-resident 
| 15 Associate 

Honorary members, 6. 

The beginning of the year was saddened by the 
death of our beloved president, C. B. Flinn, the day 
after his election, Jan. 24, 1919. On August 21, 1919, 
we lost from our midst Isaac Baker, of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. 

desire to express my appreciation of the support 
and courtesies extended me during my term of office 
by the officers, board of directors and members of the 
association, also the lumber press. 

Following Mr. Hooper’s report he paid a heart- 
felt tribute to the memory of C. B. Flinn, who was 
one of the finest of men, a splendid lumberman and 
an earnest association worker. It will be recalled 
that Secretary Hooper was presented with a watch 
at the banquet of the annual last year. This watch 
was presented on behalf of the association by Mr. 
Flinn, and the gift so completely surprised and 
overwhelmed Mr. Hooper that all he could say was 
‘¢Thank you.’’ The great joy that this gift has 
given him was again alluded to by Mr. Hooper. 

The traffic committee reported that there had 
been a very active year and that there is an even 
more busy one in prospect. A great many cases 
were handled and much work was done to prevent 
Chicago being discriminated against in rates on 
lumber shipments. It was suggested that during 
the present year the committee be aided and 
assisted in making a fight to have Chicago outbound 
rates placed on a parity with rates from Ohio river 
points. Also, it is expected that during the year 


action will be started to have Chicago made a 


transit point similar to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
thus allowing lumber to be stored for one year and 
then shipped out with the thru rate applying. 
President Crow at the conclusion of the report em- 
phasized the importance of the work of the com- 
mittee and stated that it had done splendid work 
for the association during the year. 

In the election of the board of directors and 
committees, the entire slate was carried thru as 





GEORGE D. GRIFFITH, TREASURER 


printed on pages 88 and 89 of the Jan. 17 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A resolution was 
made, seconded and carried extending thanks to 
all the officers and directors of the association for 
their painstaking work during 1919. 

At 6:30, three hundred members of the associa- 
tion and their guests assembled in the Red Room of 
the La Salle Hotel to partake of the annual ban- 
quet. ‘‘Jim’’ Lane was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee and with the assistance of his aids 
acquitted himself in his usual style. As might be 
expected, therefore, the banquet and entertainment 
following were tip top and thoroly enjoyed by all. 
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A Man Should Never Stop Growing 


[J. Ogden Armour in Armour’s Magazine. ] 


Most people want to grow. They would like to advance in their 
work, earn more, have greater influence, do bigger things. Yet, strange 
to say, the world is full of people who do not ‘‘grow up.’’ They have 
lost the secret of their youthful days. They come to a halt in self 
development, and folks say they are getting ‘‘old.’’ 

But a person is never old until he quits growing; and he need not 
quit growing until the end of his years. The most conspicuous fact 
about great men—men who do big things, and keep on doing them— 
is that they never cease growing. They are perpetually young. 

They have the real thing, of which Ponce de Leon’s ‘‘Fountain of 
Youth’’ was only an imitation. 

If a man sets his heart upon growing, he has but three things to do: 


First, he must be a LEARNER all his life. I do not mean from books 
only. Almost anyone can learn from books. Many have attained the 
knack of learning from things by observation. Few have acquired all 
there is to the art of learning from other people. 

Yet almost everyone you meet has something important to teach you, 
tell you, or show you, if you know how to ask intelligent questions, 
and if you are genuinely interested in learning. Some will give you 
information, some will teach you wisdom, some will show you the right 
manner of delivering a smile or handshake. The man who would grow 
must be a human interrogation point. 


Then, he must be a THINKER—and must think hard. He may not 
be able to ‘‘add a cubit to his stature, by taking thought,’’ but he can 
surely add to his personality, his influence, his power and success. Many 
people never put a load on their brains, and their brains, like an un- 
attached locomotive, always run ‘‘light.’’ Unless a man revolves in 
his mind what he learns and observes, he never gets any use from it. 
He must make deductions. 

Finally, he must be a DOER. Some people are long on thinking but 
short on doing. They are the dreamers. But experience is, after all, 
the greatest of all teachers. When you have the courage to tackle the 
difficult thing which tests your utmost ability, then you are down to 
the business of growing in all its fine points. 

The bumps you will get, the discouragements you will encounter, 
and even the mistakes you will make in being zealous in your doing, 
will be among the best parts of your education. 

When I meet a man who shows me he has lost interest in his busi- 
ness, I feel sorry for him. I know that he has ceased to grow. For 
there is no better place to practice growing than in one’s daily work. 
It is a field of unending possibilities for learning facts, meeting people, 
attaining new triumphs day after day that prove one’s mettle and 
one’s brains. Success and rewards always come to the person who con- 
tinues to grow, but the greatest reward consists in having found the 
secret that makes life continuously interesting. 











WEST COAST CAR SUPPLY AND PRICES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 17.—A mere flurry in car 
relief, superinduced by the arrival of a few hun- 
dred west bound empties, has touched off another 
spasmodic shift of both fir and cedar prices. The 
unexpected happens. Instead of a softening in- 
fluence, due to larger car supply, the market has 
strengthened. Fir has soared until it is tighter 
than a drum, and cedar shingles have advanced 
fully 10 cents over prices of a week ago. The 
reason appears to be that no one has any confidence 
in half hearted promises of a permanent car sup- 
ply, coupled with the fact that when cars appear 
demand increases to the point that all the slack is 
taken up instantly. Fir prices are climbing ab- 
normally. No. 1 dimension is as high as $20 over 
Rail B list, and uppers as high as $45 over. Ver- 
tical grain ear siding has touched $90. Flooring 
likewise is jumping again. Buyers are paying the 
mills $77 to $78 for No. 2 vertical; slash grain is 
near $67 and $68; and drop siding about $62 to 
$65. The mills are holding just as strong as ever, 
or stronger, and it is difficult to get any quotations 
from them at all. Few cars are in transit. As to 
car supply during the week, main line mills have 
been afforded a fair measure of relief, but branch 
line mills are suffering quite as keenly as ever. 
The altitudinous behavior of fir during the last few 
days indicates that the suggested base for Rail C 
list, soon to appear, will be none too high at $25 
and $50 over Rail B, for common and uppers, 
respectively. A close student of the situation be- 
lieves that if fir territory had been able to com- 
mand a sufficient car supply during the last three 
months prices would have ranged probably from 
$3 to $10 per thousand lower than today’s level, 
but during the shortage of cars business has con- 
tinued to accumulate so that the demand now must 
be more abnormally great than it was ninety 
days ago. At present no one is hazarding a guess 
as to the time of a return of a normal car supply, 
but the prediction is made that when it does come 
it will be probable that upper grades will maintain 
their price level, and concessions, if any are made, 
will be in the items of lowest value. 

Aside from efforts made to cope with the car 
famine, it is evident that the supply during the 
remainder of the winter and early spring will de- 
pend a great dea] upon the weather. If there is 
favorable weather in January and February, the 
situation may gradually right itself, but if the 
roads experience much difficulty on account of 
snows, washouts and landslides, no relief can be 
expected until May. 

Yardmen who see a great volume of business 
ahead, but are unable to get stock, are beginning to 
become worried. They are ready to take what they 
can get—if they can get any atall. There is dimen- 
sion, for instance. It will go in random lengths, 
and be welcomed. The day of specified lengths be- 
longs to the past. Transit cars are at the minimum, 

The current barometer of the West Coast asso- 
ciation, 127 mills reporting, shows actual produc- 
tion 65,539,251 feet, or 27 percent below normal. 
New business totals 54,235,850 feet, and shipments, 
66,741,927 feet, of which 55,710,000 feet was loaded 
for rail delivery. At the 127 mills the balance of 


unshipped orders for transcontinental delivery has 
reached a total of 12,149 carloads. 

The belief that an increased car supply would 
see lower priced shingles not only is not realized, 
but it has sent buying up to such an extent that 
the mills are not able to take care of orders. In- 
stead of the expected decline, the movement has 
carried an advance of about 10 cents over prices of 
a week ago. It is thought that if the increase in car 
supply had come a fortnight earlier, it might have 
broken the market, but the same combination has 
prevailed during the last few days as has been an 
interesting and instructive feature at every critical 
period for months, for orders have come the very 
days the cars have come. As the week closes ordi- 
naries, stars, are bringing $5.85 and clears $5.90, 
with the $7 shingle not merely a strong prospect 
but an actual fact among Rite-Grade clears. For 
the time being all the shingle districts are getting 
an increased supply of cars on this side of the line, 
and in British Columbia likewise the manufactur- 
ers report a decided improvement in the car situa- 
tion. Included in the number for Vancouver ter- 
ritory were 350 grain cars from the head of the 
Lakes, and they have afforded temporary relief in 
helping out the ordinary ear service. From Cana- 
dian sources it is stated that the increased supply 
for British Columbia mills will last for about 
fifteen days, after which time the shortage will 
probably be felt keenly again. 

Firmness in shingles, instead of the anticipated 
decline, appears to be due to a realization on the 
part of yard men that they must accumulate stock. 
This is especially true of the middle West, where 
buyers have awakened with a start to the desperate 
phases of a situation in which millmen are indiffer- 
ent to answering letters, much less to quoting 
prices. 

Canadian wholesalers, in the shingle business, are 
making the most of a situation wherein they are 
able to buy on the Canadian basis and sell on the 
American basis, and in this way reap an extra 
profit in the shape of a discount varying from 7 
to 9% percent. A recent report from British 
Columbia manufacturers showed that out of 185 
ears of shingles shipped from that territory 73 
cars entered the American market; that is to say, 
about 40 percent is coming to this side of the line. 
A considerable volume of Canadian shingles re- 
cently has gone into Ontario, where a tremendous 
demand arose over night on account of havoe 
wrought by storm. 


COAST NEEDS CARS, NOT TRACKAGE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 17.—Fully armed with con- 
vincing data as to causes and consequences of car 
shortage, Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, con- 
tinues to fire his broadsides at the ‘‘ alibi hunters. ’* 
Today he picked to pieces a statement by the man- 
ager of the car service section, United States Rail- 
road Administration, Washington, D. C., to the 
effect that the car shortage in Washington and 

Pacific Northwest having 
outgrown its trackage facilities. ‘‘The statement 
is not borne out by the facts,’’ declares Mr. Allen. 
‘‘The State publie service commissions, and 


traffic experts find that the track facilities in Wash- 
ington and Oregon are not now, and never have 
been, used in excess of 60 per cent. The Seattle, 
Portland & Spokane has been as low as 10 per- 
cent, and the only time the Northern Pacifie ever 
approached anything like 75 percent was in June, 
1917, when the road took on a heavy movement and 
handled it very well. Lumber production in Wash- 
ington and Oregon has increased only 27 percent 
since 1914. Furthermore, we have at hand figures 
issued under the authority of the car service sec- 
tion in Washington, D. C., purporting to be a cor- 
rect report of the loading of lumber and forest 
products in the Puget Sound district for the period 
from Sept. 27 to Dec. 27, 1919, with comparative 
figures for the same interval in 1918. The figures, 
which have been published as being an indication 
of the loading movement, are: 





Week Ending— 1918 1919 
Cy ere 3,722 
Oct. Saket deenaen dade eweadeae ee 
Cn BEd éadeevedtades wae aceeeae- ae 
GG Re ii ccecénecaneaae édee eee 
CM Shee ccdcutdvdecuceecsxede Cee 
1 ee Se atvaseee dwedeewae. Gee 
a. Rae re ene, 7 
bE TPE eer rire ere 4,835 
oe Preece ere rT 4,932 
MONG ME icadesgawadanewmwakend 4,044 
Dec. Gtcactcacaveaseuvewnswmens 4,568 
Dee. ewnteteenentedeme amewte 4,683 
Bt le wae orenedadddtnewedew ns 4,005 
BM Bb vei we vnavcnneceeaceuene ee 


65,564 

‘*As to the foregoing figures, it must be borne 
in mind, in order to reach correct conclusions, that 
55 percent of the loading of forest products is a 
local log haul, with a quick return movement of cars: 
as special equipment, and that a considerable por- 
tion is moved by private parties. Repeatedly the 
attention of the car service section has been called 
to the fact that the log movement has nothing to 
do with the ear shortage, except that it has added 
to the financial problems of mills which were piling 
up stock and carrying a log supply. In instances 
where manufacturers were straining a point to get 
logs to the mills or to tide water in advance of 
bad weather, the movement of logs was probably 
in excess of 55 percent. But the car service sec- 
tion, with the facts plainly in sight, has taken the 
log movement all the way thru, and has placed it 
up front as a correct index of the movement of 
forest products. The result is a distorted view, 
such as the untenable assertion that the railroads 
of this territory have outgrown their trackage 
facilities. 

‘¢But notwithstanding newspaper publicity in- 
spired by the Railroad Administration, the outlook 
for cars in Washington and Oregon continues to 
be discouraging. The slight improvement reflected 
in the current barometer is temporary, and is due 
to the release of empties which accumulated dur- 
ing previous weeks of the embargo. 

‘*The West Coast association will continue its 
efforts for more definite relief and a tangible 
future supply of cars; and in this work it is receiv- 
ing very hearty codperation on the part of the 
State public service commissions of Washington 
and Oregon.’’ 
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QUESTIONNAIRE CONFEREES COMPLETE WORK 


Would Inventory at Average Cost and Define “Market” as Going Price Less Sales Expense — Say Ex- 
changes Are Not Sales—Ask Specified Higher Capital Values 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—The program and 
advisory committee of the income tax questionnaire 
conference today authorized the publication of the 
following resolutions adopted by the conference and 
embodying the understandings arrived at with the 
timber section of the bureau of internal revenue: 


Timber valuation and depletion. We seem to be in 
substantial accord with the timber section as to prin- 
ciple and definition as far as they may be covered by 
general rules and policies. Further consideration can 
be only of individual cases on their merits and in the 
light of their peculiarities. 

In timber valuation it is understood that all forms 
of relevant evidence will be considered, without any 
rules as to kind or relative weight which might preju- 
dice tax payers at a loss to meet such rules. In aver- 
aging values for depletion purposes, proposed regula- 
tions now under consideration proyide that while op- 
erating blocks shall remain the typical basis, as con- 
templated by the questionnaire, the commissioner may 
in individual cases permit further subdivision by area 
or by species if adequate reason is offered by the tax 
payer. 

Depreciation and accounting. It is the sense of this 
conference that the general principles set forth in 
Article 24, and modified by Articles 231 and 232 of 
Regulation 45, controlling the distinction between capi- 
tal expenditures and expenses, be recommended to the 
industry as a standard for the development of uniform 
accounting practice. 

We urge that it is to the best interest of any lumber 
manufacturer to adopt methods of accounting that will 
represent more accurately his assets, his liabilities and 
his correct income, and, incidentally, the cost of manu- 
facturing his product. It is also earnestly presented 
that uniformity in methods of accounting within the 
various producing regions should be considered an im- 
portant association project. 

We call attention to the importance of continuing 
and keeping up to date such maps and records as were 
required by the original questionnaire in order that 
similar information may be furnished consistently and 


fully when required by the successive annual ques 
tionnaires which will be necessary in auditing tax 
returns. 


The foregoing suggestions to the industry itself com- 
prise our only recommendations under this title. The 
conference did not develop sufficient uniformity within 
the industry to permit suggestion at this time to the 
revenue bureau for any change of its regulations or 
methods concerning depreciation. 


Inventories. It is the sense of the conference that 
if and in so far as cost is the basis of valuing inven 
tories, the present regulations relating to the elements 
of cost or expenses to be included or excluded in com 
puting inventory cost are satisfactory and need no 
change, and that in determining what indirect expenses 
should be included in inventory cost no better or more 
definite test or definition can be given than that given 
in Article 1583 of the Regulations. 

We have resolved that members of the industry 
should be permitted to use as a basis for pricing inven 
tories the average cost to the tax payer of producing 
the inventoried products during the year preceding the 
taking of the inventory, provided that if the quantity 
of lumber in the inventory should be greater than the 
total quantity of lumber produced during the said 
year, the excess shall be valued at the average cost of 
production during the preceding taxable year. 

Also that, at the option of the tax payer, said average 
cost may be applied to each and every kind and grade 
of lumber in the inventory, or allocated to different 
kinds and grades of lumber on the basis of the selling 
values of said different kinds and grade, in accord 
ance with a rule satisfactory to the commissioner. 

It is also resolved as the sense of the conference that 
lumber manufacturers are entitled to a real and sub- 
stantial option of inventorying at market when mar- 
ket is lower than cost, that the present regulation 
(Article 1584) defining “market,’’ in the case of 
manufacturers really denies to the industry the benefit 
of option for the reason that “market” as there defined 
would in most cases be equivalent to cost, and that 
the regulations should be amended to permit lumber 
manufacturers adopting the “cost or market” method 
of inventorying to consider as the market price of 
their products the going selling price less the cost of 
marketing. 

Eachange of timber. It is resolved that the pro- 
visions of Section 202 of the Revenue Act of 1918 
relating to exchange of property, as applied to the 
conditions of the timber industry, not only result in 
manifest injustice and hardship but interfere with the 
natural and normal course of business, and, further, 
that this conference earnestly recommends that this 
defect in the law be remedied either by the repeal of 
that part of Section 202, or by such amendment there- 
of as will provide that exchanges of timber or land, 
for timber or land, shall not be regarded as a realiza- 
tion or sale for the purpose of the income tax law, but 
the property received in exchange shall be deemed to 
stand in place of the property transferred. 


Annual questionnaire. Form T (1919), being for 
the most part merely a form for reporting, for use 
in auditing 1919 returns, such changes in the original 
questionnair® figures as are incident to the last year’s 
operations, involves few new points of discussion and 
these have been satisfactorily adjusted. 


Relief section. It is recognized in the Federal 
revenue law that the general provisions of the law 
under certain circumstances will bear with undue 
harshness on taxpayers and that rigid adherence to the 
statute, without applying the relief provisions of 
Sections 327 and 328, in such cases might subject 
tax payers peculiarly situated to more than their just 
burden of taxation. 

Among tax payers in the timber industries who are 
in such peculiar situations as compared with tax 
payers generally in similar lines of trade and indus- 
try, and who under the general provisions of the law 
and the regulations may be peculiarly handicapped, are 
those who with or without other abnormal conditions 
are affected by the following: 

(1) Ownership of timber having been purchased 
many years ago, which is admitted to “Invested Capi- 





tal” at no more than the original outlay for it in cash 
or equivalent. 

(2) Operation of sawmilling plants which, solely by 
reason of their having been in operation for many 
years, have had the reserve thereto of standing timber 
largely depleted and plants extinguished by deprecia- 
tion, thus under the general provisions of the law 
subjecting the taxpayer to a burden of taxation sub- 
stantially heavier than that laid unon competitors, this 
due only to the fact that such tax payers have been in 
business, say, fifteen or twenty years longer than their 
competitors and not due to difference in plant facili- 
ties, a of management or profits normally 
earned, 

(3) Operation of sawmilling plants to which no re- 
serve of standing timber is attached, the capital of 
which consists largely of timber stocks, which being 
computed in accordance with the regulations subjects 
the tax payer to a liability for a tax which has not been 
received in form of cash or equivalent, whose profits 
are normally large as compared with “invested capital’”’ 
as defined in the law, and whose tax liability is, under 
the general provisions of the law and of the regula- 
tions, necessarily determined without regard to the 
peculiar industrial status of such enterprises with re- 
spect both to “invested capital’ and to profits received. 

Therefore, to the end that the burden of taxation 
upon such classes of taxpayers may be equally deter- 
mined in accordance with the standards devised by 
Congress, we urge that the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with whatever information is 
obtainable from the bureau of internal revenue, advise 
the tax payers as to conditions and procedure under 
which relief from the injustice described may be 
sought under Section 210 of the 1917 revenue law 
and Sections 327 and 328 of the 1918 law, and regula- 
tions thereunder. We further recommend that said 
association and its regional constituent associations 
offer the bureau of internal revenue its coéperation and 
facilities in determining any facts useful in the ad- 
ministration of said so called “relief sections,” as it 
has concerning other income tax problems, 

Confidence in bureau. We appreciate earnestly the 
opportunity extended by the bureau of internal rev- 
enue to present our views in this conference, also its 
painstaking effort to explain all situations to us fully 
and reiterate our confidence, now further confirmed, 
that our industry will receive fair treatment in the 
administration of revenue laws. 

Conference proceedings. The program and advisory 
committee is hereby instructed to prepare a report 
of the conclusions of the conference, with a list of at- 
tendance and representation, and to send a copy 
thereof, as soon as practicable, to each person regis- 
tered as present and to the president and secretary of 
each regional association represented. 


Members of the committee finished their work in 
connection with the tax conference today, but a few 
of them remained in the city looking after various 
matters in which they are interested. 

E. T. Allen, secretary of the conference and 
special representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, will remain here for 
some time, preparing a complete report on the 
questionnaire work and looking after some other 
matters. 


WIND UP QUESTIONNAIRE CONFERENCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—Before Chairman 
R. B. Goodman declared the income tax question- 
naire conference between lumbermen and the tim- 
ber section, internal revenue bureau, adjourned, 
Friday afternoon at 5 o’clock, he took occasion to 
discuss the Jones-Reavis bill for the establishment 
of a national department of public works. 


Discuss Proposed Public Works Department 


The principal work of the conference had been 
completed and a few minutes remained before ad- 
journment according to schedule. Said Mr. Good- 
man: 


While I do not think this matter is one which comes 
properly before this conference for action, I feel it is 
well to say a word about it so that we can go back to 
the industry with a clear idea of the measure. 


Should Oppose Transfer of Forest Service 


My judgment is that the lumber industry should not 
fight the proposed department of public works, since 
the bill as a whole has merit, but that we should fight 
the move to transfer the Forest Service and the Forest 
Products Laboratory from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the proposed department of public works. 
The lumber industry has codperated with the Forest 
Service where it is. It properly belongs in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For example, our cut-over land 
problem is distinctly an agricultural matter. In other 
respects the Forest Service is directly concerned with 
agriculture. 


Laboratory Should Remain With Forest Service 


While we have not always agreed with all policies 
of the Forest Service, in the main we have got along 
very well. We understand each other under the pres- 
ent situation, but no man can tell what would happen 
if the Forest Service and the Forest Products Labora- 
tory were transferred to another department: to be- 
come a mere incident among many bureaus, some of 
which would have not the slightest relation to for- 
estry. The proposed transfer might easily work great 
harm to the lumber industry. The Forest Service is 
not an engineering proposition, and this is true of the 
laboratory in many respects. Most of the bureaus and 
departments it is proposed to — in the department 
of public works are engineering activities. t may 
well be that such a consolidation of several engineer- 
ing bureaus would be advisable and would work for 
economy and be of real benefit, but I am convinced 
that the proposed department should not include the 
Forest Service as a whole or the laboratory, which 
should remain with the Forest Service as a necessary 
part of it. 


Mr. Goodman called upon E. T, Allen, secretary 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion, and special representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in connection 
with the questionnaire, saying the latter could dis- 
cuss the matter more in detail. 


Service Was Lost in Interior Department 


Mr. Allen said he had known the Forest Service 
and its work when it was a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and had then been connected 
with it. He knew of its transfer from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the reasons for it. That it had developed 
remarkably under the Department of Agriculture, 
he said, was well known to the lumber industry. 
While in the Department of the Interior it was lost, 
Mr. Allen said. In the Department of Agriculture 
a real interest has been taken in the service and it 
has grown to be a great institution. He feared 
that if transferred to the proposed department of 
public works it would again be neglected. Like 
Chairman Goodman, Mr. Allen said the Jones- 
Reavis bill has real merit. He strongly advised 
lumbermen not to fight the bill, but merely the 
proposed transfer of the Forest Service from the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Conference Supports Bill; Opposes Transfer 


Suggestions were made by Chairman Goodman 
that lumbermen let their representatives and sena- 
‘tors know where they stand with regard to the pro- 
posed transfer of the Forest Service. 

One or two others present took the position that 
by all means the bill itself must not be opposed, 
discussing its merits to some extent. But the 
entire conference apparently was agreed that the 
Forest Service and Forest Products Laboratory 
should remain in the Department of Agriculture. 


Can’t Set Date for Questionnaire Changes 


Maj. David T. Mason, head of the timber sec- 
tion, as the conference drew to a close, was asked 
whether he could fix a definite time within which 
the proposed changes in the regulations could 
reasonably be expected to be put thru. For 
example, would they be ready for distribution in 
time for use in making up the income tax returns 
March 15. ‘‘I can make no definite promise as 
to that,’’ said the major. ‘‘I might say, how- 
ever, that I do not think there is a chance they 
will be ready for distribution by that time.’’ 
Maj. Mason advised the lumbermen te go ahead 
and make out their returns as if no changes were 
expected, since past experience has shown that it 
always requires considerable time to change regu- 
lations. 

He was asked whether he thought it possible that 
the amendments suggested in the income tax law 
could be put thru by March 15. ‘‘ Anything is 
possible,’’ he said. ‘‘We will do all we can, but 
you know the time is short and it is hardly prob- 
able that the law could be amended so quickly. 
Proposed amendments might go right thru, or 
might be delayed.’’ 


Nor Say When Returns Will be Passed on Finally 


Some members of the conference were interested 
to know whether an approximate time could not be 
agreed upon within which lumbermen sending in 
their questionnaires could feel satisfied they were 
accepted. ‘‘You should make them out and send 
them in on the assumption that they will be ap- 
proved,’’ he said. ‘‘ No definite time could be fixed. 
Some one suggested sixty or ninety days. I would 
be almost willing to say that many of them would 
not be finally passed upon within that time.’’ 

Maj. Mason made it clear that the lumbermen 
should not hesitate about filling out the question- 
naire. He said they should make every effort to 
supply the data required in the best possible form, 
and then assume that it was all right from the time 
they send in their returns. If errors are found, he 
said, the tax payer will be advised in time. 

The conference passed unanimously a resolution 
expressing its thanks for the codperation of Maj. 
Mason and his associates and their obvious desire 
to be fair to the lumber industry. 

Maj. Mason was asked to designate representa- 
tives of the timber section to sit with the ad- 
visory committee in working out the details re- 
garding agreements reached etc. This committee 
met on Saturday, but did not conclude its work. 
Nearly everybody went home over Sunday, with 
the understanding that four or five members of 
the committee would return Tuesday and complete 
this work. Mr. Allen meanwhile was to do all he 
could toward putting matters in final shape. 
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DOINGS AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


TO CONFER ON EXPORT RATES 


WasHineton, D. C., Jan. 20.—Arrangements 
have been completed for a hearing to be held 
here Wednesday of next week before officials 
of the Railroad Administration in an effort to 
bring about the restoration of export rates on 
lumber. On Monday representatives of the 
Southern Pine Association, the Southern Traffic 
League, Southwestern Traffic League, Texas In- 
dustrial Traffic League, Southern Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and commercial organizations of the export 
ports will go over the situation thoroly at a pre- 
liminary meeting of association representatives, 
with a view to having everything in the best 
possible shape for the hearing Wednesday. 

Under General Order 28 the Railroad Adminis- 
tration announced that export rates would be 
eanceled. The individual carriers for some time 
have been filing tariffis canceling their export 
rates. One method of securing the relief desired 
by lumber and other exporters would be to have 
all of these tariffs canceled in turn, thus restor- 
ing the status quo. 

Lumbermen object to the cancellation of ex- 
port rates on several grounds. One is that the 
sytem of export rates has been built up over a 
period of years under foreign competitive in- 
fluences and American economic conditions. To 
disrupt this system of rates under present ab- 
normal conditions, it is feared, will prove a se- 
rious blow to American exporters. With the De- 
partment of Commerce doing all in its power to 
promote American export trade, and with the 
National Foreign Trade Council sending emis- 
saries into foreign fields to foster and promote 
foreign trade, the cancelation of export rates 
looks like the poorest kind of team work be- 
tween Government and other interested agencies. 

It has been proposed that in order to equalize 
rates to the ports the Railroad Administration 
may take the lowest domestic rate to a South At- 
lantie or Gulf port and make it apply to all 
ports. For example, if the rate to Mobile were 
13 cents per 100 pounds and domestic rates to 
other ports 15, 17 and 18 cents, the 13-cent rate 
would be made to apply to all alike. These rates 
might be called export rates. The whole ques- 
tion promises to be thoroly threshed out at the 
hearing next week. 


an RAR 


SHOULD IMPORT LEVANT’S PRODUCTS 


WaSHINeTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—Col. Harvey H. 
Haines, transportation corps, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, who spent some time in Constanti- 
nople and the Near East in connection with the 
temporary army relief work following the armis- 
tice, sees a real future for American trade in the 
Levant if our business men will wake up and take 
advantage of the opportunity. In a report cover- 
ing his observations, Col. Haines says: 


The most surprising thing to me was the quantity 
of goods available for export in those sections. There 
had been no opportunity to move them, the Dardanelles 
were blockaded, the goods could not be gotten out, and 
notwithstanding the war there had been considerable 
production every year, those surplus supplies being 
stored in warehouses awaiting an opportunity to mar- 
ket them. The returning American army transports 
afforded that opportunity, but the means of handling 
the business was not there. There were no American 
agencies, nobody knew the values in America, the 
banks were all foreign, and it was like gazing on a 
— fertile field with neither seed nor tools for plant- 
ing it. 

However, we moved the goods. Bills of lading were 
short, and curt receipts were written on blank pieces 
of paper and the goods were consigned to banks in 
America whose reputations were international. Turkey 
was overflowing with tobacco, licorice root, rugs, car- 
pets, emery rock, figs, raisins, wool, mohair etc. Bul- 
garia had its perfumes principally, while Russia with 
Black Sea ports of Batoum, Odessa, Sevastopol and 
Novosorisk had vast quantities of hides, furs, man- 
ganese ore, mohair, wool any many other commodities 
that it was more than anxious to turn into American 
credits, and many of them the very things we needed 
in America. Even the Armenians were possessed of 
much material that they could market also, if but the 
means were provided. 

We got out some of it, probably $20,000,000 worth. 
The army program of relief was soon completed. It 
was only a preliminary program anyway, to pave the 
way for the United States Food Administration which 
came along shortly and the American Committee for 
Relief in the Near East which finally took over this 
relief work. But America is duplicating its effort 
there and is expending many an unnecessary dollar. 
Those people are not all beggars; in fact but few of 
them are. Most of them just begged us for a chance 
to market their goods so that they might in turn buy 
the things they needed. While the people of the 
United States were giving many millions of dollars 
for the relief of these folks of the Near East, there 
were in that section vast quantities of goods for 
market that were more than sufficient to pay for all the 
relief they, needed and the people of the Near East 
iti ne to trade if they could only have the 
fac es, 

That situation has not materially changed. The 
people of southern Russia are loyal to the White Army 
and are anti-Bolshevist, but they need the kind of help 


that we can give them without conflicting with any 
political opinions or constitution inhibitions; viz., 
trade. They only want an opportunity to do business 
with us. They are just as loyal to their native soil as 
Americans are to the United States. We Americans 
must learn that we will require to get in, take root and 
branch out and produce fruit right there, and the 
conditions are ripe for the effort at transplanting. 

No country under the sun stands as well with the 
peoples of the Near East as America. None of those 
peoples, not even the Turks, dislike Americans. Quite 
the contrary is true. They all know America’s re- 
sources, financial and material. The only thing that 
America is doing to hurt America with the peoples of 
the Near East is to stay away from them. They 
wonder why America is not there when all other coun- 
tries of the world are. They know they need America, 
they have heard that America is rich and generous 
and progressive and they can not understand why 
there are no American business men out there. 

Before the Civil War in America the United States 
did 70 percent of the trade of the Levant and handled 
it in her own ships. Now she does next to nothing and 
business men from this country must understand that 
they will have to build from the ground up but on the 
finest foundation to be had in the world. And the 
American army and navy must learn that fighting isn’t 
their only duty. There isn’t any reason why the radio 
plants of American warships should not be used to 
transmit commercial messages. If we had no com- 
merce we would not need a navy. It is the commerce 
that pays for the navy and the navy ought to help the 
commerce. In every port of prominence in the Medi- 
terranean and the Black Sea there is an English war- 
ship, and you find them all the way up the Danube as 
far as Belgrade, Serbia, and the commanding officers 
of those warships are all fighting all the time for busi 
ness for England. 





TO RESTORE NATIONAL PARK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—The Senate has 
passed a bill authorizing the Secretary of War to 
cause the Chickamauga and Chattanooga national 
park to be restored to the condition in which it was 
at the time it was taken over for military purposes 
during the war, by the removal of all buildings and 
structures erected for military purposes, obliterat- 
ing all roads, trails, walks and paths not forming 
parts of the plan of the park, filling all trenches 
and other excavations ete. An appropriation of 
$65,000 is carried in the bill. 


WOULD CONSERVE COLORADO RIVER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—Representative 
Randall, of California, has introduced a bill de- 
signed to control and conserve for irrigation, power 
and other uses the flood and flow waters of the 
Colorado River of the West; to protect property 
and construct trunk canals wholly in American ter- 
ritory for irrigation. The present Colorado River 
irrigation project is an international affair between 
the United States and Mexico. Mr. Randall would 
supplement it with an all American project on the 
west branch of the river. 








EXPERIMENT STATION FOR MINNESOTA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—Representative 
Carss, of Minnesota, has introduced a bill provid- 
ing for the establishment and maintenance of a 
forest experiment station at Cloquet, Minn., in co- 
operation with the University of Minnesota. 





ENDORSES WEEKS LAW 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—Senator Townsend, 
of Michigan, has inserted in the Congressional 
Record the following resolution adopted by the pub- 
lie domain commission of Michigan: 


Resolution adopted by the Public Domain Commission 
at a regular meeting Jan. 9, 1920. 
INDORSEMENT OF WEEKS LAW 
[By Mr. Vaughan.] 

WHEREAS, The socalled Weeks law of March 1, 1911, 
provided a policy and appropriation for the acquire- 
ment of land located on the headwaters of navigable 
streams; and 

WHEREAS, We believe such legislation is wise and 
commendable and for the general good ; therefore 

Resolved, That the public domain commission of 
Michigan indorses the policy of land acquirement for 
the purposes set forth in said law and hopes that Con- 
gress will safeguard and continue said policy ; and 

WHEREAS, Another feature of said Weeks law pro- 
vides for a policy of codperation between the national 
Government and the States with relation to a system 
of protection against losses by forest fires ; and 

WHEREAS, Forest fire losses during 1919 occurred in 
Michigan and many other States, causing losses that 
reached enormous figures, and that similar losses are 
bound to occur unless the national Government and the 
States enlarge the plan and scope of prevention and 
control; therefore 

Resolved, That this commission implores Congress 
to greatly increase the appropriation for codperation 
against the menace of forest fires, that the States 
affected may by such policy be better equipped to avoid 
the deplorable results of the past arising from forest 
fire menace ; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to all members of the Congress from Michigan. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Geo. L. Lusk, Secretary. 


DEADLOCKED OVER RAILROAD BILLS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21—The Senate and 
House conferees on the Cummins and Esch railroad 
bills continue virtually deadlocked over the vital 
features of the two measures that are in dis- 
agreement. These include the labor provisions, 
both of which may ultimately be eliminated, the 
transportation board in the Cummins bill, the 
proposed consolidation of the roads into a num- 
ber of strong ‘systems, and the guarantee of 
earnings, which the Cummins bill would make 
permanent. 


The Industrial Traffic League, which was rep- 
resented at the big shippers’ conference in Chi- 
cago in December, has filed a memorial of its 
own with the conferees endorsing the antistrike 
provisions of the Cummins bill, but substituting 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
transportation board in its administration, and 
setting forth its position more in detail as to 
other provisions of the two measures, some of 
which are approved, others disapproved and still 
others endorsed with reservations. 





WANT ROADS TO PAY ACTUAL LOSSES 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 17.—The suit of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association against 
Walker D. Hines, director general of railroads, 
and some twenty railroads, occupied the attention 
of Federal Judge Frank H. Rudkin on Monday of 
this week. So far as the shipments from Wash- 
ington are concerned, it has been the contention 
of attorneys for the lumbermen that a decision in 
their favor would mean hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually. 


Motion to dismiss was granted by Judge Rud- 
kin as affecting the Great Northern and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul on the grounds that 
these railways are incorporated under the laws of 
Minnesota, and are not within the jurisdiction of 
the court. As affecting the other defendants 
Judge Rudkin took the case under advisement. 


The retail lumbermen were represented by K. C. 
Lust, of Chicago, and Danson, Williams & Dan- 
son, of Spokane, Attorney Lust making the argu- 
ments. The bill of complaint seeks to restrain the 
defendants from enforcing section 3 of the bill of 
lading clause of the interstate commerce act, which 
restricts the claimants whose property has been 
injured by the railroads from recovering more than 
the invoice value at the time and place of ship- 
ment. The plaintiffs hold that this is in conflict 
with the Cummins amendment which makes car- 
riers liable for the actual loss. 

The point is made that lumber shipped from 
Washington to a middle western or an eastern 
destination is worth much more when it arrives 
and the damages should conform in event of loss. 





HOW ABOUT THIS FOR SERVICE? 


WAUSAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 19.—The Laun Brothers 
Co., which operates a lumber, hardware and gen- 
eral store here, prides itself upon the service it 
maintains, the wide range of materials it handles 
and the speed with which it fills orders. All these 
things combined to enable it to make a record 
which is unique in this section of the State, and 
probably can not be beaten by any retail company 
in the United States. Last Friday night at 9:15 
o’clock fire destroyed the cook shanty of Camp 8, of 
the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., and the loss was so 
complete that not a thing was saved. Immediate 
action was necessary, as 125 men were fed at this 
camp. Therefore, at 8 a. m. Saturday morning 
the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., gave an order to the 
Laun Brothers Co. for complete equipment for a 
new cook shanty. The log train of the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Co., was made up into a special, several 
extra box cars being pressed into service, and was 
switched into the yard of the Laum Brothers Co., 
at 1la.m. The train was ready to go out at 1:30 
p. m. loaded with lumber, roofing, stoves, a full set 
of tableware, kitchen utensils etc., making a com- 
plete outfit for the eamp. The building was com- 
pleted by Sunday evening and supper for the crew 
was prepared in it. 

H. G. Laun, manager ef the Laun Brothers Co., 
in commenting upon this order and the manner in 
which it was filled, said: 


‘<These are days for doing things and very few 
concerns give this service—fitting out a building 
complete with the inside and all in a few hours. 

‘*This is the first time that we have had the 
honor of having a special train loaded with ma- 
terial for building purposes direct from our yard, 
and speaks well for the yard and general store, as 
well as for the hardware store. Can you beat it?’’ 
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NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN HOLD BIG ANNUAL 


Problems Confronting the Trade Are Discussed in a Practical Way—Methods of Inventorying for Tax Returns 
Explained—Reports Show Association in Strong Condition 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—The thirtieth 
annual convention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association opened this afternoon with the 
assembly room of the court house filled to the last 
chair and scores of men standing. The hotels have 
been filling up with retailers since Monday morning, 
and all available space at the West Hotel has been 
taken up with manufacturers’ exhibits. Registra- 
tion went forward with a rush all day, and indica- 
tions point to a record attendance. A vigorous and 
splendidly balanced program has been prepared 
by Secretary Pfund, and the thirtieth annual has 
gotten off with a flying start. 

Gov. Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, was chosen by 
Mr. Pfund to start the convention in the right way, 
so the governor made a splendid appeal for true 
Americanism, and the audience cheered him to the 
echo. Mr. Lowden was born in Minnesota, and in 
opening his address he alluded to this fact. ‘‘I 
feel much at home in the State where I was born,’’ 
he said, ‘‘tho it seems to me there are more people 
in this audience today than there were in the whole 
State at that time. I recall that at one time I 
watched a drive of logs down Sunrise River, and 
that ought to qualify me for membership in your 
association.’’ At this point President Ward 
pinned the official association badge upon the lapel 
of Mr. Lowden’s coat. 

Mr. Lowden then recalled his boyhood experiences 
in Sunrise City, as the village was called where he 
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was born. His own ancestors had been American 
born for many generations, but many of his neigh- 
bors had been born in foreign countries. But all 
people who lived the pioneer life in the big woods 
and faced the pioneer dangers learned that there 
must be codperation among them if any were to 
survive. They had to learn a common language, 
else codperation would be impossible. During the 
governor’s boyhood there was a serious Sioux up- 
rising; and Indians were more numerous in the 
territory than were white people. Under these con- 
ditions Americanization was complete in a single 
generation. There was no social distinction, and 
there was common danger. ‘‘ When men lie, rifle in 
hand, under the same blanket to await on the 
morrow a common foe,’’ Mr. Lowden said, ‘‘they 
are not likely ever again to clash over race or 
religious differences.’’ 

But after this pioneer start at true Americaniza- 
tion people began settling in large cities. The 
foreign born who came to America settled in com- 
munities and settlements of their own; and it was 
easy for enemies of the American ideal to generate 
class and racial prejudice. When the world war 
came on the law of necessity again operated, and 
community spirit reappeared. ‘‘But now,’’ said 
the governor, ‘‘we are in danger of losing it again. 
We must hold to it with all our might. Whether 
we live upon the farm or in the village or in the 
city we must become a vital part of the little 
community which surrounds us, and so revive the 
soul of community life.’’ 

When he was 8 years old Mr. Lowden visited St. 
Paul and thought it was the greatest city in the 
world. This was in the course of the journey his 
family made in moving from Minnesota to Iowa. 
There were no railroads, so the family had to 
travel with horses and wagon over corduroy 








roads. No man who rode over the old cordu- 
roy, Mr. Lowden affirmed, ever was a victim 
of liver trouble or dyspepsia. From St. Paul the 
family traveled by boat down the Mississippi in a 
steamer that not only seemed magnificent beyond 
the height of imagination but really was finer than 
any boat now afloat on the great river. Upon em- 
barking the children were put to bed at once; but 
the future governor waited wide awake for the un- 
imaginable sensation of starting on an actual 
voyage. Hours later his mother came into the 
little room and asked him why he did not go to 
sleep. And when he said he was waiting for the 
boat to start she informed him that it had been 
under way for some hours. ‘‘I then learned,’’ said 
Mr. Lowden, ‘‘for the first time that there was 
much to be said for the affirmative of the question 
whether pursuit or possession affords the greater 
satisfaction.’’ The boat touched at Dubuque, and 
there the future governor saw his first railroad 
train. ‘‘Little did I then think,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
the railroad locomotive was soon to drive the more 
beautiful and more splendid steamship from the 
great Father of Waters. And I want to say now 
that I shall not be content until the steamship 
shall again come into its own upon our national 
waterways. ’’ 

In the course of his address Mr. Lowden recalled 
a meeting at Springfield of the heads of various 
war work committees. One had worked for greater 
coéperation between the people of the city and the 
people of the country, and he had discovered no 
substantial difference between the two classes. 
Another had had charge of securing codperation 
among the churches of all faiths, and he had met 
with a ready and an enthusiastic response. Another 
had had charge of smoothing differences between 
miners and operators and he found both these 
classes ready to meet in a sane and friendly spirit 
for the purpose of establishing a practical work- 
ing basis. There is nothing more important than 
fostering this feeling of brotherhood, and there is 
no duty more pressing than organization of all the 
forces of our national life for the common good. 
There was no grander sight than the compact, 
united front which the United States presented to 
her foreign foes during the late war. 


Negligent in Community Action 


The people of the United States have infinite 
capacities for community action, but in some re- 
spects they are very negligent. Every one ree- 
ognizes the fact that business is changing and 
methods are changing with it. The principles of 
the American Government have remained unchanged 
for the last hundred years and probably will re- 
main unchanged for another hundred; but the 
methods by which these principles are to be given 
force must change for the purpose of securing 
efficiency. This they have not done. In Illinois 
it became the habit when a complaint was made to 
appoint a commission to investigate. With a num- 
ber of persons on these commissions no one was 
responsible and so no efficiency of work was pos- 
sible. The State finally abolished some 125 com- 
missions and created nine departments ot Govern- 
ment each headed by one person. The experience 
is that these departments are working and that 
people like the change. 

One department deals with finance and has power 
to check over public expenditures and to formulate 
a budget. A budget is very simple in principle. 
It consists of estimating expenditures and correlat- 
ing them to income. Taxes have been steadily ris- 
ing and have a direct relation to the high cost of 
living and to the great wave of unrest that is 
sweeping the country. Before a business man de- 
cides to expand his business he first makes a very 
careful study of taxes. As these charges steadily 
rise they threaten to stifle initiative and private 
enterprise. The Federal estimates of four years ago 
ran about $1,200,000,000. This year they are run- 
ning about $4,800,000,000. These figures are ap- 
palling and unless corrected will in time overthrow 
prosperity. In Illinois the budget system has 
worked. There is one man whose fame and success 
in public life depends not upon his spending money 
but upon his finding ways of saving it. And some 
such power must be lodged with a responsible man 
in Washington. 

Americans do not appreciate the blessing they 
have in good government. There is a school of 
political philosophers that says all property is the 
gift of nature and all people ought to share equally. 
But good government enhances the gifts of nature. 
Between the United States and Mexico there is but 
2 line. Nature is as bountiful on one side of the 
line as on the other; but on one side is poverty and 
starvation and on the other is prosperity, wealth and 


peace. The difference lies in the fact that there is 
stable government on one side and none on the 
other. 

‘*Government,’’ said Mr. Lowden in closing, ‘‘is 
our greatest wordly possession, because without it 
the things that enrich and ennoble life could not be. 
The sanctity of the home, the security of life, 
liberty and property, the school houses dotting all 
our land, the church spires pointing heavenward, 
could not exist for a moment unless a worthy Gov- 
ernment threw its protecting aegis over them. 
Nature’s prodigal gifts are of no value unless a 
stable, just Government exists to protect them.’’ 


Address of the President 


President Frank J. Ward, of Clinton, Iowa, in 
the course of his address stated that a year ago 
when people began considering reconstruction they 
expected it would be a short period of readjust- 
ment and a return to old conditions. Now we know 
we can never return to what we were before the 
war. There is a spirit of unrest abroad in the land, 
and with it goes a lowered efficiency. This fact 
suggests a great many subjects for discussion, and 
some of them will be touched upon by the conven- 
tion speakers. But there is one matter that deserves. 
the very great attention of retail lumbermen. 
Laborers have long been organized; farmers are 
organizing to secure greater efficiency; and lum- 
bermen must realize that if they too are to main- 
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tain their efficiency at the highest possible level they 
must learn to codperate. 


The association has done excellent work, and 
Secretary Pfund’s report will be found a record 
of great achievement. His activities must not be 
cramped in the future. But for the association to 
continue giving the best possible service it will 
need more finances. The board of directors plans 
to ask for an increase of dues. It is hoped that 
the brethern who are outside the association will 
realize their opportunities and obligations and 
will add their moral and financial support to the 
organization. 


The people of the United States must relearn the 
lessons of economy and greater production. There 
has been a hysterical profiteer hunt, and while 
doubtless some profiteers will be found there can 
hardly be enough to explain all of the high cost of 
living. Certainly the retail lumberman has not 
carried the role of profiteer. This is thrift week 
and also ‘‘Own Your Home’’ Gay. Home owner- 
ship is a first aid to citizenship, and it is a matter 
which the retailer can study to his own advantage 
and to the advantage of his community. 

Charles Webster, former president of the asso- 
ciation and at present a railroad commissioner of 
Iowa, spoke briefly on the subject of returning the 
railroads to private ownership. He explained why 
he was opposed to the pending legislation in Con- 
gress and also to the Plumb plan. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The forenoon session was opened with a 
very interesting motion picture film showing the 
most modern skidding and loading machinery at 
work in the woods. This film was shown by 
courtesy of the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, and 
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was explained by J. J. Lumm, who is sales man- 
ager of this company. 
Report of the Treasurer 
Treasurer C. E. English gave his report, of 
which the following is a summary: 
Cash. balance, Dee. 31, 1918... ccccccccccces $ 5,204.53 
Receipts during 1919......... 59,338.49 


DONE: oss 5 choeeeenveneceececnceses 50,650.86 
Cash balance, Dec. 31, 1919...2.66ccccedcdccses 13,938.16 


The Secretary’s Report 

Secretary Adolph Pfund prefaced his report 
by stating that the first day’s registration this 
year is 350 greater than the registration for the 
first day last year. He stated that one of the 
most important matters that engaged retail lum 
bermen’s attention at this time is the matter 
of invoicing for the purpose of making Federal 
income tax returns. An address was delivered 
in Minneapolis in December by the chief of the 
inventories section of the Federal revenue de 
partment, and Mr. Pfund read this address. He 
requested the trade press to reprint this address 
in full, and accordingly it follows below: 





Inventorying for Tax Returns 

The inventory sections of the revenue act are 
really a recent matter. In the old law of 1915 and 
in the law of 1916 and in the amended 1916 law which 
cover the tax for 1917, and in the excess profits tax 
law as originally passed in 1917, there was no men- 
tion in the act of inventories or the method of taking 
inventories. There was a department rule thruout 
that period that inventories should be taken at cost. 
Cost, however was never clearly and distinctly de- 
fined during that entire period. 

Reviews Treasury Decisions 

Somewhat over a year ago a Treasury decision 
defined cost for the first time, and also authorized 
the taking of inventories at cost or market price, 
whichever was lower. That was the first detailed 
pronouncement on the part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of any rule for the taking of inventories. 

In the 1918 act a very short section was put in 
which provided that whenever in the judgment of 
the commission it should be necessary for a tax 
payer to use inventories in computing his income, 
the inventory should be taken in such manner as the 
commissioner might direct, conforming to the best 
practices in the trade or business, and as most 
clearly reflecting the income. 

What Goods Shall Be Included 


Under that provision of the act, the substance of 
the former Treasury decision was incorporated into 
the regulations, which are known as regulations 45, 
covering the act of 1918. In those regulations there 
is a provision, first, that those goods shall be taken 
in the inventory of the tax payer which are actually 
his own property; that as to goods in transit, those 
goods which are his in legal contemplation shall be 
included in the inventory, and those which are not 
his, which have been sold or which he has not pur- 
chased until delivery, shall be excluded from the 
inventory. 

Method of Pricing the Inventory 

The methods of pricing the inventory are, as I 
stated, laid down as cost, as one complete basis, 
or cost or market, whichever is lower, as the other 
basis. 

Cost is defined in the regulations as being the 
cost of the goods actually in the inventory as shown 
in the invoices, with such additions for freight and 
handling as have actually been incurred. And in 
case any inventories are so intermingled that dis- 
tinct items can not be allocated thru the inventory, 
then there is a presumption that the first goods pur- 
chased are the first sold, that the last goods pur- 
chased are the ones inventoried. 


How to Extend at “‘Cost or Market” 


The market basis of price is defined as the ruling 
current market at the time of closing the books upon 
the specific goods in question. The cost or market 
rule is applied by setting down in parallel columns 
opposite the quantities in the inventory, the cost 
arrived at either by allocation of the specific goods 
or by applying the presumption that the latest pur- 
chase represents the inventory, and in another col- 
umn the then current prevailing market upon those 
goods. The lesser of these two extensions is then 
taken into a third column which represents the in- 
ventory and is used as the cost or market, which- 
ever is lower, as the basis for taking the inventory. 


A Method Not Acceptable to Department 


Last spring a question came up with respect to 
one of the lumber companies in Minneapolis which 
made it important to them to know whether their 
method of taking inventories was acceptable to the 
department. Their attorney visited Washington and 
laid the entire matter before us and was given a 
departmental ruling that the method used was not 
in accordance with the regulations and could not be 
accepted by the department as truly reflecting the 
income year by year of the corporation in question. 
It was desired to have a thoro hearing of the ques- 
tion and an authoritative decision, and that rule 
of the income tax unit was appealed to the advisory 
tax board. and the advisory tax board sustained 
the ruling of the income tax unit. 


Can Not Use Flat Price Year After Year 
That method of taking inventories was the use 
of a flat price year after year, regardless of the 
movement of the market up or down. That was 
held to be neither cost nor market, and the com- 
pany in question was requested to amend its re- 
turns, change its statements of income for the years 
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1917 and 1918 and was given the option of tax payer 
also for the year 1916. 
Big Rate Makes Accuracy Important 

The importance of this question from the stand- 
point of the Government is this: If we were dealing, 
as we were prior to 1917, with a low and uniform 
rate of taxation, the method of pricing the inven- 
tory would, after all, be relatively unimportant. A 
fixed price might not accurately to a cent reflect 
income, but the amount of the error involved, and 
particularly the amount of error in the tax com- 
puted at 2 percept, would be so small as practically 
to be negligible and the loss of tax would be made 
up by a disproportionately higher tax in another 
year; so that over a period, with a fixed rate of 
taxation, we would have under that plan of pricing 
inventories substantially the amount of tax that 
should have been returned. 

But in 1917 the éxcess profit tax was put into 
effect, the rate jumped from a 2 to a possible 66 
percent, and in 1918 it went up to a 12 percent nor- 
mal tax and possible war profits tax of 80 percent. 

So that the question of allocating income to the 
year actually became highly important, and that is 
really the reason behind the department’s insistence 
upon accurate methods of taking inventories for the 
purpose of reflecting the true net income; so that 
as between tax payers who have been following ac- 
curate cost method, or accurate cost or market 
method, and tax payers who have been following 
an arbitrary method there might be a correct ad- 
justment of the tax. 

Uniform Basis Fair to All Tax Payers 

It is obvious that if inventories on a rising market 
were not stepped up in accordance with the move- 
ment of that market and the cost of replacing the 
goods sold, the tax payers that followed that method 
would not report, in the years in which heavy tax 
rates would impose, as large an income as would 
the tax payer who had followed scrupulously a cost 
method. 

It is mainly to insure the equality in the tax bur- 
dens among tax payers and not so much to get a 
maximum amount of tax that the inventory pricing 
method must be fairly uniform as between competi- 
tors in the same business and as between industries. 


Working Back from Latest Purchases 
Now, the particular method that is laid down in 
the regulations and that we will try to apply in 
principle to the 1919 inventories and for past years, 
is giving the inventory quantities by kind and class 
of lumber; to extend opposite those quantities the 
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prices actually paid in the latest invoices; following 
that, invoice by invoice, until the inventory quantity 
is exhausted. That is, if you have in the inventory 
5,000 feet of 2x4, 12 feet long, and you have the 
latest invoice purchase of 3,000 feet at $21, that 
3,000 is extended at $21. Then we move back until 
we find another thousand purchased, say, at $20.50, 
and that thousand is extended at $20.50, and then 
move back to the next thousand at $20, perhaps, and 
extend that at $20, for any given year. That applied 
to 1916 gives us a base from which to start for the 
reidjustment for 1917 and 1918. Any figure in the 
1916 tax at the 2 percent base is extended on the 
1$16 so reidjusted. Then we pass on to 1917. At 
the close of 1917 we apply the same principle. If 
the inventory is not exhausted by purchases within 
the year, we of course take the latest purchases 
in the preceding year as shown by the examination 
of that year that has already been made. So that 
always we are carrying forward at the same price 
the merchandise which remains on hand entirely 
thru the year, applying the presumption, however, 
that the earliest merchandise in is the first sold, and 
we are always extending the balance at the’ replace- 
ment value, again applying the principle that the 
latest purchase is supposed to be the goods in the 
inventory. 

Now there are certain practical deviations that 
I think it is desirable to us to make from that fixed 
method in the reidjustments that we are contem- 
plating at the present time, deviations that will not 
produce a materially different result but that will 
materially shorten our work. 


Suggests Deviation for Such Items as Sash 

In the first place, we have very little difficulty 
with the ordinary run of lumber. That applies both 
to the dimension and to the boards. Ordinarily we 
find purchases within the year for the large bulk 
of that class of merchandise. But we do not find 
purchases within the year, or the purchases are 
very widely scattered, for such merchandise as sash 
and doors and that kind of goods. They are not 
bought in the same way and very much more likely 
to scatter as to price. 

It has occurred to me that it would be practicable 
for us to approximate those prices for each of the 
years on the basis of the late invoices for that kind 
of goods, assuming that the inventory is priced at 
the list; and then from the invoices taking the aver- 
age discounts that have been taken during the year; 
following that back for a period sufficiently long to 
represent the ordinary turn-over in the yard or in 
the company in question. 


Will Take Each Yard of a Line Separately 

There is also another deviation, not in principle 
but in practice, that I think we are absolutely forced 
to, not only with respect to the special merchandise 
but with respect to the entire inventory. It has 
veen the practice of all the line yards with whicn 
I have come in contact since I came out here, to 
take the inventories in detail by yards and to recap 
only the footage of the lumber and the miscellaneous 
merchandise in dollars. 

Under that set of circumstances I think it is de- 
sirable for us to treat the inventory by yards rather 
than the inventory of the company as a whole. It 
will not produce a materially different result in my 
opinion one way or the other, but it will save us 
the recapping of all the inventories of all the line 
yards in each company. 


Another Shortcut for Handling Group of Yards 


Another thing that has occurred to me as a very 
possible shortcut for the year 1916, somewhat less 
for the year 1917, and still less for the year 1918, 
would be to &pply a plan of sampling; that is, we 
will work out three or four or as many yards in a 
given company, following the plan that I have out- 
lined, as more to give us a representative picture 
of the company as a whole, until both we, from the 
government’s standpoint, and the company, from 
their standpoint, feel that we have a picture of the 
difference between the Government method and the 
method that has been followed by the company, 
for that year and that company, and then using that 
percentage, applying that in dollars to the entire in- 
ventory of the company, increasing the inventory 
or decreasing it differentially. That will save us 
going over a great many individual yards, and once 
we have satisfied ourselves that we have a repre- 
sentative selection will, I think, give us approxi- 
mately the same result we would get from a com- 
plete examination, one that will shorten our work 
very much and, I think, prove perfectly satisfactory. 


Using a Moving Monthly Average 


There are some other deviations that I think for 
the purpose of saving work and saving time we may 
find practicable. We may find it practicable for 
1916, 1917 and 1918, where records are in such shape 
that we can get actual monthly costs and actual 
monthly sales in quantities and in dollars, to follow 
a moving average, using the inventory plus the pur- 
chases, subtracting cost of sales, and arriving at a 
new average for the close of the month, and then 
following that forward month by month and year 
by year thru the period, always bearing in mind, 
however, that the 1919 inventory will be adjusted 
upon the plan outlined in the regulations for the 
taking of the inventories. 


Quick Approximations Much Desired 

The whole object of our reidjustment is to correct 
the statements of income as nearly as we may be 
able to do at this time, and with the least possible 
work on the part of our Government agents, who are 
very much behind the game at the present time, and 
any quick approximations we can get are very much 
to be desired, provided they substantially reflect the 
increase in income that ought to be incorporated 
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in each year, and provided we are able to get to- 
gether with this substantial increase that ought to 
go into that particular year. Of course, we want 
first of all to be assured of reasonable accuracy in 
the allocation of the inventory adjustment from one 
year to the other. It is very important to the com- 
panies that as much be allocated to 1916 as belongs 
in 1916, because in that year the rate is 2 percent. 
It is equally important to the Government that as 
much be allocated to 1918 as belongs to 1918, because 
in that year the rate may go as high as 80 percent. 
The revenue agent’s office, I am sure, and Mr. 
Hardy, who is the representative of the inventory 
section, from Washington, and who will work to- 
gether upon these reidjustments, can work with you 
upon your specific problems and I am sure arrive 
at a workable basis for getting these adjustments 
of the earlier returns. 
Companles’ Returns Will Be Audited 
There is one other feature. A great many re- 
turns from these companies have not been audited 
for the period under discussion, in any way. The 
audit which we are making will readjust not only 
the inventories but will go into the entire question 
of the returns and endeavor to make the audit com- 
plete and bring it up to date. That covers the gen- 
eral outline of what I wanted to say. 
Outlines the Year’s Activities 
In continuing his report Mr. Pfund outlined 
the year’s association activities. The plan ser- 
vice department has drawn more special plans 
than in any former year, the increase being more 
than 50 percent, and the stock plans have been 
extended. More members are using the traffic 
department, and the returns have been 50 percent 
or more greater than during any previous year. 
Considerable success has resulted from efforts to 
get back shipments; and the year has taught 
the wisdom of dealing with reliable concerns. The 
secretary also put in a word of entreaty and 
warning that when the markets drop the mem- 
bers of the association refrain from canceling 
orders. 
Will Install Collection Department 
The directors have authorized the installation 
of a department of collections largely for the 
purpose of collecting bad accounts from people 
who have moved away from the neighborhood. 
Angus McDonald, formerly with the J. H. Queal 
Lumber Co., is to be in charge. Some field men 
will be added to the staff for the purpose of 
gathering information that can be used in a 
legitimate way in shaping legislation, for getting 
new members and for doing other necessary work 
of the association. 
Unanimous Vote to Double Dues 
The secretary then touched upon the matter 
of finances and stated that the board of directors 
had recommended unanimously that dues be 
raised from $10 to $20 a year. He said the asso- 
ciation had demonstrated that it could run on the 
old figure, but that its activities would neces- 
sarily be cramped. After an interesting but one- 
sided debate, since there was no opposition, the 
meeting voted unanimously by rising vote to in- 
crease the dues to $20. 
Community Spirit Should Be Fostered 
The final speaker at the morning session was 
Alexander Karr, seecretary-manager gf the Fed- 
erated Community Association, Fargo, N. D. Mr. 
Karr spoke on ‘‘The Community House—Does It 
Pay Business Dividends?’’ In beginning his 
speech Mr. Karr asked all men from towns having 
a community house to stand. But one man rose. 
This, the speaker said, seemed to be the general 
experience over the country. It is a new move- 
ment, but a very important one. The community 
house is proving as useful and necessary as the 
church and school house and is being recognized 
as a necessity by national leaders. The Pilgrims 
landing in 1620 drew up a covenant that em- 
bodied a recognition of the vital character of 
community spirit; Franklin in commenting on 
the Declaration of Independence remarked that 
the signers must hang together or hang separate- 
ly; and the signing of the document that pledged 
‘four lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor’’ 
was a recognition of the value and efficiency of 
community spirit. But this spirit will not live 
and grow unless it is housed. The Children of 
Israel in escaping from Egypt built a tabernacle 
to house the Idea of Jehovah and later built 
Solomon’s Temple for the same purpose; and this 
fostering of the Idea of Jehovah has made the 
Jews a marked people to this dav. 
Rural Social Life Maintains Farm Production 


The United States has not done its duty to the 
foreigner. No attempt has been made in an 
active and constructive way to incorporate him 
into a community with the bonds of a true Ameri- 
can spirit, and the present unrest follows. A 
survey in Maine showed that most of the counties 
were losing population and that the average age 
of the active farmers was more than fifty years. 
Most communities are well churched and schooled, 
but nothing similar is done for social life. The 
decline '~ agricultural production is a menace 


to the world; but production will not increase 
until rural communities wake up. There have 
been campaigns for everything except for a prac- 
tical revival of community spirit. In conclusion 
Mr. Karr described some of the work of his own 
association and gave it as his opinion that farm- 
ers would coéperate heartily in such a movement 
if the business men in the town would quit fight- 
ing among themselves. Dissension in the town 
means the death of community spirit. 


Appoints Committee on Resolutions 
President Ward appointed the following com- 
mittee on resolutions: Stanley Moore, G. D. 
Rose, B. B. Sonntag and R. L. Dunlap. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session President Ward intro- 
duced Elmer C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, as the man who always carries an 
inspiration. Mr. Hole told the lumbermen that 
they had a right to be proud of their association, 
of its efficient leadership and of the far sighted 
work it is doing. The association will continue 
to be a leader as long as it can muster the strong 
manhood of the Northwest behind its construc- 
tive program. Mr. Hole believes in humanizing 
the lumber business, in appealing to the four 
square instincts of the customer and in offering 
him a four square service. He told of a North 
Dakota farmer who was planning a group of 
farm buildings, all of which were on a generous 
scale except the house. The retailer appealed 
to his neighborhood pride, to his pride in his 
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boys and his desire to have their good opinion, 
to his consideration for his wife; and the farmer 
built a good house. 

Making Women the Allies of the Retailer 

Women are bearing a larger share in the 
affairs of the world, and it is right that they 
should. Their intelligence and their special 
understanding can be made the allies of the 
yard. They understand and appreciate sanita 
tion. Out of the war has emerged the work of 
the sanitary engineer; and now campaigns of 
publie health and sanitation are being started 
all over the country. Women and retailers as 
allies can do much to further these campaigns. 

Little things in business are often the biggest 
and most important. There is the matter of 
proper dealing with employees. They are your 
representatives. There is much of profiteering 
being talked, but few people have ever seen a 
profiteer. Lumbermen are being talked of as in 
the list of profiteers; but the local lumberman 
will never be called that name if he takes care 
of little things in his business and tries to be the 
right kind of citizen. 

Asks for Codperation with Manufacturers 

Following Mr. Hsle’s remarks Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, discussed some of the things 
of common interest to manufacturers and retail- 
ers. Sometimes, he said, it seems that retailers 
wrongly believe manufacturers are so big and so 
independent that they are careless of the re- 
tailer’s interests. The manufacturer can not 
sell lumber unless the retailer buys it, and the 
retailer will not buy it unless he can sell 
it again; hence the manufacturer has a vital 
interest in the handling of lumber clear down to 


the final consumer. Dr. Compton congratulated 
the Northwestern association upon having a 
splendid leadership that is making it a vital force 
in smoothing out the rough spots in lumber 
handling . 
The Dangers of Antitrust Legislation 

One matter of great importance is the relation 
of various trade associations to the law. Anti- 
trust Jaws are as old as English law and from 
the beginning have been aimed at the destruc- 
tion of monopoly. Six or eight years ago an 
attempt was made to change the operation of 
law from the destruction of monopoly after it 
appeared, to the destruction of causes of mo- 
nopoly. Notable among these attempts are the 
Clayton act and the Federal Trade Commission 
law. The former forbade, among other things, 
intercorporate share holding and interlocking di- 
rectorates. This law contains one incipient dan- 
ger in that it has the elements of class legisla- 
tion. It makes business organizations liable 
before the courts but exempts labor unions and 
farmers’ organizations; and in this fact there 
lie the possibilities of essential injustice and 
even disaster. 


Mail Order Men Find Loopholes in Laws 


The Federal Trade Commission law forbids 
unfair methods of competition; and under this 
power the commission restrained certain mail 
order concerns from using certain forms of mis- 
leading advertising. But it seems that while 
complying in letter the restrained concerns have 
been able by devious means to accomplish nearly 
the same results; and these new methods are 
said to be beyond the reach of the commission. 
This is one of many facts which indicate that 
our legislation has loopholes in it and does not 
measure up to the ideal of equality before the 
law. 

The members of the Northwestern association 
can use their organization for a proper and ef- 
fective expression of opinion about legislation. 
The doubling of the annual assessment will make 
possible a greater activity in this direction. 


Millmen Striving Hard to Increase Output 


The lumber industry is of late coming into 
its own. ‘For the first time in a great while 
manufacturers are able to make a little money; 
and while prices seem high, the public must ac- 
custom itself to a higher level of prices. The 
rise in prices during the last six or eight months 
has been searcely more than enough to put the 
business on a sound basis, During the war the 
building business and the production of lumber 
were discouraged so that labor might be diverted 
to other lines of work. This no doubt was a wise 
thing. The manufacturers are not holding up 
shipments or production for the purpose of rais- 
ing prices; and in fact prices have nothing to do 
with the shortage. Manufacturers will produce 
lumber as fast as they can get labor for their 
operations, and they will ship it as fast as they 
can get cars, regardless of price. Inflation is 
worldwide, and the cause of high prices is be- 
yond the control of the manufacturers of lumber 
and indeed is beyond the control of the United 
States. American prices can not be dissociated 
from world prices. Before prices recover trom 
inflation we may have to wait for foolish theo- 
ries of Government to prove themselves imprac- 
tical. We may have to wait until people learn 
again that happiness and comfort are to be got- 
ten by orderly process, by production, by foster- 
ing religion and education and codperation. 


Swamped by Flood of Ill Advised Laws 

Harry H. Merrick, president of the Great Lakes 
Trust Co. of Chicago, made a talk on the general 
subject of ‘‘Business Problems.’’ Mr. Merrick 
stated that one of the pressing problems of the 
time is the organization of business interests 
and of thinking people in such a way that the 
affairs of the nation may be wisely handled. The 
country is being swamped under a flood of legis- 
lation, some of it good, some ill advised, some 
poorly understood, some downright bad. Laws 
are passed, and no one gives much consideration 
to them until the evil effects begin to show them- 
selves. Business legislation is drawn by con- 
gressmen who are not business men and who do 
not come from business centers. Three men com- 
ing from towns where there are no industries 
framed the antitrust law. We pay little atten- 
tion to these things until the laws begin to hit 
our pocketbooks, and then we squall. 

This is presidential year, and the voters of the 
United States must take care to be right. There 
is little difference between parties, and most men 
are prepared to vote for the man who looks right 
to them regardless of his party affiliations. But 
the man elected next fall must be a two fisted, 
red blooded man who speaks our language. 


Should Keep Posted on Legislation 


Mr. Merrick then asked how many men had 
read the Cummins bill, and six held up their 
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hands. He then asked how many had read the 
Kenyon bill, and two held up their hands. With 
this showing as a text the speaker took the 
American publie to task for their indifference to 
vital political concerns. ‘‘The women have come 
into the right of suffrage just recently,’’ he said, 
‘Sand I regret that they could not have entered 
on these responsibilities before these troubled 
times came on so that they might have had more 
information. But don’t you criticise your wives 
when you get home. After this showing it is 
hard to believe that they can have less informa- 
tion than you do.’’ 

Urges Closer Contact Between Legislators and 

People 

Mr. Merrick declared he was an optimist about 
the United States and said he believed it had 
never been greater than it is now. But the body 
politic must be as wisely treated and used as 
the human body. It is subject to similar ills and 
will deteriorate under abuse or grow strong under 
proper care. One practical problem that con- 
fronts the United States is railroad legislation. 
But in passing such legislation it is necessary to 
get the legislators down at Washington to under- 
stand what the people back home want and what 
sort of people they are; in short to reéstablish 
human contact between the legislators and their 
constituents, something that seems to have been 
broken during recent years. The high cost of 
living is another problem of pressing importance, 
and some very foolish and silly things are being 
done to correct it. People, even men in high sta- 
tion, seem to forget the immutable law of supply 
and demand and the fact that this law is still 
regulating the trend of prices. 

Mr. Merrick elaborated these points at con- 
siderable length and closed with a strong plea 
that the power of the 100 percent American be 
felt in public life. The big audience in the as- 
sembly room became highly enthusiastic over his 
vigorous and humorous presentation of his 
message. 

Appoints Committee on Nominations 

At the close of the session President Ward 
named the following members of the nominating 
committee: Henry Westerman, Fred H. Henry, 
Lewis Guest and H. C. Behrens. 

CLOSING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—The final session 
was opened by the Minneapolis male quartet, which 
has given high satisfaction at all sessions. This 
was followed by a logging film shown by the 
Southern Pine Association. 

Every Real Business Man Advertises 

Charles L. Estey, director of advertising, United 
Typothetae of America, made a splendid speech on 


building for the future. His speech was sparkling 
and epigrammatic. All business has much in com- 
mon, he said, which is the excuse for a printer talk- 
ing to lumbermen. He mentioned the spirit of prog- 
ress and ethical conduct fostered by master printers 
and said that without printing and schools neither 
churches nor Government could be conducted. The 
coéperative spirit and exchange of ideas make for 
progress. He commended the trade press and men- 
tioned President Kirby’s New Year’s message as 
something he would frame and hang over his desk. 
Every real business man knows the exact cost of 
doing business. Tht average lumber office is a 
disgrace to business because of the dirt and dis- 
order. Every real business man advertises both 
in local papers and direct by mailing list. Mr. 
Estey closed with a tribute to the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen and with a spirited appeal 
for thoro Americanism. 

J. 8. Williams, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, made a brief address on the increasing 
utility of shingles and explained the proper use of 
the new system of packing. 


Resolutions Adopted; Officers Elected 


The resolution committee reported resolutions 
favoring the return of the railroads to private own- 
ership under competent supervision, favored ade- 
quate but not excessive freight rates, opposed a 
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guarantee or limitation of rail earnings and 
opposed compulsory consolidation and the creation 
of a Federal transportation board. The chairman 
urged the members to wire to their congressmen 
asking for the retention of the antistrike clause 
in pending legislation. Other resolutions endorsed 
the building of community houses, recommended 
the building of railroad rolling stock, extended the 
thanks of the association to the speakers, exhibitors, 
commercial association, West Hotel and to the city 
fathers. Resolutions were concluded with a me- 
morial to the deceased members. 

The nominations committee presented the fol- 
lowing candidates, who were elected: 

President—F. J. Ward. 

Vice president—I. R. Goodridge. 

Directors: C. A. Finch, F. M. Mann, John 
Dower and E. B. Raesly. 


Insurance Branch Makes Excellent Showing 


At the insurance meeting Vice President A. R. 
Rogers reviewed the year’s business and compli- 
mented Secretary Oscar Hauschild on the excel- 
lent showing. Secretary Hauschild told of the 
projected extension of business into new territory. 
At the election all the retiring directors were re- 
elected except one, who has withdrawn from the 
lumber business. Secretary Hauschild was elected 
to the board in his place. 


SALESMEN IN ANNUAL DINNER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 19.—Under the direc- 
tion and chaperonage of President Charles Van 
Pelt the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association held its annual dinner to- 
night at the Radisson Hotel. Despite the innocent 
and innocuous quality of the grape juice and gin- 
ger ale served the guests, there was the old-time 
fervor and volume to the singing of the associa- 
tion’s anthem: 

Once more we are together, 
And we don’t care whether 
We ever sell another bill again ; 

’Tis the annual rally 


Of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumber, sash and door salesmen. 


The guests wore multi-colored star spangled hats 
furnished by the Carr-Cullen Co. and joined vocifer- 
ously in singing other hymns from the combined 
menu card and hymn book. After polishing off the 
five-course dinner the high light of which was milk- 
fed fried chicken the boys burned up several cords 
of valuable cigars while the hobo entertainer cured 
his cough with Buda water and the girlies danced 
and sang. His honor, the mayor, was a guest at the 
dinner and drank the ginger ale and stood sponsor 
for the safe and sane character of the gathering. 
There was general commendation of the work done 
by President Van Pelt and the committee in plan- 
ning and carrying thru the affair. 





MOUNTAIN STATES DEALERS MEET 


Much Good Work Done During the Year—District Meetings Prove Beneficial—Increase in Membership 
Recorded—Advisability of Increasing Dues Carefully Considered 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 20.—Not only is the Moun- 
tain States Lumber Dealers’ Association holding 
its seventeenth annual convention here this week, 
but this is the week of the stock show, the horse 
show and other events, and, incidentally the hard- 
ware dealers, laundrymen and potato growers are 
holding their conventions also. So Denver is toler- 
ably crowded; but Denver managed to take care 
of all of them someway, and the lumbermen are 
no inconspicuous element in Denver’s suddenly in- 
creased population. 

The Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held its first session this morning, President 
C. A. Biggs, of Canon City, Colo., opening the 
meeting with a brief resume of the year just closed. 
He said the man in the lumber business has made 
some money, but not such a lot as some people sup- 
pose. ‘‘We haven’t made a fortune,’’ he said, 
‘*but we have been on the winning side. I am not 
as optimistic as to the future in regard to prices. 
We have sold lumber at prices never heard of be- 
fore but, at that, lumber is lower than it was five 
years ago when compared with the advances in farm 
products. As long as that continues lumber will 
not go lower. As a matter of fact, I suppose, it 
has not been higher, but money has been cheaper. 
A few years ago there was $6,000,000,000 of paper 
money in the world; today there is $30,000,000,- 
000.7? 

But the president did not look for any marked 
slump in the price of lumber. ‘‘The millmen are 
going slow about cutting their timber and then 
turning over sixty to eighty percent of the pro- 
ceeds to the Government. They would rather hang 
on to their timber until we return to normal condi- 








tions. The supply is low, and help is scarce. We 
thought when our millions of returned soldiers 
were turned loose there would be an over-supply of 
labor and that we would have to find jobs .for them. 
But they have all taken their places and still there 
is a shortage. As far as the building situation is 
concerned people can not rent and they must build, 
and I look for a continued boom in building.’’ 


Secretary Tells of Year’s Work 


Secretary R. D. Mundell, of Denver, Colo., pre- 
sented his annual report. He told of the ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ and ‘‘Build Now’’ campaigns that 
were started last April with the assistance of the 
United States Department of Labor. ‘‘ Looking 
back to that time,’’ he said, ‘‘I feel that there 
was a lot of dynamite put under the lumber in- 
dustry and touched off, as prices have been going 
up and up and demand increasing ever since.’’ 

Secretary Mundell reported that a custom of 
holding local get-together meetings of fifteen to 
thirty dealers in the various districts had been 
inaugurated with success, ‘‘By this means of ex- 
changing ideas and information,’’ he said, ‘‘deal- 
ers were better able to follow the wild and ever 
increasing values of the products they were hand- 
ling.’’ Meetings were held in Greeley, Loveland, 
Fort Collins, Berthoud, Grand Junction, Long- 
mont, Colorado Springs, Alamosa and Monte Vista 
and repeatedly in Cheyenne, Limon and Denver. 

During the year the association added thirty 
members and lost twelve, making the net member- 
ship now 268. The receipts during the year (in- 
eluding a balance a year ago of $1,114.40) were 
$5,125.40 and disbursements $4,837.12, leaving a 


present balance of $288.28. In his report the 
secretary showed the need of increased revenue be- 
cause of increased expenses. In closing he said: 
‘*Prospects for the building material business for 
1920 are exceptionally bright. The demand for 
housing is as strong, or stronger, than one year 
ago.’’ 

Treasurer Harry Nutting, of Littleton, Colo., 
confirmed the secretary’s financial report, and then 
the subject of increased revenue was taken up and 
participated in by H. C. Koch, of Aspen, Colo.; 
W. R. Grier, of Cheyenne, Wyo.; N. D. Beaver, of 
Bovina, Colo.; D. C. Donovan, of Longmont, Colo.; 
U. J. Warren, of Fort Morgan, Colo.; W. S. Pick- 
erill, of Durango, Colo., and others. 

The dues of this association are figured on a 
sliding scale based on population, dealers in the 
larger cities paying larger dues, graduated from 
$10 to $25 a year according to population. Secre- 
tary Mundell pointed out that the new census would 
show such increases of population that the revenue 
would thereby be increased, but the census figures 
will not be available for months. Several mem- 
bers suggested that that matter be taken care of 
by a special assessment of $5 a yard for this year, 
but the whole matter was referred to a special 
finance committee for later report. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, who was scheduled to appear later 
on the program was called upon and gave what he 
called ‘‘the parade before the afternoon perfor- 
mance.’’ 

N. D. Beaver, of Bovina, Colo., read a com- 
munication regarding the absorption of Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co. by the $100,000,000 United 
Retail Stores Corporation and a letter from the 
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3utterick publications asking support of its atti- 
tude in refusing mail order advertising. 
Committee Appointments 
The session then adjourned, after President 
Biggs had announced the following committees for 
the convention: 


Audit W. ©. Pochon, Pueblo, Colo. ; W. H. Conklin, 
Sterling. Colo. : 1. C. Hall, Delta, Colo. 


Press_-Harry Nutting, Littleton, Colo. ; A. J. Castell, 
Grand Junction, Colo ; 
; Resolutions t J. Warren, Fort Morgan, Colo. ; 


W. E. McClung, Colorado Springs, Colo, ; H. H. Bakken, 

Monte Vista, Colo . 
Nominations -D. ©. Donovan, Longmont, Colo. : 

' Koch, Aspen, Colo.; Fred Crissey, Colorado 

. Colo 

egislation I. F. Downer, Fred Conine and R. M 

turton, Denver, Colo. 

Sieushoesalp H. (. Hoke, Yuma, Colo. ; R. T. Hagan. 

Grand Junction, Colo.: H. W. Berger, Trinidad, Cole 
Finance W Rh. Grier, Cheyenne, Wyo.: N. DD 

Beaver, Bovina, Colo.; O. D. Neil, Greeley, Colo. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The honorable Oliver H, Shoup, governor of 
Colorado, was the first speaker at the afternoon 





session. ‘‘The year 1920,’? the governor said, 
‘offers the lumber business the greatest pros 
perity it has ever seen. In Denver we have no 


vacant houses, stores or office buildings, and 
Wyoming, also, is just as lively as Colorado.’? 

Touching lightly on the problems of the day, 
Governor Shoup said, ‘‘It is easy to meet problems 
in the western country because you have men be: 
hind vou who believe in the spirit of Americanism. 
You will have the questions of employment, of the 
employer and the employee, but we have the people 
to solve them. 


‘*And we are going to have more people,’’ the 
governor continued. ‘*Colorado and the adjoining 


States are going to grow, and build. The year 
1920 will be a great construction period.’? In 
closing the speaker weleomed the convention to 
Colorado and said the demand for wood aleohol 
suggested a sideline that maybe the lumbermen 
hadn’t thought ot. 

Mr. Malloch again addressed the convention and 
was followed by R. L. Whitney, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
who traced interestingly the development of mutual 
insurance. Tle said life and fire insurance by the 
mutual method had been a suecess and now it is 
proving a success in workmen’s compensation in- 
suranee. But he said there was a difference in 
mutuals and urged the lumbermen to see to it that 
their mutual insurance was of the participating 
kind under a legal reserve. 

This concluded the Tuesday afternoon session. 
A Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held in the evening 
with a good class of kittens. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan, 21.—J. W. Kelly, of Den- 
ver, opened Wednesday’s morning session with a 
straight from the shoulder talk on Americanism. 
He said the Berger and the New York Assembly 
eases prove that there is in the country consider- 
able of an element eager to express principles not 
in keeping with the convictions of the American 
people in the past, but that the situation we face 
means an ultimate benefit to the nation because it 
is a challenge which asks us to dare and do as 
business men what we ought to dare and do as 
citizens. The men who have grown great in the 
lumber business and in every business in the past 
have been men who had convictions and dared to 
express them. The speaker condemned loose im- 
migration rules of the past and said it was a 
miracle this distemper had not broken out before. 
The trouble with us has been that we were willing 
to pay taxes but not to think. We have been 
lulled by prosperity until we were like an army 
without sentries posted, asleep while danger was 
near, and now like a bugle blast has come a cry 
of alarm. What is the solution? The shadow in 
our pathway is the shadow of ignorance. Aliens 
must be edueated, but it ean’t be done by com- 
mittees. We must teach them by exemplifying 
Americanism ourselves. If we do not teach these 
foreigners lessons they should learn someone else 
will teach them the lessons we do not want them 
to learn. 

The morning session closed with an address by 
Douglas Malloch on the value of selling homes 
rather than lumber, and on endeavoring to interest 
women, as they are the real home builders. 


Resent Bureaucratic Tendency in Government 


At the Wednesday afternoon session a recom- 
mendation of the finance committee called for a 
special assessment of $5 a yard, to be levied to 
meet the increased expenses of the association for 
the coming year. U. J. Warren, of Fort Morgan, 
presented resolutions unanimously adopted, the 
most important of which read: 

WHEREAS, There is now apparent a strong tendency 
to destroy the individual initiative of our people by the 
Government taking over many activities heretofore left 
to private enterprise, and also unduly to hamper busi- 


ness by restrictive legislation and conferring powers 
to license, regulate and dominate such enterprises thru 
departmental heads in Washington clothed with arbi- 
trary and uncontrolled discretionary power 

Resolved, We deprecate the enactment of any law 
which confers upon any department or bureau of the 
Federal Government any power to impose restraint 
upon legitimate business in excess of what is necessary 
to prevent encroachment upon the rights of others, that 
regulation where necessary shall be fixed by law and 
not by the exercise of the arbitrary discretion of any 
official, that ours may continue to be a Government by 
laws and net by men. 

Other Rezolutions Passed 

A resolution especially urged the Government 
to refrain from engaging in the transportation 
business. Other resolutions commended the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the 
great work it is doing for the lumber industry and 
expressed the appreciation of the retailers of this 
territory. The speakers were thanked for the ad- 
dresses, the Denver Knot-IHole Club for its hospi- 
tality, and the president and officers for their serv- 
ices. A resolution also was adopted expressing re- 
eret at the death of H. H. Hemingway, former 
secretary of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, also Whitney Newton and 
A. P. Stewart. 

The Election of Officers 

The election of the officers was then taken up 
and the following were unanimously elected: 

President—E. B. Humphreys, Raton, N. M. 

Vice president for Wyoming—Elmer Keefe, Laramie. 

Vice president for New Mexico—Charles Prebstel, 
Santa Fe. 

Vice president for Colorado—H, €C. Hoch, Yuma. 

Directors : From district No. 1—C. D. Charles, Wind 
sor, Colo. : district No. 2, N. D. Beaver, Bovina, Colo. ; 
district No. 8, A. J. Castell, Grand Junction, Colo. ; 
district No. 4, O. L. Walker, Casper, Wyo. ; district 
No. 5, Gibson Faw, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Endorses Pooling of Railroad Equipment 


A telegram greeting from the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Seattle, said that the car 
shortage continues with little relief in sight and 
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expressed the fear that on the return of the roads 
to private ownership the roads will make a desper- 
ate attempt to get each road’s equipment back on 
its own line, thereby causing heavy hauling of 
empties and enhancing the present shortage. The 
West Coast association urged, to avoid this situa- 
tion, that equipment be pooled and asked the re- 
tailers to endorse the idea. The convention voted 
the desired endorsement. A telegram of greeting 
from George M. Cornwall, Portland, was also read. 


Pleads for Upbuilding of Healthier Towns 

This afternoon’s session closed with a stirring 
and helpful address by Nels Darling, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., who pleaded for ‘‘the town with a 
soul,’’ saying that children who learned to live bet- 
ter would build better homes. He urged a cleaning 
up of the towns, starting with the lumber vard, and 
the taking care of the physical well being of chil- 
dren as well as their mental training. Mr. Darl- 
ing’s address brought a splendid convention to its 
very apex of enthusiasm. 

THURSDAY MORNING 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Denver, Cono., Jan. 22.—Wednesday evening the 
Denver Knot-Hole Club gave an elaborate banquet 
and vaudeville entertainment to 600 visiting and 
Denver lumbermen which was hugely enjoyed. 

Opening the Thursday morning session B. E. 
Silver, of Denver, discussed motorizing the lumber 
industry saying that the war had proved the effi- 
ciency of the motor truck and that it is now the 


main dependence of uptodate lumbermen because 
of the betterment of the service and the low cost 
of delivery. The speaker recommended a bonus 
system for truck drivers by which drivers would 
be rewarded for the volume of deliveries and the 
reduction of operating cost. In closing the speaker 
urged the dealers to encourage the good roads 
movement as it increases the range of motor truck 
operation and those not using them to invest not 
merely in a motor truck but in a motor transporta- 
tion system rather than merely a machine. 

Secretary Mundell read a long telegram just re- 
ceived from Albert Steves, jr., of San Antonio, 
Tex., transmitting a resolution adopted Wednesday 
by the retail lumber dealers in San Antonio de- 
claring that because of the insistent suggestion of 
the lumber manufacturers’ association in January, 
1919, retail lumber dealers of San Antonio and 
country undertook and carried to a successful con- 
clusion the ‘‘build now’? campaign, thereby open- 
ing up an immediate demand for lumber, which the 
present high market is destroying. The resolu- 
tion declared also that lumber by its very nature is 
a basic security for loan associations, trust com- 
panies, banks and a permanent investment for 
home owners and should not be a highly specula- 
tive commodity of constantly changing value. The 
resolution also pointed out that the retail dealer 
by custom is compelled to extend eredit to custo 
mers and the excessive advanees make this a seri- 
ous burden. The eessation of such eredit would be 
a serious blow to the entire building industry and 
would add untold emphasis to present labor 
troubles and nullify rational reconstruction. The 
resolution therefore called upon the Southern Pine 
Association and other manufacturers’ associations 
and larger manufacturers to lend influence and 
efforts for the establishment of fixed, stable priced 
lumber. 

After the reading of the resolution the Denver 
eénvention unanimously ratified it. 

Another telegram was read from the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion saying that ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ shingle manufac- 
turers realize their duty in improving shingle 
standards and rendering real sales service to the 
dealers and are doubling their efforts to that end 
this year. 

King H. Pullen, of New Orleans, La., of the 
trade extension department of the Southern Pine 
Association, explained the service that that or- 
ganization is furnishing to the dealers and told 
the Mountain States dealers that they are weleome 
to it whether they buy southern pine or not. 

The convention then adjourned. 


DIRECTORS HOLD MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 22.—The directors met this 
afternoon and reélected Treasurer Harry Nutting, 
of Littleton, and elected R. D. Mundell, Denver, as 
secretary. 


—V——oOOoOoOOeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeems 


MANUFACTURERS ENDORSE OPEN SHOP 


San AnTONIO, TEX., Jan. 19.—Resolutions en- 
dorsing the principle of the open shop have been 
passed by the San Antonio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The resolutions disclaim any enmity to- 
ward labor organizations, or any discrimination 
aganst members of such organizations in the mat- 
ter of employment, but maintain that employers 
must be free to employ whomsoever they will, at 
wages mutually satisfactory, and must be un- 
hampered in the management of their businesses, 
in determining the amount and quality of their 
product, and in the use of any system of pay that 
is just and equitable to all. The resolutions further 
insist upon ‘‘the principle of every man having 
the right to make his own living, to achieve the 
happiness of himself and his dependents, and to 
help wipe out the world deficit of life’s necessi- 
ties, by pursuing daily the avocation of his choice 
unhampered.’’ 


FOREST LABORATORY FIELD INVESTIGATION 


MADISON, WIs., Jan. 20.—L. V. Teasdale, of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory staff, 
has been making a trip to collect data on kiln dry- 
ing costs, visiting among other places Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Boston and cities in Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky. 

Mr. Hicks, of the staff, has gone to Savanna, 
Ga., to codperate with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in an inspection of the experi- 
mental poles used in the construction of a telephone 
line in that section of the country. 

James D. Studley is visiting oak sawmills in 
Louisville, Ky., Memphis, Tenn., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to study present seasoning practice. He will 
get data on air drying losses; locate and purchase 
southern swamp oak logs for further experiments 
in kiln drying; and at Bogalusa, La., will give as- 
sistance to a box concern in drying gum box 
shooks. 
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ENLARGE AND IMPROVE COAST PLANT 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 17—Improvements at the 
nlant of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., work 
on which was started several months ago, were 
completed and put in operation when the plant 
redpened this week following the annual holiday 
shutdown. The changes have brought the capacity 
of the plant back to the point attained just before 
the big fire in 1912. The St. Paul mill has now 
one of the most modern plants in the country. 
Practically all the new machinery installed is 
operated by electric power. 

A detailed description of the improvements was 
given this week by Maj. Everett G. Griggs, presi- 
dent of the company. The correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was taken thru the plant 
and allowed to inspect the changes and additions 
that have been made, which include the following: 

At Mill B there has been installed a bull chain 
which runs separately to the shingle mill, thus tak- 
ing shingle logs direct to that part of the plant and 
allowing the sawmill to cut lumber logs only. A 
gang saw has been installed in the mill, and the 
double cutting band mill has been moved to the 
head of the mill, giving an equipment of two head 
saws and doubling the capacity of the plant. The 
old edger has been replaced and timbers can be 
handled thru the new edger, running them directly 
out of the tail of the mill. 

An extension to the sorting table practically 
doubling its length has been installed. New resaws, 
edgers and trimmers have been put in the resawing 
plant. A complete monorail system, which handles 
lumber in units overhead along the sorting table, is 
included in the new work. Three new planing ma- 
chines have been put in, timber decks extended for 
the more expeditious handling of rail business, the 
complete remodeling of the dry kiln system with 
three new Standard brick kilns completed, and the 
installing of stackers and unstackers and a sorting 
table have greatly increased the efficiency of the 
plant. A monorail system has also been installed 
at this point and delivers lumber direct to the vari- 
ous machines in the planing mill. 

Improvements have been made in the recently 
built sawmill that was installed for cutting long 
length timbers. An extension of the monorail sys- 
tem to this part of the plant is contemplated. 

The system of lumber distribution has been com- 
pletely changed, some of the old storage sheds be- 
ing removed and the ground used for a storage yard 
which is one of the largest in the Pacific Northwest. 
Adequate trackage facilities have been laid down. 
A very large shed has been constructed at another 
point so placed that it is available for the storage 
of an ample supply of clear, kiln dried lumber. 
This shed is also served with railroad tracks. 

Additional improvements have been made in the 
heating system which supplies heat to the Con- 
sumers Central Heating Co., of Tacoma, the fuel 
being furnished by waste lumber from the plant. 


START CUTTING COSTA RICA TRACT 


SyracusE, N. Y., Jan. 22.—Operations will com- 
mence on a Costa Rica lumber concession within a 
month, preliminary work having been done, accord- 
ing to the officers of the American-Costa Rica 
Lumber €o., which is headed by a couple of enter- 
prising young Syracuse business men, Lionel Gross- 
man and I. Kammans. Huette Carlos, the Costa 
Rican representative of the new company, has 
been in Syracuse for his final instructions from 
headquarters. Under the provisions of the conces- 
ion the operators must take off all timber on the 
land they cut and leave it fit for agriculture, and 
their problem has been to secure a market for some 
‘nusual tropical species of wood. The tract is 
on the coast, is forty miles long and ten miles 

ide, and on the rivers extends up from the ocean 
ior a greater distance, giving the promoters a total 

* one thousand square miles of virgin tropical 

rest. 


ST. LOUIS REVIEWS YEAR’S BUSINESS 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 19.—According to figures 
mpiled by the publicity bureau of the Chamber 
‘Commerce, the volume of lumber business done in 
“{. Louis in 1919 amounted to $100,000,000, as 
*gainst $75,000,000 in 1918, a gain of $25,000,000. 
ie paragraph devoted to lumber says: 


St. Louis has a heavy business in southern pine and 
hardwoods, the total sales for the year being esti- 
riated at $100,000,000, or $25,000,000 more than the 
ir before. The 1919 figures would have been much 
ger, due to both increased sales and material costs, 
hd production permitted. It is estimated that south- 
: pine output was cut 50 percent because of weather 
ditions. Sunshine to dry up the ground and allow 
‘zing operations is an essential, and one lumberman 
¢:imates the days of sunshine below one hundred. 


Statements on other lines of business of interest 
to ‘umbermen follow: 


n increase of 25 percent is shown in the manufac- 
ure of woodenware, in which St. Louis is a leader. 
Th 1918 figure was $33,000,000 ; the 1919 total, $41,- 
'900, a gain of $8,250,000. Even with this gain 
making of woodenware is on the decline, being 








or 


largely replaced by manufactured articles of granite- 
ware, tinplate and glassware. 

Last year’s sales were about $7,225,000, an increase 
of over $445,000 over the 1918 figures. According to 
an official of one of St. Louis’ largest manufacturers 
of wagons, the city during the last year enjoyed the 
greatest volume of business in the history of the in- 
dustry. Prospects in this line, the official states, in- 
dicate a greater volume of business during 1920. 

H. S. Tuttle, manager of the furniture board of 
trade of the Chamber of Commerce, places St. Louis’ 
furniture business at $19,000,000 for 1919. Of this 
amount about $7,500,000 was St. Louis made, $3,500,- 
000 was jobbed but not made here, and $8,000,000 in 
furniture was retailed. This represents an increase of 
$4,000,000 in total business over the previous year, 
70 percent of which is due to increased selling prices 
and 30 percent to increase in sales. 





WHEN THE OFFICE SEEKS THE MAN 


Houston, TEX., Jan. 19.—By resignation of the 
incumbent last week a vacancy was created in the 
State senate of Texas from this district and for 
the office, inevitably, there are several aspirants. 
The better class of substantial business men of 
this, Harris, county who take an active interest in 
State politics are determined that the vacancy 
shall be filled by a citizen representative of the best 
interests of the State, morally, commercially, 
politically and intellectually. Therefore, with a 
judgment that does them credit they have ten- 
dered nomination to the office to Lynch Davidson, 
of Houston, president of the Continental and 
Southern lumber companies. 

Mr. Davidson is now a member of the lower 
house, to which he was elected by an unprecedented 
majority, and his political record is clean and 
above criticism. He is personally popular, has a 
clear grasp on all subjects of public moment, has 
the unqualified confidence of voters generally and is 





LYNCH DAVIDSON, OF HOUSTON, TEX.. 
Prospective Member of the State Senate 


equipped to make an ideal member of the State 
senate. On Thursday of last week he expressed 
his acceptance of the nomination. The nomination 
is equivalent to election. 

This district and the State will profit by the 
strengthening of the State senate by the accession 
of a citizen of the character and caliber of Lynch 
Davidson. 


SPECIALIZING ON SAW REPAIRS 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Jan. 19.—The J. H. Miner Saw 
Manufacturing Co. is now firmly established in its 
new office and plant at Meridian, having moved 
here recently from Lumberton, Miss. Only recently 
a branch office and large plant was opened at 
Shreveport and the company is now prepared to 
serve the whole southern territory. The growth of 
the company has been rapid, until today it is said 
to be the largest saw repair business in the South. 
It makes a specialty of repair work on all kind of 
saws and of reclaiming a great many such saws as 
would heretofore have been consigned to the scrap 

ile. 
’ The company also has the agency for the Hoe 
Saw Co., for which it handles a large amount of 
business. One of its biggest orders so far this 
year was an order for fifty saws consigned to a 
sawmill company in an eastern State. 

Both plants are electrically equipped and spe- 
cialize in quick repair work. The Shreveport plant 
is housed in a new home that cost over $16,000, 
while the Meridian plant is located on a block of 
city property near the Union Station. The Shreve- 
port shop is run by George Grounds, who is ack- 
nowledged to be one of the best band and circular 
men in the country. Mr. Miner is in personal 
charge of the home office and plant at Meridian. 





WOODS ADAPTED TO AIRPLANE CONSTRUCTION 


From the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received 
copies of two interesting and instructive reports of 
importance to producers of material used in air- 
plane construction and also to manufacturers and 
users of airplanes. Report No. 35 deals with the 
strength of one-piece, solid, built-up, and laminated 
wood airplane wing beams. Report No. 67 deals 
with the supplies and production of aircraft woods. 
In sending out report No. 35 the committee says: 


The purpose of this report was, first, to determine by 
test the suitability of fir and cypress woods for air- 
plane use, compared with Sitka spruce; second, to 
determine whether a plane rectangular I-section beam 
possessed any advantage over the oblique I-section 
beam, which is used at present, other than the ad- 
vantage of simplicity in shop operation. The increased 
demand for Sitka os a has made it necssary to look 
elsewhere for satisfactory woods that will meet air- 
plane requirements. This report not only deals with 
experiments leading to the use of a perfectly satis- 
factory substitute for spruce, but also with the devel- 
opment of some method of construction which will 
conserve the present supply by utilizing more of the 
selected material. The tests included not only solid 
beams to determine their suitability as substitutes for 
spruce, but also beams built up of three pieces, or of 
laminated construction, and tested to determine their 
strength in comparison with one-piece construction. 

The built-up and laminated constructions eliminate 
the waste involved in the process of cutting the I- 
section from solid timber. In such construction it is 
also possible to use woods in short lengths, and tho 
the cost of manufacturing built-up beams is somewhat 
greater than that of producing the solid beams, the 
cost of the raw material utilized is much less than the 
cost of the carefully selected timber used for solid 


beams. 
Some Conclusions Reached 


Some of the more general conclusions brought 
out by the report are: 


1. It is apparent that beams of fir can be produced 
which, weight for weight, will prove as strong as those 
made from spruce, but will show a little less stiffness ; 
and also that cypress can not be considered a satis- 
factory substitute for spruce; 

That beams made up of three pieces can be pro- 
oo which will be as strong as solid beam construc- 
on; 

3. That beams of laminated construction can be 
built to be as strong as the one-piece solid construction ; 

4. That details of construction employed in three- 
piece and laminated constructions have a large in- 
fluence on the strength of the finished beam ; 

5. On the basis of equal section moduli the rec- 
tangular sections are stronger than the oblique sections. 


Sources of Wood Supplies 


The purpose of report No. 67 is to present in 
brief form available information regarding sup- 
plies of the kinds of wood that have been used or 
that seem likely to become important in the con- 
struction of airplanes and the amounts of lumber 
of each species normally put on the market each 
year. A general statement is given of the use to 
which each kind of wood is or may be put but no 
attempt has been made to go into a technical dis- 
cussion of these various uses. In connection with 
report No. 67, the committee says: 


The information contained in this report has been 
compiled from a great many _ sources, including 
principally published and unpublished reports by vari- 
ous members of the Forest Service. Many of the 
figures given, particularly those relating to amounts of 
standing timber, are only crude estimates, but until 
we have a census of the forest resources of the country 
we shall have to depend largely on guesswork. The 
figures on pyromnnen of lumber are taken from the 
annual lumber census reports and may be relied upon. 
Estimates as to the proportion of the total lumber 
production of different species that may be suitable 
for the manufacture of aircraft are necessarily very 
general, and are open to modification as methods of 
sawing or as airplane specifications change. 

It is believed that all the species used to any extent 
or approved for use in American aircraft are in- 
cluded. However, specifications in all probability will 
be changed as the industry develops. Consequently, the 
use of many kinds of woods not now considered suit- 
able may eventually be allowed. 

Statements regarding the uses of the different woods 
are included in order to give an idea of the industries 
with which aircraft manufacturers will have to com- 
pete for their lumber supplies. The figures published 
were obtained several years ago and hence may not ex- 
actly represent present conditions, since the annual 
production of lumber of many of the species has 
changed considerably in the interval. 

The maps that accompany the report show by dots 
the approximate locations of the mills that in 1917 
produced the largest amounts of the lumber of most 
of the species covered. These maps, therefore, indicate 
in a general way the sources of commercial suppiies 
of the various species. 


Copies of reports No. 35 and No. 67 may be ob- 
tained upon request from the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Washington, D. C 





GIVES BONUS TO EMPLOYEES 


East JorDaNn, MicH., Jan. 20.—The East Jordan 
Lumber Co., manufacturer of ‘‘Imperial’’ maple 
flooring, hardwood, pine and hemlock lumber, as 
well as shingles, believes in rewarding the work of 
faithful employees. Because of this belief the 
company gave 342 men a bonus of $5 a month for 
each month’s work preceding January, 1920. ‘‘ The 
company believes that this plan will tend to make 
steadier men,’’ said H. P. Porter, of the company, 
‘fand we know that it creates a good spirit.’’ 
‘¢Furthermore,’’ Mr. Porter continued, ‘‘we have 
never considered any gift plan of this sort to be a 
substitute for high wages.’’ 
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Toy Shop Succeeds Among Westie 


SS SSaess “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME™ @aa@e=ag 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


of North Coase 


In these days when so many things are done firmed again and again by the experience of fac- a little shop operated by one or two skilled and 
on a magnificent scale it is easy to fall into the tories that start in a small way in small towns, industrious workmen who undertook to supply 
habit of underestimating the importance in the and yet grow into great institutions with national a real need to their community. 
aggregate of the many small things that neces- and international commercial connections. Many It is with community building as with the build- 
sarily enter into the composition of life as a a great industrial concern has seen its origin in ing of industries; one or two earnest souls may 


whole. The little red 
schoolhouse, tho small in 
itself and remote in its 
field of operation, has 
been and still is an im- 
mensely potent  influ- 
ence in the upbuilding 
of America. The small 
justice court, condemned 
tho it has been in some 
of its phases, yet occu- 
pies an important place 
in the judicial system of 
the country. The town 
meeting, tho often 
laughed at because of 
its crudity, is still the 
school in which the free 
citizens of the United 
States become versed in 
the principles and prac- 
tice of self-government. 
The small rural town 
and community, tho it 
commonly is made the 
butt of the paragrapher, 
is nevertheless the san- 
est and safest element 
that today enters into 
the makeup of the Na- 
tion. 

Somebody has said 
something to the effect 
that if a person makes 
any article, even a 
mousetrap, better than 
anybody else the world 
will make a pathway to 
his door. The truth of 
this observation is con- 











by persistent endeavor 
almost anywhere achieve 
success in enlisting the 
aid and stimulating the 
efforts of their fellows 
in behalf of improve- 
ment and betterment. A 
striking example of this 
sort is afforded by the 
work of Miss HE. P. 
Vance and Miss C. L. 
Yale in North Carolina. 
These two earnest school 
teachers, impressed with 
the need of education 
among the mountain- 
eers, first started on the 
Biltmore Estate, near 
Asheville, N. C., a boys’ 
club of four members, 
from which grew the 
Biltmore Industries, a 
self-supporting work 
that now has grown to a 
commercial _ enterprise 
of good standing. At 
that place the mountain 
people were taught to 
reproduce old furniture 
and make all wool home- 
spun, 

After disposing of 
the Biltmore institution 
Miss Vance and Miss 
Yale went to Tryon, N. 
C., where they have es- 
tablished a wood toy 
making shop. The ac- 
companying illustrations 
show something of the 
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Noah’s Ark’’ Set Made by. Mountaineer Boys and Girls in the Toy Shop of the Misses Vance and Yale at Tryon, N. C 
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workshop and its output. As to the shop itself 
Miss Yale writes: ‘‘ You see we are doing this in 
our own home, having turned our laundry into a 
cabinet shop and what was a store room in the 
half-story above into a room for painting. We 
do our own housekeeping with the assistance of 
one of the mountain girls; and when the tourists 
come in as they have the last ten days, writing 
is simply out of the question. Our workers are 
putting in every extra moment for us.’’ 

As to the purpose of the work and the form of 
organization, Miss Yale writes further: ‘‘The 
work is a means to one great end of building up 
good Christian citizenship. We are all in part- 
nership, doing part of the world’s work in the 
best way we know how, and since we are doing 
it all ourselves without any capital to back us the 
work must now keep itself as it goes along.’’ 

The name of the institution is Tryon Toy Mak- 
ers & Weavers, and the principal work at present 
is toy making of wood. But this year they have 
started cotton weaving. Cotton is used because 
Tryon is in a cotton district and it is the teachers’ 
policy to use whatever is nearest at hand. In that 
policy alone lies the most potent of suggestions to 
all who would interest themselves in community 
work. Too often people think the opportunities 
and the materials of success are at a distance; 
and yet these two women are making a success 
of a unique industry in the most unpromising of 
environment 

‘¢We have equipped the shop,’’ says Miss Yale, 
‘fand given all our time to the training of the 
workers. So we hope in time to build up a self- 
supporting industry which shall support some of 


the people under self-respecting, wholesome and 
happy surroundings. We make toys of wood and 
shall send you some samples as soon as we finish 
some now promised for sales at an early date by 
the Southern Industrial Educational Association.’’ 

It will have been noted that Tryon is in a sec- 
tion of North Carolina frequented by tourists. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had sent to the Toy 
Makers & Weavers an order for a Noah’s Ark 
and a Barnyard Set; but there was delay in de- 
livery, as explained by Miss Yale: ‘‘I am so 
sorry that I could not get the boys’ articles to 
you in time for Christmas; but I was going to 
explain that we had for some unknown reason a 
most overwhelming demand for our toys since 
writing you. The tourists flocking south even 
motored over from Asheville and the tourists of 
our last Spring season remembered the toy shop 
and wrote.’’ 

The effect upon the workers, and the method 
of organizing the little shop are naively described 
by Miss Yale: ‘‘We are so glad that we are to 
be put on your mailing list for your magazine, 
which will be most helpful, especially to our older 
young men whom we are training to take charge 
of different parts of the work. We create as 
many departments as possible, as it helps to de- 
velop initiative. We have with us three of the 
workers who came to us at Biltmore as little boys; 
they are now grown but asked to come back to 
build something for North Carolina.’’ 

Of course the starting of the plant has been 
uphill work, and evidently there have been times 
when the orders did not come in so freely as to 
keep all at work. Of this phase of her experience 


Miss Yale says: ‘‘It is hard to have a demand 
come all at once after nearly a year of struggle 
to keep the work going without orders. Of course 
as we go along all this will adjust itself, and if 
our toys please so as to make 2 place for them- 
selves, we can give work to our young people and 
let the force grow with the demand.’’ 

It will be readily seen that, as toys are com- 
monly Christmas presents, the demand is strong- 
est at about holiday time. The work being done 
at .Tryon should be an inspiration to workers 
everywhere who are really interested in promoting 
the welfare of their communities in the ways that 
appear most practical. 


INTER-UNION LABOR DISPUTE SETTLED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 19.—An agreement be- 
tween the Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners and 
the International Association of Bridge, Structural 
& Ornamental Iron Wcrkers writes the final chap- 
ter in the long drawn jurisdictional dispute which 
has impeded construction work in this city during 
the last six years. The agreement provides that 


All pile driving in connection with docks, piers, 
wharves, foundations and abutments and buttresses 
shall be done by members of the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron 
Workers. 

The setting, staying, leveling, plumbing and bracing 
of iron and steel frames and sash, where set on walls, 
shall be done by the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
& Joiners of America. 

The fabrication, assembling, erection, placing and 
setting of all iron and steel sash and frames which 
are set other than as specified above shall be done by 
the International Association of Bridge, Structural & 
Ornamental Iron Workers. 














Sawmills and planing mills almost without ex- 
ception either have had appraisal or have con- 
sidered the matter. With them it is a question of 
keeping their appraisal up to date, if they have one, 
or deciding on the subject. Lumber yards, line- 
yard properties, however, are discovering the bene- 
fit of having appraisal. Lumbermen and property 
owners, in this or allied industries, will find an 
appraisal particularly necessary to arrive at cor- 
rect valuations at the present time, because the 
original cost of building, machinery, and equipment 
is entirely different from the value of such prop- 
erty today. In fact it is often desirable to have 
documentary evidence showing conclusively that the 
permanent property is worth more than has been 
carried on the books. Appraisal is independent 
and provable and furnishes the data needed with no 
trouble or bother to the property owner, and the 
certified figures carry weight because of the experi- 
ence and capability and the disinterested accuracy 
of the appraisal organization. 


Co-Insurance 

Many concerns have the co-insurance clause (the 
80-percent clause as it is sometimes called) in their 
policies, with the insurance figured on the basis of 
original cost, less some percentage of annual de- 
preciation. Such valuation may be entirely too 
low, inasmuch as the same property is undoubtedly 
worth a good deal more today than was originally 
paid for it. There is nothing more fair than the 
co-insurance clause on policies, but it presupposes, 
on the part of the owner, an accurate knowledge as 
to the value of the property insured. If this is as- 
certained by an appraisal, he is entirely safe in 
taking the co-insurance clause, profiting by the re- 
duced rates. 

Appraisal Upkeep 

Once an appraisal is secured it is a comparatively 
simple matter to correct it from time to time by the 
use of change sheets showing the additions and 
deductions. If replacement prices fluctuate it is 
easy to reprice and refigure the appraisal from time 
to time, so that the valuations are always reason- 
ably accurate. The appraisal is made in stand- 
ardized manner and an occasional revision will keep 
it up to date at all times. The fact that your 
piant values are appraised by a disinterested ex- 
pert company in this line of work lends added con- 
fidence to the figures. 


Appraisal Methods 

An inventory made by the owner of a property 
does not always properly identify the items of that 
property. Usually it merely names the items but 
does not describe them. An appraisal shows every 
detail in building construction, each wall is sepa- 
rately listed and each floor of each wall. The 
roofing, partitions, stairways, heating, lighting, 
and all classifications are appraised separately and 
classified properly. The equipment is listed in 
standardized manner according to a regular, sys- 
tematic method. Every building has its separate 
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summary also, showing the insurable above ground 
separate from the unburnable exclusions, which lat- 
ter may be omitted from the insurance coverage. 


Proper Distribution of Insurance 


The 80 percent co-insurance clause usually re- 
quires specification of different units of a plant, so 
much on this building, so much on its contents, so 
much on the next building, itemized amounts. 
Should your estimate of these specific items be in- 
correct, with too much in one place and not enough 
in another; if you have a fire, the too much will 
not help you out with the too litle. In the event of 
a fire, the fact that you have an appraisal of the 
property will prove vastly beneficial to your ad- 
justment, and the expense in securing your ap- 
praisal will seem very small and insignificant in 
comparison with its usefulness in such an emer- 
gency. 

Cost Use of Appraisal 

There is another matter of extreme importance, 
along which line an appraisal is of use; namely, 
in the question of costs and profits. Suppose you 
had been figuring that the plant was worth, say 
$50,000. Suppose over and above all expenses you 
had cleared $5,000 profit. This apparently is 10 
percent of your plant value investment. Suppose 
the actual appraisal value would show that prop- 
erty worth (to exaggerate) $100,000. Your $5,000- 
profit would really be.only 5 percent on the true 
value at the present time. In other words, the 
actual value of a plant at the prices existing today 


Appraisal and Its Benefits to the Lumberman| 


[By William F. Worcester, Vice President of the Rau Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis.] 





should be the basis of figuring, because of the fact 
that were you to replace that property it would 
cost you that much to put up the buildings and 
install the machinery at the present time. 


Accountancy 


The appraised plant values can be set upon your 
books, the difference (between your old plant val- 
ues and the true values as shown by the appraisal) 
may be carried into a new account designated as 
‘freserve for depreciation’’ (or contingent re- 
serve). Then year after year, instead of deducting 
depreciations, merely add further amounts which 
may be spared for that purpose to this reserve, 
until such time as a revision of the appraisal is 
secured to once more straighten out the plant val- 
uation. This is the method being used by many 
business men in the handling of their plant values. 


Depreciation 


The question of depreciation is. very important. 
Under the old system of deducting so much off 
each year, your original cost prices are reduced 
more and more, in some instances almost to the 
vanishing point. This is unjust and presents an 
untrue condition of affairs. An appraisal will 
show the real depreciation in accordance with the 
actual condition and type of the property, making 
due allowances for upkeep and giving proper credit 
for careful operation and the manner and condi- 
tion in which the appraisers find the plant, their 
expert judgment according to standardized method 
being used in depreciating in this service. 


Fire Loss Adjustment 


But the real reason for an appraisal is, as a 
proper basis for the placing of insurance and to 
have in your possession documentary evidence con- 
cerning that property, as proof to present to the 
insurance adjusters in the event of a fire. Think 
what would be the condition of affairs if you were 
to have a fire. Would you have sufficient data upon 
which to make your claim for adjustment? Is it 
in such shape to be satisfactory evidence as to the 
true value? Probably you would find that your 
book valuations were too low, your inventory en- 
tirely unsatisfactory, because the property could 
not be reproduced for anywhere near the same price. 
In other words, you might have nothing other than 
your books to present and this fact might cause you 
trouble and delay in the adjustment. 


Appraisal Not Expensive 


Think these things over and consider the small 
expense in having an appraisal made as being 
more than justified. Concerns having the service 
are without exception enthusiastic in their recom- 
mendation concerning its benefits. Consider this 
matter seriously, investigate carefully, and decide 
that this service is well worth while in order .that 
a proper showing may be had for the property 
under your management. 
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ical Investigator 


If our memory serves us well we ended up last 
week’s article with some sort of preachment 
agains unduly wide margins of profit. We also 
said something to the effect that the public is 
likely to turn an unkindly eye upon retailers if 
too many of them in any one town try to make 
a living out of lumber. However, it is well 
known that public opinion is fickle and that peo- 
ple are rather more likely to get panicky over 
a fancied monopoly than they are to object to 
an excess number of yards. If there is but one 
yard in a town every man who is required to pay 
more than he expected for a jag of lumber will 
blame the high cost on the fact that there is no 
competition. But even in the light of this fact 
we still stick to our former statement that sooner 
or later enlightened public buying opinion will 
get restless at the sight of an excess volume of 
competition. As men learn more of the practical 
economics of handling business they will revolt 
at the cost of maintaining ten businesses, each 
with its fixed overhead and its volume of profits, 
where one or two would be able to care for all 
the business at a considerable saving in operat- 
ing expenses and capital charges. This new view 
of business lies in the future. It will prevail, 
probably, when consumers have ample and prac- 
ticable assurances against profiteering and other 
leg pulling tactics of which the public rather 
suspects all of us. 


This Man Doesn’t Know Costs 


Since finishing last week’s article we have 
talked to a young retailer who is engaged in a 
tussle with costs. It’s not a case of keeping 
the wolf from the door, for he did an immense 
volume of business at what he thinks was a fair 
profit. However, he admits that he doesn’t know 
whether it was a reasonable profit or not. In 
absence of scientifically kept costs he has had 
to guess at a good many of, if not at all of, his 
retail prices; so he knows that the total] of the 
year’s business yielded him a reasonable return, 
but he doesn’t know of any one price whether 
it is netting him a fair return, a profiteer’s return 
or an actual loss. When a man makes such an 
admission as that you know of course that he 
has been converted to cost keeping. This re- 
tailer will continue setting his prices in the old 
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“The public is not always helpful” 


way until his costs are complete enough to form 
a basis upon which he can set prices at figures he 
knows to be right. 

But the interesting factor in this particular 
instance lies in a neighboring yard. The owner 
of this competing yard is a pretty good fellow 
who does not knowingly mess the local commer- 
cial situation. All the dealers in this town, so 
far as the Realm knows, conduct themselves in 
an exemplary way. They are personally friendly, 
but each conducts his yard in his own way and 
with little reference to what his neighboring 
dealers may or may not do. Probably prices 


1un about the same in all the yards, which is a 
coudition that is bound to occur wherever dealers 


A Knowledge of Costs Will Be a Defense Against the Polit- 


and Against Serious Mistakes 


buy on the same market and conduct their busi- 
ness with an eye to efficiency. However, the 
young retailer first mentioned began to find out 
in various ways, mainly thru independent con- 
tractors, that one of his competitors was selling 
at lower prices. Finally the dealers got together 
to confer about something or other, a local strike 
I believe it was, and in the course of the con- 
ference the question of the cost of doing busi- 
ness came up. The low price man said he could 
do business on a margin of 10 percent. ‘‘I told 
him he and I were not in the same business,’’ the 
young retailer said. 
But He Intends to Know Them 


Now this young fellow admits that he doesn’t 
know how much it costs him to do business. But 
his observation and such rough and ready cal- 
culations as he can make from his general records 
tell him that the cost is more than 10 percent. 
An independent authority when appealed to for 
a guess put the cost of doing business for that 
general section of the country at from 25 to 30 
percent. But the 10 percent man insists that 
he kept cost records for a year and that he bases 
his estimate on these records. 

‘*T don’t know what kind of bookkeeping is 
done in his yard,’’ the young fellow said, ‘‘and 
I don’t know what he counted in and what he 
counted out. But I think our costs are more 
than twice 10 percent, and I can’t see where 
there is any essential saving in his yard that we 
don’t have. Our men work as hard and as effi- 
ciently as his do. We pay the same wages that 
he does. Each yard has to truck its stock from 
the freight yard to the lumber warehouse. Each 
yard is new and well designed so that labor in 
one is as efficient as labor in the other. Gen- 
eral costs can’t be much different. Each office, 
I think, is efficiently conducted, and the yards 
do practically the same proportionate amount of 
advertising. And yet this other yard considers 
that a gross profit amounting to less than our 
estimated cost of doing business is enough. Some- 
body is being fooled. If we are the ones we’re 
charging the public too much. If he is the fel- 
low he has let slip a mighty good year without 
making any money. He does more business than 
we do, and it’s a little hard to think that he has 
built up a big business thru a good many years 
without having a pretty good idea of costs; and 
yet we think we have about as good a chance 
to know something about retailing lumber as he 
does. These things will explain why we are keep- 
ing complete costs on every department of the 
business. When the year is over we’ll know 
exactly, and we can then govern retail prices 
accordingly. ’? 

Realm Arrests a Wrong Idea 

The Realm is glad to put this little account 
down in these columns, for it occurred to us that 
our solemnity of last week might give some re- 
tailer a wrong idea. It is hard to think that 
any dealer would cut his prices on a suspicion 
that he was charging too much. But human 
nature is capable of some odd manifestations, 
sO a person can never be sure. The publie would 
say with its usual cynicism that a dealer might 
raise his prices on a suspicion that he was not 
getting enough but that he would never lower 
his prices until dwindling trade and a growing 
mail order business warned him in unmistakable 
terms to narrow up his margin or prepare for a 
long journey. But the public would be wrong, 
as thousands of price fights testify. And the 
public is not always helpful. 

The conclusion is that prices must not be set 
to satisfy the public but rather that they must be 
set by means of an approximately exact knowl- 
edge of costs. The experiences of the last two 
or three years are enough, even if unfortified by 
knowledge gained before that time, to convince 
us that the public has no critical knowledge of 
prices. The public knows even less about costs. 
Merchants in many lines are testifying that their 
eustomers are seeking high quality and will pay 
high prices in order to get it. One merchant tells, 
say, of advertising good, stout shoes at $4.98 and 
of selling none of them; whereupon he advanced 
the price on the same shoes to $10.50 and sold out 
all he had. A butcher tells of making a lot of 
hamburger and as an experiment dividing the 
stuff into two lots, one of which he marked at 28 
cents and the other at 42. The higher priced lot 
sold out at once, while little of the lower was 


in Price Making 


taken. The public at this time seems to be little 
inclined to discriminate in the matter of real 
values. To be sure every one talks of the high 
cost of living, but he talks of it in general terms 
and doesn’t bring his discontent to focus on any 
single purchase. The profiteer takes advantage 
of this situation to make an unjustifiable profit. 


What Is a Fair Price? 


There is an immense temptation to every 
dealer, when he realizes the ease with which the 
buying public may be skinned, to jump in and 
get his while the getting is good. His conscience 
may twinge a little, but he tells himself that 
there is no way of determining the just margin 
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his neighbor” 


of profit on any article, that every business man 
recognizes the fact that different margins are 
justifiable for different articles, depending on 
the rapidity of turnover, the cost and uncer- 
tainty of selling, the investment, the deteriora- 
tion of the article and so on. If, then, there is 
variation in theoretical price making and no 
certainty as to what is a fair return, why should 
he not charge the prices that the public pay with 
promptness if not with satisfaction? Will the 
customers appreciate it if he sells shoes on a 10 
percent margin over costs? They will not, he 
says. They are more likely, as he expresses it, 
to decide that his low prices are indicative of 
poor quality and to buy the same kind of shoes 
next door for twice the price. 

Apparently, then, we are wrong in saying that 
the public will eventually smear a dealer who 
charges an unusually wide profit. Apparently the 
public is a rather willing assistant in revising 
prices upward. But here we do not agree. Keep 
in mind the fact that while buying seems to go 
on at a mad rate regardless of prices the public 
and the press are talking constantly of the high 
cost of living. This talk serves to bring several 
things to pass. In the first place it is slowly but 
surely confirming everybody in the belief that 
the high cost of living is due im large measure to 
profiteering. Every merchant comes under sus- 
picion. The average customer feels that he has 
so little control of prices that for all practical 
purposes he is helpless unless he can do some- 
thing in a political way. Politicians have their 
ears to the ground. In fact we would guess that 
the ear of the average politician is something 
like an overshoe. It is always being held to the 
ground. The packers have been hauled over the 
coals; and when an ambitious district attorney 
wants to go to Congress by means of handing 
business a wallop he is likely to consider any- 
thing fair game. Any one who knows the Realm 
knows it does not champion all business as im- 
maculate. Some business ought to be jumped on 
by prosecuting attorneys, and many prosecuting 
attorneys are single minded in the public service. 
But a person has to be blind indeed not to know 
that lawyers with an itch for public office are 
casting about for a likely line of business to 
jump on to so that they may shine as the ‘‘de- 
fenders of the peepul.’’ 


Beware of Sherlock! 
This points to one thing. If the individual 
customer will not take the trouble to investigate 


prices and values and the relation between the 
two there are others who will do it for him. Such 
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investigations are generally rough shod parties 
when the investigators are in earnest, and if 
they are persons who start with the determina- 
tion to find what they are looking for then the 
business is going to have some hard going no 
matter how innocent it may be. Lumber has 
been a target before and it may be again. 

We don’t believe the retail lumber business 
has much of anything to fear from an honest 
investigation. Naturally this does not mean that 
we have achieved perfection. Known methods 
of efficiency and of service are not always 
adopted even by a majority of dealers. We 
know a trained investigator could find a certain 
amount of waste and lost motion and duplication 
and perhaps even of downright intent to do the 
publie and to do it up brown. But of this latter 
we believe there would be very little; and on a 
comparative basis we would expect lumber to 
make a good showing. 

But no one could estimate the effect on the 
public mind of such an investigation. It is worse 
than a mistake to say that no one need fear an 
investigation if he is innocent. Everybody, and 
especially the mail order man, knows that if 
retail lumber could be investigated openly under 
charge of illegal and unsocial practices it would 
in many men’s minds stand at once convicted of 
all the crimes with which it was charged. In- 
dividual lumber retailers against. whom not the 
least breath of official suspicion had come would 
spend weary hours in explaining to an unsym- 
= and perhaps an amused public that lum- 

ermen really have a conscience about public 
service. Other methods of merchandising would 
fatten at the retailer’s expense. We want no 
such investigations; not because we are afraid 
that guilty acts of ours will be uncovered, but 
because under the circumstances we could not 
hope for a fair and an impartial outcome of the 
investigation. 


Knowledge Spells Safety 


There is, however, something that all retailers 
can do against the day of such an investigation. 
While the war was still in progress there was 
much talk of a retail price list'to be fixed by the 
Government. While this possibility loomed large 
on the retail horizon the trade press and the 
retail secretaries and the leading retailers urged 
the only logical course there was for the indi- 
vidual retailer. Something could be done by the 
associations to convince the Government that 
such a course was needless and that in its awk- 
ward operation it would do more harm than good. 
But the individual lumber seller could begin to 
get ready for price fixing by compiling exact 
costs of doing business. If the Government 
started in to fix lumber prices it would have to 
know costs of handling lumber, and no one but 
retailers could supply this information. Lack- 
ing it the Government agents would have to 
guess, and they were likely to guess too low. 
With accurate information a retail price could 
be set that at least would not be confiscatory. 
Costs kept at this time will be something with 
which to confront governmental investigators in 
case the powers that be should decree a general 
profiteer hunt. If we can show the Government 
and its agents that for the service we are ren- 
dering our prices are reasonable, it will be at 
least harder for our ill wishers to raise a clamor 
, against us. This will be a service not only to 
ourselves but also in a less direct way to our 
customers; for if the enemies of retail lumber 
succeed in injuring the retail business in any 
way the public must pay for it in some way or 
other. In this case the payment will take the 
form of less adequate means for getting lumber 
to the final consumer. Even tho not a single 
yard goes out of business a harsh investigation 
must upset the rather fine balance of merchan- 
dising. To a certain extent it will destroy public 
confidence; it will cut off customary volume of 
trade and thus lower the efficiency of individual 
yards; it will induce people to resort to awkward 
safeguard that will serve little purpose except to 
hamper the sale of lumber; it will discourage 
needed building. 


Innocence and the Beast 


But if those bulldogs who watch the public 
weal decree that we must be investigated we 
must make the best of it, and the best, as we 
remarked before, is a definite set of accurately 
compiled cost figures. Without them we may be 
ever so innocent and virtuous and still get some 
dirty wallops. With them we may hope to prove 
our contention that lumber is being fairly and 
efficiently marketed. 

But this, of course, is but a possible and rather 
incidental good that will result from a knowledge 
of costs. The more direct benefits lie in the daily 
operation of individual yards. If the sum total 
of the year’s business is satisfactory the firm is 
getting its profit, and from that point of view 
nothing more is to be desired. But suppose you 
work your head off handiing millwork, say, and 


thru a lack of cost knowledge are just breaking 
even or maybe losing money on it. You’re doing 
as much hard work as would be necessary to the 
making of a reasonable profit, and yet all you’re 
getting is the exercise. Why not know, so you 
ean fix your prices at a profit making level? No 
one wants to make all his money out of one line, 
either. Somebody’! find it out if he is making 
400 percent on some one article, and it’ll not 
require an official inquiry to cause the merchant 
much embarrassment. He ought to know the 
most profitable lines so he can push them, and 
so on. 
Milepost Ho! 


We believe that a definite milepost is coming 
in sight. Beginning some years ago quite a num- 
ber of merchandising ideas came out and were 
discussed by everybody. Among them were two 
general fields; the field of scientific knowledge 
of the business and the field of service to the 
customer. The space between was bridged by a 
new kind of salesmanship. These things were 
argued pretty hotly for a while, and eventually 
it appeared that every one had accepted these 
innovations as sound. From the standpoint of a 
newspaper man they were ‘‘old stuff.’’ They 
ceased to have much news value. The pen push- 
ers who dealt with business hunted up some 
novelties or dragged out obscure points in knowl- 
edge and service that other pen pushers had 
overlooked. But it seems that what is old stuff 
to a newspaper man is just beginning to get in- 
teresting to a merchant. It seems certain that 
the general level of mercantile practice is 
steadily rising; but the fact remains that a great 
many men who rank as successful merchants are 
still doing business by guess and by golly. Serv- 
ice is in its infancy as a trade builder, and no 
one is making very confident predictions about 
the line of its development. By the same token 
a@ good many merchants are still getting prices by 
guess work and correcting them, still by guess 


in some localities, there is a shortage of painters, 
and masters can not promptly get men when jobs 
are offered. 

Some chap once defined salesmanship as applied 
suggestion and this definition will doubtless meet 
with the hearty approval of many retail lumber- 
men. Retail lumbermen who sell paint—and there 
are a great many who do—could drum up some 
nice business by codperating with master painters 
and suggesting to them the desirability of advo- 
eating the freshening up of the interior woodwork 
of homes. During the winter months is a very 
good time to have painting of this character done 
and it might even be suggested that one of the 
objects was to keep the painters busy in what is 
usually their slack season. That is a very good 
talking point nowadays. There is greater interest 
today in public welfare than there was a few years 
ago. Everybody likes to see everybody else em- 
ployed. 

Many home owners watch the exteriors more or 
less carefully and paint when necessary, but only 
too often they neglect interior painting. There- 
fore, suggestions as to why interior painting is a 
good investment would doubtless fall upon fertile 
ground. Then, too, it is a very good thing to take 
advantage of the vogue for painting interior walls 
using the now popular flat or gloss interior paints. 
Women, and men too for that matter, like changes 
in their homes, and the proper use of paint will 
help to satisfy this want. 


Specializes in Sign Board Advertising 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 19.—The J. B. Doppes’ 
Sons Lumber Co., of this city, believes firmly in 
advertising, and especially in billboard advertising. 
J. H. Doppes, president of the company, said, ‘ ‘We 
think signboards are the best advertising mediums. 
Some of our signboards are used as back stops for 
ball grounds, while in many places fences are used. 
In every case, however, we reserve the exclusive 
right for signboards in 














FORM OF ADVERTISING FOUND PROFITABLE BY RETAIL COMPANY 


work, when net profits at the end of the year 
are too small. 

The Realm does not doubt that many of these 
guessers hit near the correct figures. We do not 
insist, either, that every man must collect his 
own cost figures. Unless he knows how, he is 
apt to get some fantastic results. If a man col- 
lects cost figures according to a home made 
scheme he is likely to omit some important 
things, such as capital charges and his own sal- 
ary; and then if he sets prices according to these 
findings he is notably worse off than he would 
have been on a pure guess. It is undoubtedly 
best for each man to collect his own cost data, 
if he can do it correctly, for his yard is different 
in some respects from all other yards. But if 
some neighboring dealer who does know exactly 
how to do this collecting will work out cost fig- 
ures, these figures will serve pretty well for all 
dealers whose buying and selling problems are 
approximately the same as his. Given these per- 
centages on all departments of the business any 
dealer can work out his retail prices in a sound, 
intelligent way. 

But whether he gathers it himself or whether 
he takes cost data worked out by his neighbors, 
the lumberman of the present time is definitely 
incorporating scientific knowledge into his busi- 
ness. This is the mile stone to which we re- 
ferred. Scientific knowledge has not only weath- 
ered the storm of argument; it has been recog- 
nized as good and is now being put into praec- 
tice. The growing strength and importance of 
retail associations prove this in a way; for asso- 
ciations are founded for the purpose of fostering 
knowledge and service, and what will work in 
the association will work in the individual busi- 
ness. 





Winter Work for Painters 


The average master painter finds difficulty in 
keeping his journeymen employed during the win- 
ter. Because of the large loss of time suffered 
by all painters, many good men have taken ad- 
vantage of the present abnormal demand for labor 
to take up other lines of work, as a result of which, 


the particular locality. 
One reason we know that 
this. is the paying way to 
advertise is that in every 
case whefe we have a sign 
someone in some other 
business has tried to take 
the right away from us, 
offering the property 
owners, in many cases, 
large sums for the right 
to put up their signs.’’ 

The J. B. Doppes’ Sons 
Lumber Co. has one sign- 
board 6 feet high and 250 
feet long, which it be- 
lieves to be one of the 
longest signboards in the 
world. This signboard is divided into sections 
upon which appear such slogans as ‘‘ Build with 
Lumber,’’ or ‘‘Own a Home for Your Children’s 
Sake.’? The accompanying illustration shows only 
part of a sign which is used as a back stop at a 
ball ground in the Mill Creek bottoms. The photo- 
graph was taken when the sign was surrounded by 
the backwater from the Ohio River. This particu- 
lar sign is 20 feet high and 60 feet long, and at 
the time the photograph was taken the water was 
about 18 feet deep. 


CITY WOULD KEEP ITS LABOR SUPPLY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 19.—Upon representa- 
tions by the Contracting Employers’ Association, 
backed by employment agencies and other employ- 
ers of labor, the Council of Cincinnati has in- 
structed its committee on law, contracts and claims 
to prepare an ordinance imposing a tax under li- 
cense upon out of town agents whose business is to 
solicit laborers here to go to other places. 

The Contracting Employers’ Association was rep- 
resented by G. E. Jones, who told the council that 
the labor situation in Cincinnati has reached a stage 
where it would be impossible for the contractors to 
complete the work they already have contracted 
for this year unless an effort is made to keep labor 
at home. He urged a license requirement for out- 
side solicitors, carrying a large fee, preferably a 
prohibitive one. He said numerous advances of 
wages have been given the various classes of labor 
used by contracting builders, but that the market is 
continually agitated by the solicitors from other 
cities and the walking delegates from labor organ- 
izations. 

Joseph A. Cullen, representing union labor in- 
terests, informed the council that his organization 
will oppose the placing of any handicaps upon 
laborers seeking employment in other cities where 
higher wages may be an inducement. 

It is suspected by some employers that the solici- 
tation from the outside is being done by agents of 
union labor in codperation with union officials here 
for-the purpose of creating a situation upon which 
to base demands for increase of pay. - 
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Now that lumbermen know women are to play an 
important part in home building, they are trying 
to find out the best methods of approaching these 
new customers. And to a man these lumbermen are 
perplexed as to what should be the first step. 

In truth, lumbermen have nothing to worry about, 
on this subject at least. All these years they have 
been selling to men, who are not the logical buyers; 
yet they have done a good business, The entrance 
of women into the game is going to simplify rather 
than complicate. And it’s not going to be nearly 
so hard to sell to a woman as to a man. 

In the first place, you can dismiss, with one 
stroke, all the talking points that had to be used 
with the man to create the desire for a better 


home. For this desire is present in every woman’s 
heart. And, after all, wasn’t that your biggest 
problem? 


What was the next thing you did after convinc- 
ing the man that he ought to have a better home? 
Why, you got his confidence somehow or other, 
and made him see that you could do better by 
him than anyone else could. And soon he was 
building a new home. 

With women your method of procedure varies 
but little—it’s all in the how to get the confidence. 

Today one good way to obtain this confidence is 
thru labor saving devices. All women want labor 
savers. The moment you mention the subject they 
sit up and take notice. Probably you don’t know 
it, but nearly every home is cluttered up with use- 
less devices which go under the name of labor 
savers. Women have felt the lack of conveniences 
so keenly that they have purchased fakes again and 
again, until now they are somewhat skeptical. So 
if you show them practical and absolutely ‘‘tried 
and true’’ labor savers, their confidence will be 
immediately gained. But what has this to do with 
selling house plans? A great deal, as you’ll see. 

Now as to the method of presenting labor savers. 
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“The built-in cabinet” 


Plan an exhibit at your office, advertise it freely 
and invite every woman to attend. Women want 
to see the real object, for this means more to them 
than either lectures or literature on the subject. 
Connect labor savers with house plans; that is, tie 
up each exhibit with some special room. Start 
with the kitchen. Whenever possible set up a 
temporary, convenient kitchen; and right by its 
side an inconvenient one. Don’t fail to make this 
exhibit complete. Show the walls, ceiling and floors, 
being certain to carry out a color scheme. And 
don’t forget to have real windows, not ‘‘make 
believes.’? All of the horrors and disadvantages 
of a dark kitchen with poor color scheme, incor- 
rectly arranged equipment ete. will stand out when 
contrasted with the bright, attractive and well ar- 
ranged one. It’s this sort of thing that sells 
women, and will make every one begin planning on 
either a new kitchen or a remodeled one. (As a 
suggestion, why not use the two types of kitchens 
shown in the Dee. 13 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN ?) 

If this plan is not feasible in your particular 
ease, then it would be well to display a convenient 
kitchen equipment. In either event emphasize that 
which can be made by a local carpenter or by the 
handy man of the home. But bear in mind when 
preparing this labor saving exhibit for the inspec- 
tion of women that it must be attractive as well as 
conveniént. Don’t stick it off in a dark, dingy 
recom ard expect results. Rather select the best 


Tips to Lumbermen on How to Sell to Women 





[By Bab Bell Trosper] 


display corner or room available, and use catchy 
placards freely. 

To put on a really effective exhibit you will need 
the assistance of some woman who is well versed 
in the latest labor saver devices and in house plan- 
ning. You will need her to help prepare the ex- 
hibit and to be on hand at all hours to answer 
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“The wood or coal bor” 


questions and give expert advice. You very likely 
have such a woman within your trade radius. If 
not, there are other sourees—for instance many 
counties now have home demonstration agents who 
will be only too glad to help out in such an educa- 
tional campaign, since it gives them an opportunity 
to meet the people thruout the county and helps 
promote the very work that the Government stresses 
—improvement of the home. 

Then every State has a home economics exten- 
sion department in connection with its college of 
agriculture. This department sends out lecturers 
free of charge or at a nominal cost, for the purpose 
of instructing women on home problems. So why 
not ask help from your State department? 


KITCHEN EFFICIENCY EXHIBIT 


The following articles may be found helpful 
when preparing a labor saving exhibit. 


The Built-in Cabinet 


A built-in cabinet is preferable to the ready 
made ones, especially if a permanent home is being 
equipped. No other arrangement takes care of 
the storage question better than the built-in cab- 
inet. Let it extend from the floor to the ceiling, so 
there will be no space for the collection of dirt. 
Whether the shelves of the cabinet will be open or 
closed is to be decided by the individual woman. 
There are arguments for and against both. The 
width of the shelves should differ—some narrow, 
others wide, depending upon what is to be placed 
on them. Likewise the distance between shelves 
must be varied. 

All women now agree that the built-in cabinet 
should be between the dining room and the kitchen, 
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“The window cold box’ 


so that one side can 
be used for kitchen 
equipment and_ the 
other side for dining 
room equipment, with 
a connecting door be- 
tween. Drawers are 
being discarded in 
favor of shelves. How- — 
ever, if drawers are “The combination stool and 
built, see to it that — 

they are not so large that they are heavy and hard 
to handle. 











The Wood Box 


Did you ever see a convenient wood box? Not 
often. What you have seen, very likely, is an 
untidy pile of wood on the kitchen floor or on the 
porch. If coal chances to be the fuel used it is 
generally brought in by the bucket method, no pro- 
vision being made for its storage. The wood or 
coal box is indispensable. It saves steps and keeps 
a lot of dirt out of the kitchen. If the kitchen is 
so arranged that the box may be built with both 
outside and inside opening, the necessity of track- 
ing thru the kitchen will be eliminated. The size 
of this box varies according to the available space 
and the amount of fuel to be stored. Two points 
must not be overlooked in making such a box. 
First, do not get the width or the depth beyond 
the reach of the housewife. And be certain that 
the box is close fitting, otherwise you will have a 
cold kitchen. A tight fitting lid on the outside 
keeps out cold, rain and snow; a tight lid on the 
inside makes a convenient seat and keeps the 
kitchen clean. 


A Window Cold Box 


The window cold box can and should be installed 
in every home—town or city. This consists of a 
box fitted to the outside of the kitchen or pantry 
window, its function being to keep food cold. 






























































“The kitchen sink” 


With a cold box, ice would often be unnecessary 
during the spring and fall months. The most sat- 
isfactory type is one that has been made expressly 
for this purpose. Just ‘‘any old box’’ doesn’t fit 
and is never a success. 

Ordinarily the box is made the Size of the lower 
sash of the window and access to it may be had by 
simply raising the window. It rests on the window 
sill, which is extended by a shelf supported on 
wood brackets, and is fastened to the window cas- 
ing. The roof is slanted in order to shed the rain, 
and the holes which are made in each end of the 
box for ventilation are screened. Shelves of vary- 
ing width and height may be added. 


Kitchen Stool 


No kitchen is complete without a high stool. 
This should be a combined stool and stepladder. 
Nowadays women are saving their strength. They 
do not stand at tasks which can be performed 
while sitting. The use of this stepladder permits 
the use of high shelves, which many women leave 
as waste space because they can’t reach them. 


The Sink 


A sink with hardwood drain boards on either 
side will be found very convenient. Such an ar- 
rangement affords ample room for clearing away 
and washing dishes. It gives the much needed 
table space. Underneath each board are inclosed 
shelves. Here may be stored utensils which are 
not used every day. You will notice that the space 
below the sink is open. This leaves the plumbing 


fixtures free in case they get out of order. 
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More Rural Homes a National Necessity 














Rural homes are more largely a matter of lum- 
ber than is common with general city construc- 
tion; and while the seeming need for more resi- 
dences lies in cities the real economic demand, 
which only can restore a balancing commerce, is 
for rural homes rather than more extended city 
construction. The sudden swelling of city popu- 
lation is not because of a great increase in na- 
tional population, but a drift cityward of home- 
less people who are chasing the rainbow of allur- 
ing, superlative advertising. With the whole 
country as an excursion ship, tossing on the 
waves of an uncharted economic sea, there is 
danger of a stampede to one side, and a shortage 
of food ballast, which may cause a heavy list that 
will retard progress or cause a catastrophe more 
serious than that of the Eastland in Chicago 
harbor a few years ago. Napoleon is credited 
with the expression that an army moves upon its 
stomach; and in the same sense cities rest upon 
their stomachs, but the stomachs must be kept 
filled or cities may become a pandemonium which 
will make bolshevism seem a conservative re- 
specter of law. We talk of high wages to labor, 
yet, measured in the substances of food, wages 
now are the lowest of any time in our national 
history; and that with farm labor drifting to 
cities to join in strikes for higher wages to equal 
food prices. And this is largely a matter of a 
scarcity of rural homes which can comfortably 
house the people necessary to a production of 
food sufficient to maintain an economic equilib- 
rium. And more rural homes resolves into an 
educational propaganda that will induce farmers 
to buy the building materials for the needed 
homes. It resolves itself into selling the needful. 

Throuout rural districts there are strongly or- 
ganized selling forces in active operation setting 
forth the value and advantages of farm machin- 
ery and labor saving utilities and automobiles. 
And back of these sales forces are strong credit 
organizations which accept ‘‘farm paper’’ and 
support the sales until the utility values have 
produced their costs and rendered payments from 
increased production. But the lumber dealers, 
instead of organizing strong selling forces to 
set forth the great necessity for more rural 
homes and the advantages of a larger rural 
population, are active only in supplying such 
lumber as originates in the farmer’s conception 
of his own needs. The farmer’s point of view is 
that he provides a house for his own family, and 
other men are at liberty to do the same. Why 
should he concern himself about the home needs 
of other people? Yet he needs their help, while 
many of those born in his community have 
drifted away to cities to find homes ready for 
them, which they could not build for themselves 
at the time of their greatest need—the beginning 
of connubial life. While rural communities have 
need for double their present population farm ac- 
commodations for needed help are largely within 
the farmers’ homes and a burden upon overworked 
farm wives. And the need for farm help is 
mostly limited to a part of the year, thus giving 
part time employment and part time wages while 
such help must stand full time expenses. Real 
needs for farm help call for about an equal num- 
ber of each sex, but farm accommodations for 
help are not suited to a married couple, since no 
house is large enough’ for two families in its 
common living quarters. The needs of the farms 
are for the help of both sexes, but the laws of 
nature call for family ties and independent 
homes, so the family must drift to the city to 
find a house and full time employment. Men will 
go to any part of the earth for employment, but 
will not stay long on the job without the family 
association of women; and women will go 
wherever men can go and provide for them, but 
they will not stay unless a home can be provided 
for them and their children. The laws of nature 
ean be strained but not wholly broken. The 
farms must be manned far better than now if 
they are to supply the growing demands for food, 
but there must be a provision of houses for needed 
farm help or failure must result. The lumber 
interests of the country seem to be the natural 
and available means for promoting an increase 
of rural population by inducing an increase of 
rural homes. 

But, it may be suggested, there now are many 
vacant houses in our rural districts. Quite true, 
but what style of houses are they, and how de- 
sirable are they as home prospects in comparison 
with what a family may find for rent in our 
cities? On many farms there are old houses 
which once covered the farmer and his family, 


[By Isaiah Skeels] 


but they are not very desirable nor very numer- 
ous. Then there are some barn like structures 
which combine in their inconvenience as homes 
the vanity and poor judgment of the farmer who 
designed and paid for their building. His idea 
in building was to ‘‘wall up a square acre’’ of 
large rooms with high ceilings, broad hallways, 
loosely constructed walls that let in cold at a 
20-ton coal rate, while the floors require hun- 
dreds of yards of carpeting—and the usual 
amount of household furniture would look as 
lonesome as a calf and a pig in a 10-acre lot. 
What are needed are well planned, neat and well 
built homes of about four rooms, where an Ameri- 
can woman can take pride in her home making, 
or where a foreign born woman can take pride in 
Americanizing her children. Sufficient land must 
be allowed for the garden and the chicken park; 
a pen for the pigs and a stable for the cow; 
also possibly, and probably, a garage for the car. 
There must be the possibilities of a home with 
such attractive home comforts as will draw and 
retain a class of such families as will not only 
assist in a national food supply but will be desir- 
able as citizens and neighbors in the community. 
As the rural situation now is, in its organized 
and applied economics, a couple born and reared 
in a rural environment may marry on the pros- 
pect of future earnings and find no possibility of 
setting up home making in the community of 
their birthplace. To earn and save for the pur- 
chase of a home will require long years of most 
earnest endeavor and frugal living, and that 
would be necessary, for there are no suitable 
houses for rent in their home community. With 
healthy bodies and minds, and $50 in cash, they 
can go to the city and find a house with modern 
conveniences ready for their occupancy and have 
it furnished to their taste on instalment pay- 
ments. That is the bid that the city makes for 
young people from the farms; what does the 
rural community bid to retain them in the home 
place of their birth? Fifty dollars will establish 
them comfortably in the city, but it would re- 
quire $1,500 to establish them with even less 
home conveniences in any rural community. And 
the city promises full time employment to meet 
their full time expense, yet the question is often 
raised, ‘‘Why do the young people leave the 
farm?’’ It is not a question of wages, but .a 
question of home making and living possibilities. 
The lower costs of rural communities will equal- 
ize any loss from lower wages if full time em- 
ployment is possible, but the home possibility is 
what is lacking and what decides the choice of 
residence. 

Selling, along any line, is a matter of educating 
the prospective customer. To feel and recognize 
his needs a customer must fully comprehend the 
advantages and satisfaction of obtaining and 
using what his recognized needs demand. On 
the broad principle of production and exchange 
the more a man buys the more he ¢an sell of 
his own products. All selling propositions, other 
than those appealing to vanity, must appeal to an 
appreciation of betterment. To sell to a farmer 
a 4-room cottage or bungalow which will be 
attractive to a desirable tenant, he must be 
taught to comprehend the benefits it will be to 
his family and his farm in a business way. He 
does not desire the society of tenants, since the 
land owners of every rural community constitute 
a hide bound aristocracy. A lone tenant in a 
rural community is as all alone in a social way 
as tho living out in a desert, and this has much 
to do with driving landless young people away 
from farms. In every rural community there is 
a social line drawn between the owning farmers 
and the renting farmers, and another line is 
drawn between the renting farmers and such 
farm labor as may find lodgment in some old 
tumble down house in the community. And this 





social condition must be taken into consider- 
ation, since the democracy of cities does not 
exist among rural communities. One tenement 


house on one farm may prove a failure in holding 
a desirable family in the community, but with a 
tenement house on every farm there would come 
a social set that could function independently of 
farm owning aristocracy. By doubling the in- 
habitants of rural communities the real profits 
of farming could be doubled by plentiful help 
and intensive farming. From this increase good 
wages could be paid during the working months, 
while from their own gardens, pig pens, hen 
houses and cow stables there would be a storage 
that could permit of part time employment with- 
out living inconveniences, as must result in cities 
from slack employment. And, too, the increase 


of rural population would bring to the community 
many of the conveniences and attractions of the 
city, since such conveniences and attractions 
always follow wherever a sufficient population 
renders them profitable. Better highways, better 
stocks of goods in village stores, more traction 
lines, better schools and church attendance, and 
more leisure to the farmer and his wife because 
there will always be reliable help, with a neigh- 
borly feeling of interest, to look after stock and 
farm matters whenever duty or pleasure may call 
them from home. Responsible, home loving help 
would replace the present irresponsible, half hobo 
kind which works on farms in spasmodic spells, 
more because it can not hold steady jobs in the 
city than because of any preference for farm 
work or desire for rural associations. A home, 
and the possibility of a fair living, will form the 
incentive for rural life among an earnest and 
reliable class of workers. Many farm bred city 
workers would gladly return to old environments 
could an attractive home become a possibility. 
Present rural conditions render it impossible. 
It is a matter of costs and a lack of such avail- 
able organized credits in rural districts as exist 
in cities. 

The farmers must be taught the value of human 
beings before they will exert themselves in pro- 
viding homes for the help that has become a 
necessity to their own well being. Cities well 
know human value and bid for it by extending 
credits in providing homes. A city grows and 
becomes important by absorbing just such people 
as the rural districts fail to appreciate and repel 
by indifference. A talking point in selling tene- 
ment houses to farmers is that the investment 
will pay more in rental than interest on costs 
besides an increase of farm products which would 
pay back all outlay within three to five years. 
First, good comfortable homes will pay interest 
on investment. Second, an inerease of farm pro- 
duction will bring an increase in farming profits. 
Third, an increase in rural population will bring 
with it an increase of convenience and leisure 
and a decrease of farm worries. An appeal to 
patriotism and to humane principles can be com- 
bined with an appeal to self interest in working for 
an inerease of lumber sales among farmers. Not 
only an enlarged market for building lumber is 
thus created but also a market for manufactured 
lumber in the form of furniture. 

But eredits must back any effort to build up 
rural populations. All manufacturing interests 
back their products with credits which ean float 
them thru to ultimate payments. Lumbering 
profits and stumpage values are largely trans- 
muted into investment estates, so why not have 
them organized to promote the sale of lumber 
and equalize the unbalancing trend of drifting 
humanity? 





MARITIME PROVINCES’ LUMBER CUT 


HERMANVILLE, P. E. I., Jan. 15.—The lumber 
cut for the two maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick for the season of 1919-20 prom- 
ises to be a record one. Prince Edward Island 
does not cut much figure in the lumber industry, 
but even here the output is larger than for a num- 
ber of years. New Brunswick, on the other hand, 
leads the maritime provinces in lumber produc- 
tion. According to recent reports of the forty- 
two forest rangers, the lumber cut in the last named 
Province this winter will be about 326 million feet, 
exceeding all previous records. It is believed that 
the actual cut will considerably exceed the rangers’ 
estimate, as many of the big companies expect 
heavy cuts on their limits during the balance of the 
winter. All of them have large crews in the woods. 

Similar conditions prevail in Nova Scotia, where 
the companies have more men in the woods than 
ever before, at wages undreamed of in other years. 
The lack of snow, however, has been a setback 
to Nova Scotia lumbermen. A number of com- 
panies in the Truro district suspended operations 
at Christmas for that reason, but will resume if 
more snow falls. Lumberjacks’ wages in Nova 
Scotia this winter average $70 a month. Much of 
the cutting this winter is not in the virgin for- 
ests but on the outskirts of improvements where 
the timber is somewhat scattered and of limited 
area. 

Timber lands in these Provinces have about 
trebled in value. Permits for cutting by companies 
are very high, and with the unprecedently high 
wages paid to the choppers, and the extra quality 
of camp board, the companies need to get a gooc¢ 
stiff price for their output. 
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NEBRASKANS HOLD INSTRUCTIVE SESSIONS 


Promoting Sale of Wood Preservative Is Wise Salesmanship—Value of Plan Service Shown— Method of 
Pushing Wood Shingle Presented—Salesmen and Retailers Confer—Officers Elected 


Omaawa, Jan. 16.—E. E. Hall, of Lincoln, secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, was especially successful in making the pro- 
gram of the convention which has just adjourned 
one of practical interest. The members of the Ne- 
braska association seem particularly fond of un- 
derstanding questions and problems thoroly, and 
for this reason the round table discussions and the 
questioning of speakers has been remarkably pro- 
ductive of interest and of valuable information. 
The program covered a wide range of subjects, such 
as the proper basis for taking the inventory so that 
income tax returns may be fair, the making of in- 
surance rates, getting back orders shipped, the ques- 
tion of the association’s sending an exhibit to the 
State fair, selling shingles and making a good 
shingle roof, plan service for country yards, the 
economy of wood preservation and the like. 


Lumberman’s Interest in Wood Preservation 


Kurt C. Barth, of the Barrett Co., of Chicago, 
presented the matter of wood preservation as & 
national economy. It is a matter in which the 
wood-consuming public should be educated and 
one about which education will be welcomed. For- 
ests are no longer considered unlimited. There 
may have been a time when retailers felt that the 
sooner buildings decayed the better for the lum- 
ber business; for this would make necessary the 
use of additional supplies of lumber and would of 
necessity swell the volume of lumber sales. But 
this reasoning is now known to be unsound. The 
supply of stumpage is not so great that the public 
can be complacent over the careless and wasteful 
use of timber. Measures must needs be taken to 
assure the maximum possible usefulness from every 
stick. And if dealers do not believe in conserva- 
tion of wood and the getting of the maximum use- 
fulness from it they must nevertheless recognize the 
fact that the speedy rotting down of buildings will 
not increase the volume of lumber sales so much as 
it will promote the use of substitute materials. 
Building materials of all kinds are so costly that 
the building public has small use for any material 
that will not give service commensurate with its 
cost. 

A rather careful survey has been made of the 
annual loss in farm structures due to preventable 
decay. This survey demonstrated that the average 
loss is $30 a farm, or a loss for the whole country 
of about $250,000,000. If this loss could be pre- 
vented and the money thus saved were used to hire 
capital for further development it would set some- 
thing like six billion dollars at work on American 
farms, 

Lumber retailers can promote the preservation of 
wood by advocating the use of simple, available 
methods of applying creosote oil. This not only 
increases the volume of lumber sold by making 
wood more popular and by spoiling one of the 
potent arguments of the substitute men, but it also 
adds the sideline of creosote oil to the yard stock. 
This oil can be handled without additional invest- 
ment in yard equipment, and its sale will add profit 
to the yard’s business. 

Mr. Barth has been carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign in all parts of the country to promote the 
preservation of lumber by explaining the use of 
creosote oil. His work takes him to technical col- 
leges, engineering conventions, farmers’ associa- 
tions and a great many other organizations inter- 
ested in the use of wood. But since he believes not 
only in the proper use of preservatives but also in 
the policy of marketing these preservatives thru 
retail dealers he has a special interest in retail 
lumber conventions; and he believes that an under- 
standing of these matters is of importance to the 
retailer who is anxious for the full development 
of his business. 


Present Conditions Discussed 


D. J. Fair, of Sterling, Kan., has established a 
wide reputation for developing and using wise mod- 
ern methods. Among them is a practical plan 
service; and Secretary Hall succeeded in getting 
him to come to the convention for the purpose of 
explaining this service to the Nebraska dealers. 

In beginning his address, Mr. Fair stated that 
in the obvious revolution that is involving all the 
social units with which we are familiar, from the 
world on down to the individual business man, 
there has been a mis-naming of conditions. There 
has been a frightened use of words in senses which 
are misleading, and among these words is Bolshe- 
vism. Bolshevism has been taken to mean violence 
and excess, the negative of good government and 
the destruction of law. But true Bolshevism is not 
the social sickness we think of when we hear the 








word. It is a desire for the individual to be what 
he wishes to be; and this is a worthy desire and a 
high ideal. Realizing it involves change; and some 
attempts have not been wise. In the same way 
there are changes being made in the commercial 
world for the good of business, and sometimes these 
changes are mis-named. Retailers are finding them- 
selves faced with the necessity for changes that 
by some men are called revolutionary and destruc- 
tive. 

Sawmilling used to be a bonding proposition 
carried on for the sake of making possible a future 
profit. The retirement of the bonds made cut- 
ting necessary, regardless of the state of the mar- 
ket, and this resulted in excess cutting. More 
than one mill man has gone to a friend and begged 
for an order of ten cars so that he might meet his 
payroll, and under this condition no one pretended 
that a just price was established or maintained. 
This was bad for the industry and established 
unsound practices. 

But at present lumber has come into its own. 
The same advertising acumen that put across the 
various war relief efforts has been .used to sell the 
‘‘Own a Home’’ idea. It has been a great ad- 
vertising achievement, but it has rather oversold the 
idea. There is a great change in the strain of the 
lumber market. Instead of the sawmill man’s 
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trying to dispose of lumber at any price the re- 
tailer is trying to buy it at any price. 


Changed Relations Between Dealer and Customer 


There are, however, certain conditions that will 
last beyond the adjustments of the reconstruction 
period, and the relations between retailer and cus- 
tomer are among them. Business is at the begin- 
ning of a great era of proper merchandising. The 
mail-order men are extensive and clever advertisers, 
and every mail-order advertisement is a thrust at 
the retailer’s business. The retailer must defend 
his own position, which is something quite differ- 
ent from fighting mail-order trade. A failure to 
defend his position is the failure to protect his 
own capital, and a business that does not protect 
its capital is on the road to speedy failure. 


Plan Service Should Be Efficient 


Plan service is a means of defending the re- 
tailer’s position in the great field of markets, and 
if dealers fail to get good results from the use of 
good plan service it is because they do not give 
the service a fair chance. The average dealer 
doesn’t know how to use his plan service. He 
advertises in various ways and gets public atten- 
tion, and a customer comes in. The customer has 
a right to expect that the dealer who has given the 
impression thru his advertising that his yard is in 
a position to assist the public with building serv- 
ice will actually be able to tell him the things about 
planning a house which he doesn’t know. If the 
dealer does not know how the result is disastrous. 
Advertising under such conditions is good money 
poorly spent. A plan service is merely a tool. It 
can not in itself do good work; it must be used 
efficiently. 

In giving specific advice about building and 
using a plan service, Mr. Fair suggested that a 


beginning be made with some plan service that is 
on the market. This can be added to by means 
of photographing houses in the trade territory that 
are up to date or that have some desirable features. 
These photographs can be mounted so they will 
go into the same loose-leaf folders that hold the 
system that has been bought. It is a good adver- 
tisement to photograph each new house furnished 
from the yard and to send a dozen copies to the 
owner. In every town there is some young lady 
who will be willing to make tracings and blue- 
prints of floor plans and elevations. Or the dealer 
can associate himself with his neighbor lumbermen 
in establishing a service bureau with a competent 
man in charge. If the right man is selected to 
head this bureau it will put the matter of sales on 
a sound basis of service. Results do not become 
apparent very rapidly, Mr. Fair said. His own 
plan service was in operation for three years be- 
fore it got to showing satisfactory results, but now 
it is bringing in more business than can be cared 
for. 


Must See Plan Thru to End 


Mr. Fair related an incident of a couple who 
came to town and stayed two days with the man 
in charge of the plan service, getting the plans 
of their house to suit them. After the job was 
sold and while the house was being erected the 
plan service man visited it twice a week to see 
that everything was satisfactory. Responsibility 
does not end with making the sale. Responsibility 
includes making the cost of the house come within 
the estimate. If care is taken to do this the mail- 
order man will lose a powerful argument. His 
guaranteed price will no longer be a trump card. 
Mr. Fair prints on his estimating blanks the state- 
ment, ‘‘There are no mysteries in our plan serv- 
ice. We guarantee the bill.’’ 

Mr. Fair writes an annual letter to each cus- 
tomer thanking him for his business and asking 
him to come in and get one of the company cal- 
endars. These calendars are ‘‘sold’’ to the cus- 
tomer, that is, they are given out as tho the giver 
had a very real respect for the value of the 
calendar and took pleasure in giving it to the cus- 
tomer. 

Mr. Fair related an incident of competition with 
a mail-order man for some farm trade. It took 
careful salesmanship to sell the farmer the first 
building, for the Fair price was high. But after 
the first building was sold the service that went 
into it sold all the other buildings on the farm. 

One part of the service which Mr. Fair believes 
in is good carpentry. He believes in this so 
strongly he is willing to pay any of his carpenters 
for the time spent and to pay the tuition for a 
short course in manual training. A trained car- 
penter knows how to finish up a house, and if he 
does not the appearance of a fine building may be 
completely spoiled by the use of the wrong mold- 
ing or the wrong hardware. Mr. Fair trains the 
men who are to go to the branch yards in what he 
calls his General Office School. Here these men 
learn to know and practice good methods and to 
avoid bad methods and to appreciate the point of 
view of the management. 

All of these things are tied together: advertis- 
ing, a specialized plan service, building super- 
vision, guaranteed costs, trained mechanics, Out 
of it all Mr. Fair is trying to make a building serv- 
ice that will satsfy his own ideal of what the true 
merchandising of lumber should be. His success 
both as a business man and as a citizen is suffi- 
cient comment upon the soundness of his plan and 
the efficiency of its execution. 


Giving the Wood Shingle a Fair Chance 


J. §. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in speak- 
ing about the merchandising and manufacturing of 
shingles, stated that the retailer has a duty last- 
ing until the shingles are properly laid. He can 
increase the utility of shingles by a large margin 
by taking care to instruct his customers on the 
subject of their proper use. It has been said that 
shingles are not giving 50 percent of their possible 
service. One reason is that the wrong kind of nails 
is used. Wire nails have proved inefficient. The 
nail recommended by the association is a cut-iron, 
zine-coated affair which carpenters do not like to 
use. But a little extra wages paid the carpenter 
to induce him to use these nails will add years to 
the serviceability of the roof. 

Mr. Williams gave considerable time to the 
matters of paints and stains, kiln drying, laying 
shingles after they have been wet and the like, and 
then he devoted some time to the new method of 
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packing shingles by the square instead of by the 
thousand. The square is an easily understood unit 
of measurement that complies with the weights and 
measures statutes of all States, and it is a unit 
that may be compared easily with the units of 
measurement by which substitute roofings are sold. 

The association is working to improve the process 
of selling shingles by putting out a guaranteed 
product of known worth, doing national advertis- 
ing to acquaint the public with the facts about 
shingles and by offering an efficient dealer serv- 
ice. It is also making an attempt to stabilize 
prices. This latter effort will doubtless fall short 
of fixing absolutely uniform prices, but it should 
reduce the disastrous fluctuations of former years. 
SPECIAL SALESMANSHIP CONFERENCE 


On Wednesday evening a group of southern pine 
salesmen and other representatives of the Southern 
Pine Association held a special session of the con- 
vention and devoted the discussions largely to sales- 
manship. F. R. Watkins, who had the meeting in 
charge, stated that southern pine salesmen had 
organized district associations for the purpose of 
assisting dealers in all ways possible. Service is 
the keynote of sellng and of the salesmen’s asso- 
ciation. The need for an interchange of ideas and 
for mutual assistance lies in the fact that lumber 
is not always going to sell itself. And as the sup- 
plies of timber become scarcer it will be necessary 
to cut out the waste in the use of lumber. These 
things require intelligent handling, and in the great 
field of marketing lumber every man needs the help 
and codperative effort of his neighbor. 

Penn P. Fodrea, advertising manager for Iten 
Snow White Bakeries, made a remarkable speech 
about salesmanship. Business, he said, is passing 
from the buyer’s to the seller’s market. This has 
not happened in lumber yet, but it has come about 
in other lines. Possible production is greater than 
immediate demand in the cracker market, for in- 
stance, and it is necessary to ‘‘sell’’ crackers in- 
stead of supplying an insistent demand. The local 
merchant will have to learn salesmanship anew. 
To get the farmer’s business he must go out and 
see the farmer and induce him to buy locally what 
he might have sent away for. There used to be 
feeling between country people and town people, 
and the farmer felt that the only function of the 
town was to exploit those who lived in the coun- 
try. This is not wholly responsible for country 
patronage of the catalog house, for probably the 
catalog man has invited the farmer to buy of him, 
while it is not so certain that the local merchant 
has. It is quite possible that ready-cut house ad- 
vertising has done more to foster the desire for im- 
provement in the country than local lumbermen 
have done. The old idea was that a man wanting 
.lumber would go to a local lumber yard, and it is 
probably true. But it does not follow that he will 
go to the nearest yard. In these days when a pos- 
sible customer has made up his mind what and 
where to buy it is too late to begin to get ready to 
capture his trade. 

A lumberman ought to be fully informed about 
everything that has to do with building. For in- 
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stance, he could have a card index of every me- 
chanic whose line of work touches the building 
business. By this means he could be sure of sup- 
plying his customers with labor, if any were avail- 
able, as well as with building materials. It is 
notable that the retailer whose ears are open to 
all sorts of information is usually the retailer who 
wins out. He listens to every salesman and finds 
the meeting a game of wits in which he gets as 
much from the salesman as the salesman gets from 
him. The man who is always too busy to talk to 
a salesman is the victim of his own delusions. 


Towns have reputations, and the marks of the 
lively or of the dead town are written all over it. 
The spirit of the business men is what makes the 
spirit of the town. God help the town of two 
factions! It wastes so much time and energy in 
fighting over piking politics that it loses all its 
farm trade without noticing its loss. 

America has had large settlements of foreign 
born and still has them. In the past native born 
Americans took small notice of these people except 
to exploit them for profit. The war made us all 
suddenly patriotic. We watched these people sus- 
piciously. For the first time we took an interest 
in them other than getting as much work out of 
them as possible for the least possible money. If 
they differed from us in thought in any particular 
we were ready to knock their blocks off. It is 
time now that we stop using the big club and start 
using some brains in our efforts at Americanization. 
The problem is similar to the problem of salesman- 
ship and involves sympathetic understanding and 
cooperation. 

Ralph S. Hinman, retail representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
visiting the convention for the purpose of getting 
acquainted with the Nebraska retailers and con- 
sented to make a short talk describing the efforts 
of the National in meeting the problems of lum- 
ber manufacture and merchandising. Mr. Hinman 
comes to his new position splendidly equipped, and 
he made a distinctly favorable impression upon 
the Nebraskans, both by means of his talk and 
thru personal meetings with individual dealers dur- 
ing the course of the convention. 

Rolf Thelen, of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, described the work of the laboratory in 
its relation to the lumber business. During the 
course of the war the work of the laboratory was 
almost entirely on the problems of the Government 
arising out of the war. But at present it is getting 
back to a civilian basis. Among other efforts of 
the laboratory is the making of cattle feed out of 
wood shavings and other refuse. This is still in 
an experimental stage but is giving promise of 
success. 

INSURANCE ASSOCIATION’S MEETING 


On Thursday afternoon the Nebraska Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Association was called to 
order by Vice President Guy L. Harrison, of Grand 
Island. Following the secretary’s report a mo- 
tion was carried to raise the limit of insurance 
from $5,000 to $10,000 when $1,000,000 additional 
insurance has been pledged. The reports of the 
treasurer and of the auditing committee followed. 


Officers Elected 


At the first session, reported in part by tele- 
graph in last week’s issue, President T. C. 
Krotter, of Palisade, appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

Auditing—W. A. Fellers, Chester ; Ira Sheets, Beaver 
City ; Louis Middlestadt, Norfolk. 


Resolutions—J. C. Newcomb, Friend; 
gren, Lincoln; J. H. Rogge, Elmwood. 


Nominations—Geo. F. Ward, Clay Center; 
Parks , Bertrand; Will Swanson, Oakland. 

At the final session on Friday resolutions were 
adopted favoring the return of the railroads to 
private ownership and opposing the Plumb plan, 
endorsing the Forest Products Laboratory, thank- 
ing the trade press and the city papers, the officers 
and speakers, the management of Hotel Rome and 
the Omaha dealers for their codperative efforts; 
commending the National Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation in its stand on trade discounts, and endors- 
ing the Ohio plan of spreading information of un- 
fair methods used by certain manufacturers, job- 
bers and wholesalers in filling orders. 

The nominating committee presented the follow- 
ing candidates who were elected to their respective 
offices: 

President—S, D. Ayers, Central City. 

Vice president—A. K. Lammers, Hartington. 

Directors—R. D. Birge, North Platte, and A. I. 
Cram, Burwell. 

At the election of the Insurance Association the 
following officers were elected: 

President—W. G. Eggleston, Bennett. 

Vice president—Guy L. Harrison, Grand Island. 

Treasurer—C. R. Judkins, Upland. 

5 E. E. Hall. 

Directors—R. D. Birge, 
Cram, Burwell. 


J. A. Aspre- 
D. W. 





North Platte, and A. I. 


At the close of the convention the directors gave 
a complimentary dinner to the representatives of 
the trade press. 


KITTENS BECOME CATS 


Following is a list of those officiating at the Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation: 


Snark—Mort Englaer. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—P. R. Cook, 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—E. D. Tennant. 
Bojum—H. W. Alexander. 
Scrivenoter—H. D. Huston. 
Jabberwock—Lou Wentworth. 
Custocatian—F. P. McCormick. 
Arcanoper—J. A. Kragh. 
Gurdon—R. E. McFarling. 


Following are the candidates: 


H. Lee Gaskil, Arlington. 

Harry A. Evans, Lincoln. 

Karl Kristensen, Blair. 

Paul Fisher Griswald, Omaha. 
Harry H. Allen, Omaha. 

Wyalow H. Holmquist, Tekamah. 
Fred J. Sixta, Humphrey. 

Joe Jirovec, Clarkson. 


Among the social features of the convention were 
the entertainment by the Omaha dealers of the 
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Who Explained Plan Service 
visiting ladies at a luncheon and matinee and of 
the lumbermen and the ladies at a play. 

The lobby of the Rome Hotel was well filled 
with exhibits. Notable among them was the jazz 
band furnished by the C. N. Dietz Lumber Co. 
This band is becoming a tradition of the Nebraska 
convention. 


COMMITTEES OF ST. LOUIS RETAILERS NAMED 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 20.—The campaign of edu- 
cation of the people of St. Louis, and of the men 
engaged in the lumber business here, as to the im- 
portance to the community of the lumber business, 
is to be waged with even greater vigor by the new 
president of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change (Retailers). Adolph Boeckeler, vice presi- 
dent of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., who was elected 
to guide the destinies of the exchange during 1920, 
has been one of the guiding spirits in the construe- 
tive policies of the exchange since its organization 
more than two years ago. He told the St. Louis 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN today 
that there would be no change in the plans of the 
organization. 

Mr. Boeckeler has been in accord with all that 
has been done by the exchange to live up to the 
slogan of ‘‘Honest Values,’’ and to educate the 
public to the use of the right wood for the right 
purpose. Those who know him feel certain that 
the exchange will make even greater strides forward 
in 1920 under his direction, and that the confidence 
the public has placed in the members of the ex- 
change because of the policies of the exchange, will 
be continued. 

Because of his belief in the value of codpera- 
tive effort thru association work, Mr. Boeckeler was 
made president of the Building Industries Asso- 
ciation, of St. Louis, bringing this organization 
closer to the lumbermen of St. Louis, and also a 
director of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which positions he now holds. 

Adolphus Boeckeler, his father, began in the 
lumber business in St. Louis in 1839, and built one- 
of the first sawmills west of the Mississippi River. 
He has been in the lumber business since 1891, all 
of that time with the Boeckeler Lumber Co. 

Committees were announced as follows by Mr. 
Boeckeler today: 


Membershi 
Holekamp, A. M. Hill. 


Market Conditions—H. A. Boeckeler, chairman; J. A. 





Jule 





gast, chairman ; 


Reheis, Fred Moehlenbrock, I. R. L. Wiles, Julius 
Seidel. 

Finance, Advertising and Educational — Joseph 
O’Neil, chairman; R. H. Shellabarger, R. E. Gruner, 


Louis Essig, Stephen J. Gavin, John A. Reheis, Julius 
Seidel. 





Entertainment—I. R. L. Wiles, chairman; Louis E. 
Wilson, Fred Gerber. 

House—Julius Seidel, chairman; Chas. C. Behrens, 
Geo. L. Walters. 

Grades and Inspection—R. E. Gruner, chairman; 


S. J. Gavin, Fred Hofmann. 


The finance, advertisement and educational com- 
mittees have been merged into one. Joseph O’Neil, 
who had charge of the work during the last year, 
being made chairman. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS DEALERS DISCUSS CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Co-operation Between Lumbermen and Supply Men Urged—Price Outlook Set Forth—Need of Better Sell- 
ing Methods Shown—Woman’s Cause Pleaded—Salesmen’s Part Stated 


Catro, Inu., Jan. 15.—The annual of the South- 
ern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
brought together a large number of dealers and 
salesmen in this territory. Tho somewhat im- 
promptu in character, the program developed many 
interesting things. The address of welcome was 
delivered Thursday afternoon by Mayor W. H. 
Wood, of Cairo, who said some pleasant things 
about his municipality. ‘‘The mayor is supposed to 
boast about his town,’’ he said, ‘‘and he is a poor 
mayor if he doesn’t.’’ He said that Cairo had schools 
and industries and all that sort of thing, but bet- 
ter than that it had the people. Touching on the 
subject of a water-way, he said he believed only 
the people who lived on the rivers knew of the 
possibilities of commerce in the Mississippi Valley. 
He predicted that Cairo would become the gate-way 
to the South, and he hoped to see the barge line 
recently established by the Government between 
St. Louis and New Orleans developed on a business 
basis. 

President Chester R. Swartz, of Elkville, who 
presided over the convention, predicted in his open- 
ing address that we would be troubled by high 
prices, inefficient labor and large demand for sev- 
eral years. Secretary Frank Hess, of Jonesboro, 
presented a verbal report showing the association 
in good condition. 

President Swartz appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

Constitution—E. M. Stotlar, Marion; J. C. Van 
Sickle, Cairo; Rolla M. Treece, West Frankfort. 

Audit—John Ligon, Anna; C. O. Archibald, Cairo. 

Nominations—C. A. Ewing, East St. Louis; D. M. 
Kelly, Cairo; Sam Wright, Urbana. 

Resolutions—Fred Stotlar, Marion; C. T. 
Farina; John B, Bruso, Collinsville. 


Wade, 


H. R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, secretary and 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, showed the importance of 
codperation and then turned to the subject of re- 
tail methods. One item of selling talk that he 
thought retailers had overlooked was the heat loss 
in heating a frame building, which was less than 
in the case of any other sort of structure, but ne 
said that because we are selling lumber we do not 
need to consider that all other material is valueless. 
We must use our common sense because it is the 
combination of materials that gives the best re- 
sults. The brick people and the lumber people 
should get closer together. 

Mr. Isherwood thought there should be a more 
uniform method among retailers of estimating 
hardwood floors and shingle roofs. He also 
thought that lumber should be quoted on a hundred- 
foot basis, because lumber figured on a thousand 
basis scares the customer. Four dollars or $5 or 
$6 a hundred sounds better than $40 or $50 or $60 
a thousand, and an increase of $8 a thousand is an 
increase of only 80 cents a hundred. 

Mayor Wood told how citizens of Cairo had or- 
ganized a building association to work in conjunc- 
tion with the building and loan associations and 
the banks, and contracts for thirty-five or forty 
houses have been let, the houses to cost from $2,400 
to $3,300 each. In closing the mayor called atten- 
tion to the importance of the lumber industry to 
Cairo. 

R. B. Goe, representing the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, talked succinctly on the question of car sup- 
ply. He urged that every shipper should know 
what size car he requires and then not order a car 
larger than that. He also should order the num- 
ber of cars he needs, not five in the hope of getting 
three. The cars should be loaded to capacity and 
loaded and unloaded promptly. 

Douglas Malloch, Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, then addressed the convention. Tele- 
grams of greeting from Charles A. Bowen, of De- 
troit, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and from the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association were 
read. 

Then followed a round-table on the practice of 
prepared roofing manufacturers of selling thru 
grocers, dry goods stores and other than retail 
lumber dealers, the defense of the roofing men 
present being that the dealer was given first oppor- 
tunity to handle their brand. 

C. H. Wiley, of Anna, called attention to the 
fact that not later than April 1 Rite-Grade shingles 
will be packed by the square instead of by the 
thousand, 880 shingles to the square. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday morning session of the convention 
was opened with an address by B. H. Piepmeier, 
of Springfield, construction engineer from*the divi- 








sion of highways. He said that the State had laid 
out a Federal aid system of roads, receiving $8,000,- 
000 from the Government by putting up $8,000,000 
itself, which was taken out of the automobile fund. 
The State has contracted for 600 miles of road, 35 
percent of which has been completed. 

Rolf Thelen, of Madison, Wis., of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, told of the work of the 
laboratory and placed the laboratory at the serv- 
ice of the retailers, saying it is ready at any time 
to identify samples. Its publications also are avail- 
able. 

Norman Johnson, of Richmond, Va., who had 
been sent to the convention by the Southern Pine 
Association, which had an exhibit in the room, 
scored a great hit with the lumbermen. He gave a 
‘“straight from the shoulder’’ talk and said that 
conditions, not the man, had a lot to do with the 
present prosperity. Mr. Johnson predicted further 
advances in prices of general commodities in 
January, February and March, but thought that 
the latter part of the year would see reductions 
in merchandise prices, excepting building material. 
The people have got rich over night but their 
money won’t last. The apex of luxury buying was 
reached in middle December. 

But as to building material the speaker was 
optimistic. The greatest demand in America to- 
day is for building. One million new homes will 
not exceed the demand. There are going to be 
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plant extensions, and new industries attracted by 
the money in the country. For the first time the 
real people, not the spendthrifts, are trying to 
make good the slogan, ‘‘There is no place like 
home.’’ 

The lumbermen have in 1920 the best prospects 
they ever had, but Mr. Johnson advised the re- 
tailer to beware of the real estate speculator who 
has been buying real estate at an advance of 100 
to 500 percent and is looking to the lumbermen 
to help him carry the load of the improvement. 

The speaker said the Rotarians have a motto 
‘*He profits best who serves most.’’ He said that 
he would reverse it and say that ‘‘The man who 
gets a profit serves best, for he is then in a posi- 
tion to give service.’? The more a man studies the 
practical part of his business the more hours of 
ease he will have. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Cairo, Itu., Jan. 16.—By request, Douglas Mal- 
loch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
again addressed the convention when it opened 
Friday afternoon. 

Mrs. W. H. Jobe, of Detroit, Mich., speaking for 
the Southern Pine Association, discussed ‘‘ Woman’s 
Place in the Lumber Industry.’’ She said that the 
lumber industry was ready to receive new things, 
and she thought that the retail lumbermen ought 
to codperate with the women in not only encourag- 
ing the work in the public schools, but in giving 
parents a chance to educate themselves in better 
home making. The school should be the center of 
this activity because it is the common meeting 
place. We ought to try not only to find out what 
the schools are doing, but teach the parents better 
housing and remodeling old homes. 


_ years: 


She especially urged that the whole community 
be aroused to a sense of its responsibility to the 
school. She said the retail lumberman was best 
fitted to take the lead in this work. No one in 
the world is getting along as well as the lumber- 
men and no one is better fitted to help to raise . 
the standard of home life. 


George Wilson Jones, of Chicago, secretary of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, called attention to a number 
of pertinent things. He urged retailers in 
selling lumber to take into consideration the cost 
of the replacement of the stock, which fully war- 
rants present prices. Speaking of association 
work, he said that the secretary is not the whole 
thing. The association is the secretary’s job, but 
is the member’s business. He urged the develop- 
ment of the fraternal spirit locally and told the 
dealers not to let personal feeling enter into a 
business relation. In closing he paid a warm 
tribute to President Stotlar of the State asso- 
ciation. 

C. A. Ewing, of East St. Louis, presented the 
report of the nominating committee and the fol- 
lowing were unanimously elected: President, A. C. 
Gauen, of Collinsville; vice president, Rolla M. 
Treece, of West Frankfort; directors for three 
O. B. Archibald, of Cairo, and John B. 
Bruso, of Collinsville. 

Sam Wright, of Chicago, at the request of the 
Harrisburg dealers, who were compelled to leave 
on an early train, presented the invitation of Har- 
risburg to hold next year’s meeting in that town, 
and a motion prevailed that it be the sense of the 
meeting that Harrisburg be selected. 


Charles A. Glore, of Centralia, presented an 
invitation to the convention to have the associa- 
tion meet there, if not next year, then some year 
in the near future. 


John B. Bruso, of Collinsville, presented the re- 
port of the resolutions committee, the resolution 
of chief interest being one by which the associa- 
tion repeated its unchanged belief in the value 
and efficiency of the retail merchant as a neces- 
sary economic element in any well organized Amer- 
ican community. The resolution, therefore, con- 
demned the unethical practice of direct distribu- 
tion by manufacturers and wholesalers. ‘‘ This be- 
ing the time of specialization,’’ said the resolu- 
tion, ‘‘we do believe that the goods for building 
and general builders’ supplies can best be dis- 
tributed thru the medium of the nearest retail deal- 
ers; and we, therefore, insist that we look with dis- 
favor on all mail order and direct factory to con- 
sumer shipments.’’ 


Other resolutions expressed regret and condol- 
ence because of the death of E. C. Eckart, of Car- 
bondale; extended thanks to the Cairo lumbermen 
for their hospitality, and recommended Charles E. 
Davidson, of Greenville, for nomination as a 
director from the southern part of the State in the 
State association. 

V. M. Lacy, of St. Louis, Mo., read an excellent 
yaper on the relations between the salesmen and 
the dealers as a representative of the Southern 
Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, whose purpose 
he declared to be to render the best service pos- 
sible in the sale and distribution of yellow pine 
lumber. Continuing, Mr. Lacy said: 


We have arrived at an era in the lumber business 
where, everything else out of consideration, the “‘sub- 
ject to prior sale’? clause is a great protection to the 
retailer. We are doing business by telegraph as never 
before and very little time is lost in notifying the 
retailer that the stock is sold and then he has an 
opportunity to look elsewhere. If every order not fit- 
ting the stock sheet is turned down it will be a far 
greater help to the retailer than it will be a hindrance. 

There is another phase of codperation between the 
salesman and retailer that I would like to speak about, 
and that is the feeling of confidence that should exist 
between them. I don’t believe any salesman, worthy 
the name, is going to urge a dealer to buy lumber un- 
less he thinks it is good for him to buy lumber. Bear 
in mind that this salesman has got to live and get 
his business from year to year in a given territory 
and he can not afford, for the sake of the business if 
for no other reason, to go around making misstate- 
ments. I hope none of you retailers will take excep- 
tions when I make the statement that many a, good, 
conscientious, hardworking salesman has gone away 
from the office of the buyer, deeply hurt because the 
buyer could not be convinced that he was being offered 
lumber that was $3 to $4 per thousand cheaper than 
it would be a little later, because of the demand which 
this salesman knew was coming in from all sources. 

I want you retailers to give it to us salesmen just 
as strongly as you can for our shortcomings. We need 
it and will appreciate any calling down you may give 
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us, because it is going to teach us a lesson and teach 
us to try to do better in the future. We should be 
urging you at all times to buy lumber that we know 
you can use, but we ought to be ashamed of ourselves 
ever to urge you to buy lumber that we think you can 
not use to the best advantage. One of the best things 
I ever read was an article written by a Texas retail 
manager of line yards, who stated that if the sales- 
man would put in half as much time trying to devise a 
way to help his retail friends to sell more lumber 
as he did in trying to beat him out of some oil mill job, 
to be shipped direct from the mills, the whole lum- 
ber industry would be vastly better off. It was men- 
tioned, and I think well worth repeating, that the 
man selling lumber substitutes such as wall board, 
was giving a thousand selling helps where we are not 
giving any, but that instead of knocking the wall 
board we should be able to interest builders in how 
much better a wall is with wall board nailed to 
shiplap rather than having it nailed to the studding, 
and thus increase the consumption of shiplap. 

The trouble with us lumber salesmen is that we do 
not know enough about our own line of business, and 
what I mean by our own line of business is that all 
we ever pay any attention to is getting the order and 
getting it shipped, and we don’t know and don’t care, 
apparently, what becomes of it after it is shipped or 
what it is used for. If we would only become students 
of our own business and learn to have some real selling 
helps of our own instead of simply going around taking 
orders we would all of us be vastly better off, and our 
friends the retailers would have a lot more confidence 
in us. 

After a brief discussion of the transit car the 
convention adjourned. 


Immediately after the convention the directors 
met and reélected Frank Hess, of Jonesboro, secre- 
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tary. It was decided to hold four meetings of the 
directors during the year. 





CAIRO CONCATENATION A CORKER 


The following sixteen kittens had their eyes 
opened at the concatenation following the first day 
of the convention of the Southern Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association: 

Kyle Ent, Roy Lawrence Richmond, Albert John 
Rink, Hiram C. Casey, Fred W. Corn, Philip S. Fitz- 
gerald, John Burnham Maylard, Fred G. Wild, and 
George Raymond Flowers, Cairo, Ill.; Robert Elmer 
Waters, Alma, Ill.; Grover Cleveland Betts, Vernon, 
Ill.; Eugene Louis Chappins, jr., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Fred Chris Fuhrhop, Campbell Hill, Ill.: Virgil A. 
Miller, and Edward Clarence Morrison, Mound City, 
Ill.; George Edwin Shipley, Zeigler, Ill. : 

The occasion was honored by the presence of 
Supreme Scrivenoter Mark M. Elledge, of Corinth, 
Miss., and Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood, of 
St. Louis, Mo. The following conducted the occa- 
sion: 

Snark, M. M. Elledge, Corinth, Miss.; Senior Hoo- 
Hoo, James M. Gassoway, Cairo, Ill.; Junior Hoo- 
Hoo, Douglas Malloch, Chicago, Ill.; Bojum, W. K. 
Hall, Fulton, Ky.; Jabberwock, William B. Carroll, 
Cairo, Ill. ; Arcanoper, L. A. Rink, Cairo, Ill.; Gurdon, 
E. J. Langan, Cairo, Ill.; Scrivenoter, George Wilson 
— Chicago, Ill. ; Custocatian, J. H. Harpole, Cairo, 


After the concatenation the Cairo Lumbermen’s 
Club entertained the Hoo-Hoo and all the visiting 
lumbermen with a buffet luncheon of generous pro- 
portions. 





DEFENDS THE UNIFORM ORDER BLANK 


[By Fred A. McCaul, Secretary Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.] 


[A reply to E. H. Schafer’s exceptions to uniform 
order blank as published in the Jan. 10 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 





It appears to me that a more unfair criticism of the 
uniform order blank could not be written than Mr. 
Schafer’s above mentioned article. What strikes me as 
very extraordinary is that up to date all criticisms 
have come from the wholesalers only, and why is it 
that this simple order blank has so trodden on their 
toes only? 


Question: “Agreed date of shipment.” It does not 
seem possible that any shipper could not give the 
buyer some definite date of shipment. We, as retailers, 
very seldom take an order without specifying a 
definite time of delivery either on stock stuff or spe- 
cials. Can it be the shipper can not so regulate his 
business as to give us anything definite? The furni- 
ture industry in Grand Rapids is taking orders for 
future delivery, specifying very definitely the month 
delivery will be made. Is the lumber industry so much 
different from the manufacturer of furniture that the 
lumbermen can not at all judge when a particular order 
is coming thru their plant? 

Question : “Substitutes will not be accepted.” What 
can be meant by this? 

Question: “Unless otherwise specified a carload of 
lumber products shall not consist of less than 50,000 
pounds.” Contrary to Mr. Schafer’s remarks, instead 
of inviting an endless number of claims it will elim- 
inate them. If the buyer specifies 20,000 feet he will 
expect only 20,000 feet delivered, but if he specifies 
simply a carload (which is absolutely the wrong way 
to order) he does not wish to receive a car of 15,000 
feet after the price of lumber has gone up $1 to $10 
a thousand and has waited six months or longer for 


this shipment, as is being done every day in the 
week. Nor does he wish, after the price of lumber has 
dropped $1 to $10 a thousand to receive a carload of 
40,000 feet. How many cars of flooring containing 
20,000 feet or less have you had loaded during the last 
year; and what have they applied on, old or new 
orders? 


Question: “Terms—2 percent for cash ten days from 
delivery. Ninety day note from date of invoice.” It 
would appear from two remarks under this heading 
that while you have specific terms they are not always 
adhered to, and that you do make special terms but 
to particularly good retail friends. Is not one man’s 
money just as good as the next fellow’s?. Simply 
because your organization has adopted a definite set 
of terms, does it necessarily mean that possibly some 
changes could not be effected for the convenience and 
good of the entire buying public? 


Question: “This is a written confirmation of our 
agreement with your representative on above list.” 
Did not Mr. Schafer wish to change the word “solici- 
tor’’ to “auctioneer” and make his remarks read: 
“Wish to say that in our opinion a salesman is only an 
auctioneer of business, we, the main office, holding the 
right to accept or reject all bids?” I heartily agree with 
Mr. Schafer that they are offering some lumber for 
sale at a time, also that they are offering it pro- 
miscuously, therefore all the confusion at the buying 
end. Is it not a simple matter for the salesman, if 
he can not sign the order, to get his firm’s acceptance 
by wire, instead of the buyer waiting one, two or three 
weeks for the acceptance by mail, and the salesman 
receiving bids on the stock from a dozen buyers, when 
his firm knows they can only sell it to one buyer? 


Question: “All material not up to grade and speci- 
fications, whether in part or whole car loads, will be 


unloaded and held at shipper’s expense and disposition.” 
It appears Mr. Schafer is not acquainted with the 
Uniform Sales Law, to make the remarks made, as 
this point is well taken care of as follows: “Where 
the seller delivers to the buyer the goods he contracts 
to sell mixed with goods of a different description not 
included in the contract, the buyer may accept the 
goods which are in accordance with the contract and 
refuse the rest, or he may refuse the whole.” The 
provisions of this section are subject to any usages of 
trade, special agreements, or course of dealings be- 
tween the parties. 

The greatest trouble with the lumber industry today 
is the slipshod methods of doing business. Can you 
recall any line of business except the lumber business 
allowing its salesmen to go out and take orders with- 
out a scratch of the pen to make this order a con- 
tract? For this reason, as soon as prices begin to 
raise, we as buyers, under old methods of ordering, are 
confronted with a thousand and one excuses for not 
getting shipment. An order marked “ship soon” or 
“rush at once” means any time from one month to 
one and a half years, 

I believe if the seller will look at this matter from 
all angles he will find there is plenty of room for 
improvement on the old methods; that the retailer has 
been very fair by cordially inviting any and all sellers 
of lumber products to our several annual State cen- 
ventions, throwing all meetings open to you for dis- 
cussion of this matter and soliciting your criticisms, 
if you have any—but it hurts to have any sellers take 
the attitude that they and they only should be taken 
into consideration and let the buying public take what 
they have to offer, get stock when it is convenient for 
the seller to ship it and never raise its voice in 
protest. 





“PEP” CHARACTERIZES BIG CONCATENATION 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 17.—Theodore E. 
Lerch, new Vicegerent of the San Francisco Bay 
district, showed ‘‘class’’ in pulling off his first con- 
eatenation Saturday evening, Jan. 10. The mem- 
bers made extra efforts to secure ‘‘kittens,’’ owing 
to the presence of R. A. Hiscox, Snark of the Uni- 
verse, and to the personal popularity of Mr. Lerch. 
The concatenation started at 8 p. m. with a large 
attendance of local and visiting Hoo-Hoo. 

Carlos Kupfer, as Junior Hoo-Hoo, showed abil- 
ity, and considerable is needed to keep up the 
pace set by R. A. Hiscox in past years. There was 
an unusually fine class of nineteen candidates and 
the work was carried out in a spirited manner by 
an efficient Nine. ‘‘Rod’’ Hendrickson officiated 
at the piano with his usual ‘‘pep.’’ Among the 
visiting Hoo-Hoo were: C. G. Bird, of Stockton; 
Murray Payne, of Modesto; Chas. D. Le Master and 
George A. Cottrell, of Fresno; and W. B. Peery 
and Isaiah Hartman, of Boulder Creek. 

A joyous session ‘‘on the roof’’ was held in the 
club dining room. While the menu was being dis- 
cussed around the tables, a varied musical program 
was rendered by professional talent. Community 
singing also was indulged in. A troupe of beauti- 
ful dancing girls did a number of turns in the best 
cabaret style. 

Snark Lerch read a telegram from William A. 
Priddie, past Snark of the Universe, conveying his 
best wishes for the success of his first concatena- 


tion and predicting for San Francisco Hoo-Hoo a 
successful year. 

Snark of the Universe R. A. Hiscox gave a brief 
talk upon the remarkable improvement in Hoo-Hoo 
affairs throughout the country and suggested plans 
for advancing the interests of the Order in southern 
California. 

Charles D. Le Master, Snark of the San Joaquin 
Valley district, made a spirited address announcing 
that Fresno was actively in the field for the 1921 
Annual. 

Frank W. Trower presented a resolution, which 
was a tribute to the memory of Robert S. Fuller, 
of Lodi, who recently passed away. It was unani- 
mously adopted. Copies were ordered sent to the 
bereaved family and to the lumber trade press. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

Our greatly esteemed Brother Robert S. Fuller, of 
Lodi, has met an untimely end at the hands of a 
bandit. We, members of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, assembled at a meeting of San Francisco Bay 
district, do hereby express to the bereaved family of 
our late brother our heartfelt sympathy in this their 
hour of great loss. We can not hope to convey in mere 
words our sorrow at his passing from our midst. 

“Bob” Fuller was a man who drew his friends close 
to him because they knew and felt his manliness, his 
generous nature, his square business methods. He 


supported every movement for the betterment of the 
industry to which he devoted his daily service, while 
he was always willing to advance all efforts for the 
upbuilding of his home city and the welfare of its 
citizens. 

Brother Fuller has been a consistent and _ loyal 
member of our order, in whose principles he thoroly 


believed, and whose best interests he heartily sup- 
ported. His death leaves a vacancy none can quite 
fill. We shall miss our genial, quiet friend from Lodi 
but we shall cherish the memory of his valued fr snd- 
ship and his sterling character. The world in ‘shich 
he moved was better because he lived; it is sadder 
because he has gone. No higher eulogy can be paid 
to any man. 

It is the desire of this meeting of Hoo-Hoo that a 
copy of these resolutions be sent to the family of our 
honored brother-member and to the lumber press, in- 
cluding the Hoo-Hoo Bulletin. 


The Nine for the concatenation was as follows: 


Snark—Theodore E. Lerch. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—F. Paramino. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Carlos Kupfer. 
Bojum—S. L. Whipple. 
Scrivenoter—J. M. Hencken. 
Jabberwock—J. L. Reed. 
Arcanoper—E. A. Chamberlin. 
Custocatian—O. H. Johnson. 
Gurdon—C. G, Chipchase. 


The initiates were as follows: 


Edward Ringo Allen; Gerald Joseph Heaphey, An- 
drew F. Mahony Lumber Co.; Floyd Henry Farrell, 
Albion Lumber Co. ; Edward Field Adams, White Bros. ; 
Albert Edward Shallish, E. K. Wood Lumber Co.; 
Clement William Muller, Hart-Wood Lumber Co.; 
Keith McLellan, White Bros.; Theodore James Gold- 
beck, Bittman & Battee ; Seth Lake Butler, Union Lum- 
ber Co.: J. Edmund Peggs, Chamberlin & Co.; Vane 
Maury, William Smith Co.; Carroll Malcolm, Union 
Lumber Co.; Frank Leopold Zauders, Davis Hardwood 
Co.; Albert Frederick Wiedman, Sunset Lumber Co.; 
Maurice Catran, E. K. Wood Lumber Co.; Edmund 
Mortimer Blake, Charles R. McCormick & Co.; Milton 
Hendrickson, Hogan Lumber Co.; Charles Hudson, 
North Bend Mill & Lumber Co.; Chris P. Pentony, 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. 
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Arraigns the Forest Service’s Policy . 
on Controlled Burning in California 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 17.—Following the 
adoption of resolutions yesterday by the California 
Sugar & White Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
relative to the same matter, this afternoon at the 
office of the association the members of the Cali- 
fornia chapter of the Society of American Foresters 
listened to a severe arraignment of the Forest 
Service’s policy anent fire protection by Stewart 
Edward White, of Hillsborough, a suburb of San 
Francisco. Mr. White is a practical lumberman 
and timber land owner, his father having been a 
pioneer Michigan lumberman, and is interested in 
the White & Friant Lumber Co. holdings of Cali- 
fornia pine timber lands. He is also celebrated as a 
novelist and writer. 

It seems at a recent meeting of the California 
chapter of the Society of American Foresters, S. 
B. Show, connected with the Forest Service, pre- 
sented an address on the other side of the question— 
the side the service has ever been committed to— 
opposing the lumbermen’s plea for controlled or 
light burning over of the forests periodically to 
prevent the accumulation of inflammable debris on 
the forest floor that may some day cause fires that 
will destroy the forests. 

The chairman of the meeting was Donald Bruce, 
professor of lumbering of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley. He called attention to the im- 
_ portance of the controversy and expressed the hope 
that as the Society of American Foresters was not 
connected with either side, it might, by having these 
discussions, aid in bringing about a solution. He 
introduced Stewart Edward White as a ‘‘dis- 
tinguished novelist, student of forestry, and lumber- 
man.’’ Mr. White stated that he had been in the 
forests intelligently for thirty years, and as a 
boy, unintelligently, for years before. A large part 
of his address consisted of reading of extracts from 
an article going thoroly into the subject, that will 
appear in the March Sunset Magazine, together with 
an article from Forester Graves, touching on the 
other side of the subject. 

Fifteen years ago, he declared, a forest ranger 
was about as popular as a crutch, but thru educa- 
tion on the part of forester and lumbermen, the 
situation has changed. But the Forest Service has 
worked toward use and preservation of the tim- 
ber, with emphasis on preservation. Yet at the 
same time, a very, very small part of the funds 
used for preserving the forests, compared to what is 
used to keep fires out of the forests, was being 
devoted to fighting the pine beetle that is proving 
so disastrous in the California forests. He said 
that up to two years ago there were but two men in 
the Forest Service in California that could spot a 
beetle infested tree, until it was so far gone that 
any child could tell it. He was told this by one of 
the two men. Trees 8 and 10 feet thru are being 
destroyed by the beetles, and in some sections the 
destruction is 100 per cent. 

It is a false doctrine, he declared, that it is only 
necessary to clean up the center of infection. Any 
single infested tree is a center of infection, and un- 
less all the infested trees of any given section are 
cleaned up every year, practically nothing is ac- 
complished. The supposition that the epidemic 
will run itself out may or may not be true. Infested 
trees must be spotted and burned. There is no 
use spending money destroying the infested trees 
on one tract with another tract adjoining not 
cleaned up; and that’s what happens when a private 
owner tries to keep his timber clean and the Forest 
Service timber along side leaves the infested trees 
unmolested. 

Effect of Fires on Timber 


Coming to the matter of fires, Mr. White said the 
Forest Service is unduly pessimistic regarding the 
effect of fires on the timber, and that the young 
growth is not so badly injured as the foresters en- 
deavor to make out. His experience is that fire 
running thru timber kills the beetles, not because 
there is sufficient heat to reach them inside of the 
trees, for that much heat would destroy the tim- 
ber. Perhaps it is the smoke. He burned over 700 
acres in 1915, and the next year there were no in- 
fested trees; the followimg year one, and the next 
year two. In an adjoining similar tract there were 
forty-two infested trees. 

Public sentiment is against ‘‘light burning’’ of 
the forests, but this sentiment is largely the result 
of propaganda. Fire is a bad master but a good 
servant. ‘here have always been fires in the forests, 
caused by lightning and by the Indians. He de- 
clared he had experimented with large yellow pine 
trees, piling the debris high about the base and 
could not cause enough heat to make a ‘‘base 
burn.’’ Then, too, trees have a great power to 
heal, shown by finding in felling large trees, old 
sears deep in the inside. He believed the Forest 


Service wrong in figuring all trees with base burns 
as doomed. 

As to new growth, only a very small percentage of 
it can grow up anyway, as the air, light, and soil 
can only support a very few of them. 

Mr. White declared the principle of fire ex- 
clusion is all wrong. It is a false idea obtained 
from the forest systems of Europe where the forest 
floor is kept clean by hand labor, and that is of 
course impossible here. We have not the clean 
floor but we have the fire prevention, which is con- 
tinually making a dirtier floor and providing the 
kindling for a devastating fire, and no power on 
earth can stop a devastating forest fire inside its 
natural boundaries. If the controlled burning de- 
stroys second growth we would not have any second 
growth where the forests have been burned over 
within recent years; and there is considerable, which 
tends to disprove this theory. The trouble with 
most of the investigators is that they are ex parte 
investigators and find only what they are looking 


or. 

Mr. White read extracts from the Forest Service 
reports and analyzed them, saying that while on 
their face they seemed convincing, on closer study 
the statements were found to be not clear nor de- 
finite. The argument that the present large areas of 
brush indicate the mature forests were destroyed 
by fire, he declared, looked good, but would not 
bear analysis. Often the soil would not support 
anything else, or there are other reasons for the 
absence of large trees. Even if the fires do destroy 
some timber, he declared, the beetles do also, and if 
the timber is protected from fire long enough there 
will eventually be destructive fires. 

‘*Would not it be better to pay a little in burned 
timber at regular intervals rather than lose a lot 
of timber sometime?’’ he asked. ‘‘If we cannot 
keep our forest floors clean by hand, as in Europe, 
we should adopt the light burning method of clean- 
ing them. The destructive fires from the accumu- 
lated kindling will eventually destroy much more 
second growth than the light burning.’’ 

The trees the beetles kill also furnish more 
kindling for the big fires. Sequoias, he said, con- 
trary to general opinion, are not immune to in- 
sects. 

Criticism of the Forest Service 


Mr. White criticised the spirit of the Forest 
Service in declining to participate in a test pro- 
posed by the Southern Pacific Co. It made no 
difference how many experiments the lumbermen 
conducted on their own timber, by themselves, for 
as long as the service would not accept their 
figures and statements no progress is being made. 
The Forest Service takes the stand that so far as it 
is concerned it has facts enough, and the case is 
closed. 

‘*T do not think that is the proper attitude to 
take,’’ said Mr. White, ‘‘but I leave it to you to 
decide. We timber owners are asked to place our 
timber under the protection of the Forest Service, 
yet we are not sure the latter is employing the 
best method of caring for it.’’ 

Mr. White also criticised the service for not go- 
ing to the aid of the lumbermen and helping get tax 
laws changed so as to relieve the lumbermen of the 
great pressure they are under, they being forced 
to cut their timber because of the taxes, which is 
just the opposite to conservation. If the service 
would spend for this purpose 10 per cent of the 
money it is spending to keep the fires out of the 
timber that needs light burning—spend it thru its 
wide system of propaganda—it would be doing the 
lumber industry a vast amount of good. 


Other Speakers Tell of Experiences 


Dr. Van Dyke, entomolgist of the University of 
California, emphasized the need of total control and 
destruction of the insects to protect any area. 

Willis J. Walker, president of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
told of the experience of the Red River Lumber Co., 
of which he is vice-president, from 1903 to 1913 in 
burning over under control much of its timber. The 
company placed rock and gravel around the base 
burns and the trees were not injured. The results 
were very satisfactory and the company would have 
continued it indefinitely, but for the danger of the 
fire extending into other timber adjacent and not 
its own. The company thoroly believes in light 
burning in the proper season. In burning over 40,- 
000 acres it found only one tree down. There was 
some danger from windfall at the base of trees, 
which he believed caused base burns. The com- 
pany went so far as to skid away these windfalls. 
It stopped the burning in 1913 and has seen nothing 
since to make it think it was wrong. He believed 
the policy of the Forest Service is laying up wrath 
against the day of judgment. 


Mr. Walker said his company’s controlled burning 
cost but from 8 to 10 cents an acre, and that the 
assertion of 8. B. Show, of the Forest Service, that 
the service discontinued the burning because of the 
expense was absolutely false. It stopped because it 
did not want to be responsible for burning other 
people’s timber. He wished the Forest Service 
would adopt a policy of protecting during the dry 
and dangerous season and burn lightly in the spring 
and fall. 

Paul G. Redington, new district forester of the 
San Francisco district, when called upon by the 
chairman, expressed the hope that the meeting 
would tend to clear up the situation. He thought, 
however, that the advocates of the light burning 
idea are not together in their views. The burden 
of proof is up to them, he declared, and they 
should get together on a plan. It should be ex- 
plained that there had been no evidence introduced 
at the meeting to the effect that there was any dif- 
ference of opinion among the light burning advo- 
cates. He thought a test might be carried out 
under the auspices of the University of California, 
tho the Forest Service had itself refused to par- 
ticipate in such a thing. Regarding the danger 
from beetles, Mr. Redington said he was cognizant 
of the situation and if an appropriation could be 
obtained from Congress for this purpose, a lot of 
bug eradicating would be carried on. He asked the 
lumbermen to help get the appropriation. 


’ B. A. MeAllaster, land commissioner of the 
Southern Pacific Co., presented statistics showing 
that both its losses and costs of protection were in- 
creasing, and was of the opinion that something 
must be done. He read extracts from S. B. Show’s 
report and protested that the statements were not 
fair in the face of what Mr. Walker had said. He 
also read a letter from the Forest Service refusing 
to accept his proposition to carry on jointly an ex- 
periment of light burning, and declared its posi- 
tion was wrong. He said he had been criticised be- 
cause he specified a particular tract and declared 
that he would be glad to have the Forest Service 
specify any tract, provided it would not embrace 
less than 20,000 acres. 

D. T. Woodbury, assistant district forester, San 
Francisco, said he believed the principal difference 
between the Forest Service and the lumbermen is 
in the matter of protecting the young growth. 

R. E. Danaher, manager of the Michigan-Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co., Camino, Calif., said that lum- 
bermen do not believe in uncontrolled fires, as the 
Forest Service men seem to think they do. As to 
young growth, it is not all killed by fires, and it 
grows better after fires. The lumbermen have been 
criticised for not co-operating, but they would be 
glad to if the Forest Service would meet them 
half way and would adopt some of their sugges- 
tions. 


William M. Wheeler, of San Francisco, president 
of the California Forest Protective Association, was 
of the opinion that an experiment would be neces- 
sary to prove either side right, and he expressed 
regret that the Forest Service did not take a 
kindlier view of the matter. 


Attempt Made to Codperate 


An effort was made to bring the lumbermen and 
the Forest Service men together by Prof. Walter 
Mulford, dean of the forest school at the University 
of California, but he soon saw that nothing could 
be accomplished and he abandoned the idea. He 
thought if all could agree that they were interested 
in reducing forest fires to a minimum, that all 
believe in investigation, and all agree that irrespon- 
sible burning is dangerous, then he would suggest a 
resolution recommending postponing publicity about 
light burning because of the danger that it might 
be misconstrued by irresponsible parties; also 
recommending that the plan be tested on privately 
owned land, and in conclusion, pending proof of the 
value of the light burning plan, that the present 
forest policy be endorsed. This could not be agreed 
on, unanimously, and therefore a vote of the meet- 
ing would mean little. The outcome was that Prof. 
Mulford withdrew his suggestions. 

Mr. Walker explained that individual timber 
owners have already carried out experiments of 
light burning and are satisfied, and as the foresters 
would not accept their results, nothing further could 
be accomplished by experiments unless the Gov- 
ernment representatives joined. The matter seemed 
to be deadlocked. 

Chairman Bruce said that the California chapter 
of the Society of American Foresters would like to 
have all the facts possible bearing on the con- 
troversy. As nothing further was available, the 
meeting adjourned. 
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CALIFORNIA MANUFACTURERS’ FOURTH ANNUAL 


Recommend Test of Light Burning Theory of Forest Fire Protection — Endorse Compulsory Disposal of Slash 
—Urge Public Reforestation of Non-Agricultural Lands 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 17.—The fourth 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held here yesterday afternoon in the offices 
of the association, with President Willis J. Walker 
in the chair. The work of the organization during 
the last year was briefly reviewed by President 
Walker. The keynote of his remarks was coépera- 
tion and he strongly urged the active support of 
members in the association’s activities during the 
coming year. 

Considerable routine business was transacted and 
Secretary-manager C. Stowell Smith was instructed 
to compile a detailed stock sheet by species and 
grades and send it to members monthly. This stock 
sheet will show just how much of each size and 
each grade each member has, so that members 
needing certain stock can buy of one another or 
turn over orders that they can not fill to members 
that have the stock. 

Election of Officers 

The election of officers resulted in the reélection 
of Willis J. Walker as president for the ensuing 
year. He has been president a year and a half, 
owing to the changing of the ending of the fiscal 
year of the association from June to January. Mr. 
Walker is vice president of the Red River Lumber 
Co., whose manufacturing operations are centered 
at Westwood, Calif. He takes a great interest in 
matters affecting the industry and his company’s 
operations are the largest in California. ' 

Other officers chosen were: 

Vice president—R. E. Danaher, Michigan-California 
Lumber Co., Camino, Calif. 


Treasurer—E, H. Cox, Weed Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Secretary-manager-——C. 
cisco. 


Executive committee—Willis J. Walker, chairman; 
0. C. Haslett, W. R. Thorsen, H. D. Mortenson and 
R. E. Danaher. 

Manufacturers Who Attended 

Those in attendance at the meeting were: 


A J. Virgin, Clover Valley Lumber Co., Loyalton, 
Calif. 


Stowell Smith, San Fran- 


R. E. Danaher, Michigan-California 
Camino, Calif. 

Hunter Savidge, Macomber-Savidge Lumber Co., San 
Francisco. 

H. D. Mortenson, Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath 
Falls, Ore. 

F. H. Lambert, 
Cloud, Calif. 

G. D. Oliver, Hobart Estate Co., Hobart Mills, Calif. 

W. Y. Stoddard, F. S. Murphy Lumber Co., Quincy. 
Calif. 

A. W. Heavenrich, Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 
Calif., and Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 

Willis J. Walker, Red River Lumber Co., San Fran 
cisco, 

Charles R. 
Francisco. 

R. D. Baker, Lassen Lumber & Box Co., Susanville, 
Calif. 

Duane L. 
Quincy, Calif. 

W. R. Thorsen, West Side Lumber Co., Tuolumne, 


Calif. 
Believes in Light Periodical Burnings 


Considerable attention was devoted to timber 
and forestry matters and particularly the attitude 
of the Government and of the Forest Service rela- 
tive to methods of fire protection. There has long 
been a difference of opinion in regard to the 
Forest Service’s policy of keeping fire entirely out 
of the pine forests. The lumbermen are practically 
a unit in the belief that at the proper time in the 
fall or spring the forests should be periodically 
burned over lightly and under control to destroy 
the heavy covering of needles and debris that ac- 
cumulates on the forest floor. They claim it has 
been done from time immemorial; that fires in the 
past starting from lightning have periodically 
burned over the forest areas, and that the Indians 
every few years burned over the forests to pre- 
vent devastating fires that would occur otherwise. 
In a number of instances in late years private 
owners have burned over timber tracts to their satis- 
faction, but the Forest Service does not believe 
in this policy and keeps the fires out of the timber 
at all times, thus accumulating, so the lumbermen 
claim, a forest floor covering of needles and debris 
that will some day cause a most ruinous fire. 


Forest Service Declines to Test Method 


It seems that recently the Southern Pacific Co., 
an extensive owner of pine timber in California, 
proposed to the Forest Service that a test or experi- 
ment be made by burning over a tract of timber, 
partly owned by the Forest Service and partly 


Lumber Co., 


McCloud River Lumber Co., Me- 


Wisdom, Red River Lumber Co., San 


Bliss, jr., Spanish Peak Lumber Co., 











WILLIS J. WALKER, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ; 
Reélected President 


owned by the Southern Pacific Co. and other pri- 
vate owners, under the joint supervision of the 
Forest Service officials and lumbermen, that the 
matter might be settled once and for all time, but 
the Forest Service declined to be a party to the 
matter. 

Resolutions Adopted 


At today’s meeting of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the fol- 
lowing resolutions bearing on this, and other mat- 
ters, were adopted: 

Controlled Burning Experiment 

WHEREAS, The Southern Pacific Co., after mature 
deliberation, has requested the United States Forest 
Service and the pine lumber industry to enter with it 
into an agreement to study the effects of controlled 
burning thru an actual demonstration, the expense to 
be borne by all parties and 

WHEREAS, The proper protection of pine timber lands 
in California is now under discussion ; and 

WHEREAS, The United States Forest Service has re- 
fused to enter into such an agreement ; 

Resolved, That this association endorse the project 
proposed by the Southern Pacific Co., and offer its co- 
é6peration in carrying out the experiment. 

Resolved, further, That the United States Forest 
Service be requested to reconsider the matter and enter 
into a coéperative agreement, as its present attitude is 
apparently at variance with a substantial majority of 
forest users and if its present policy is sound, it has 
nothing to fear from such a demonstration but rather 
a substantial strengthening of its support. 

Fire Protection 

WHEREAS, The local section of the Society of Ameri- 
ean Foresters is inviting a full discussion of protective 
methods as applied to the California pine region ; and 

WHEREAS, Such discussion, thru improper publicity 
might lead the public to the conclusion that the Unite) 
States Forest Service fire protective policy in Cali- 
fornia is wrong and not to be supported; and 
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CALIF. ; 


WHEREAS, Thru prevention of fires there has devel- 
oped thruout the California pine forests much debris 
of a highly inflammable nature; 

Resolved, That this association recommend that there 
be no letup in the fire protection methods now em- 
ployed by the United States Forest Service in Cali- 
fornia, pending a thoro discussion of present and pro- 
posed methods. 

Resolved, further, That we endorse the investigation 
now being conducted by the local section of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters and pledge such assistance 
as possible in its deliberations. 

Resolved, further, That, as the investigation pro- 
gresses, the secretary-manager be authorized to employ 
expert assistance fully and fairly to collect and com- 
Pile the facts necessary for presenting the position of 
the pine lumber industry. 


Cut-Over Lands 


WHEREAS, Gifford Pinchot, chairman of the com- 
mittee for the application of forestry, Society of 
American Foresters, has submitted for consideration 
of the society a plan which proposes virtual confisca- 
tion of privately owned timber land and governmental 
control of the lumber industry for the avowed pur- 
pose of protecting the public interest; and 

WHEREAS, In the California pine region government 
investigation has shown that in spite of no regard for 
future timber requirements 65 percent of the privately 
owned cut-over lands are satisfactorily stocked with 
young trees as against 80 percent of the publicly 
owned cut-over lands under intensive protection; and 

WHEREAS, In the public interest the pine lumber in- 
dustry believes that cut-over lands not suitable for 
agricultural or other more productive use should re- 
main in forests ; 

Resolved, (1) That this association endorse legis- 
lation in California making the burning of slash after 
logging in the pine region compulsory, thus removing 
the immediate fire menace. 

(2) That this association endorse and strongly 
urge both Federal and State policies looking toward 
the acquiring of cut-over lands suitable only for forest 
growth, values to be determined by fair appraisal on 
the value of the land for reproduction purposes. 

This association is confident that, in view of the 
excellent reproduction found on cut-over lands in the 
pine region and the simple measures necessary to in- 
sure it, the public interest will be amply protected and 
the good faith of forestry proponents indicated by a 
general endorsement of the above policies. 


The association went on record as favoring 


freight rate increases on the basis of a flat ad- 
vance, if any such increases are found necessary. 





‘‘LIGHT BURNING’’ IN CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, CAuiF., Jan. 17.—The California 
section of the Society of American Foresters is 
endeavoring to secure expressions of opinion from 
lumbermen and others regarding the practice of 
‘‘light burning’’ to protect timber holdings from 
destructive forest fires. At a meeting held here 
Dee. 20, data on the subject, compiled thru the 
Forest Service, was read and discussed pro and 
con. 

Another meeting was called for Jan. 17, of 
which a report is published on another page of 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

The meeting on Dec. 20 was presided over by 
Prof. Walter Mulford, dean of the forestry school 
of the University of California. In addition to 
members of the Society of American Foresters there 
was a good attendance of lumbermen and officers 
of lumber associations and of the Forest Service. 
State Forester G. M. Homans and Secretary George 
H. Rhodes, of the California Forest Protective As- 
sociation, were present. 

A paper entitled ‘‘Forest Fire Protection in 
California,’’ was read by S. B. Show, head of the 
office of research for the California district of the 
Forest Service. It was prepared for this meeting 
and consists of facts the Forest Service has ob- 
tained and a discussion of those facts in relation 
to the theory of ‘‘light burning’’ in the yellow pine 
stands of the Pacific coast. 





PURCHASES OLD OHIO COMPANY 


Norwalk, OuI0, Jan. 20.—Charles Prechtel, 
president and manager of the Himberger Lum- 
ber Co., this city, has purchased the entire inter- 
ests of the company and will continue to conduct 
the business under his own name. The yard is 
one of the pioneer lumber yards of northern Ohio, 
having been established in 1879 by Smith & Him- 
berger. In 1898 William Himberger succeeded 
that firm, and in 1907 the business was incorporated 
under the name of the Himberger Lumber Co. Mr. 
Himberger retired from the company in 1910 and 
since that time the management has been in the 
hands of Mr. Prechtel. 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ANNUAL 


Return of Railroads and Pending Legislation Relating Thereto Are Chief Topics—Railroad President Says 
Rates Must Advance to Provide Revenue Essential to Efficiency 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 20.—Members of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, at their 
seventh annual convention at the Hotel Chisca this 
afternoon, were told by C. H. Markham, president 
of the Illinois Central system, that the railroads of 
the country need 700,000 cars, with corresponding 
increase in engines and other equipment; that they 
must have more passing tracks and more double 
tracks; and that, because of the shortage of ma- 
terial and labor, it would be impossible to build 
these in less than three years. He stated emphati- 
cally that the first requisite toward securing these 
increased facilities was an increase in rates that 
would provide the necessary revenues. He con- 
tinued: 


Must Have Efficient Service 


I learned during my connection with the Railroad 
Administration that service is the thing and that 
cost is unimportant so long as efficient service is 
rendered. The Government had the ability to give 
the service. It increased wages and other costs 
and then increased rates * ake care of these 
higher costs. Nobody con dined, because they 
wanted service. I would be cae last man to criti- 
cize Government operation of the railroads, but I 
take it that shipping interests of the country de- 
sire that the roads be returned as soon as possible 
to their private owners. I may say in this con- 
nection that I regard their return as of March 1, 
1920, as an accomplished fact by virtue of the 
proclamation of President Wilson. 


Increased Facilities Mean Increased Rates 


In your business, if the cost of labor or materials 
increase you add the increased cost to the selling 
price, in so far as competition will allow. The 
railroad business is not different except in re- 
spect to the amount of capital required and the 
amount of energy concentrated therein. In order 
to give you the service you want the railroads must 
be given increased revenues to pay for the larger 
facilities which are requisite to prompt and effi- 
cient transportation. 


Can Build Cars as Cheaply as Government 


You have adopted resolutions favoring the build- 


ing by the Government of 250,000 cars, and since 
you advocate having the Government build these 
cars you overlook the question of increase in rates 


entirely. It doesn't cost any more for the railroads 
to build cars than it costs the Government to build 
them, and I dun’t want the hand of the Govern- 
ment laid upon the railroads or anything else with 
which I have anything to do. I do not object to 
Government control or regulation, but I do ob- 
ject to Government operaiion. 


Says Government Should Control Waterways 


Mr. Markham took issue with the association on 
the question of further burdening the -Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and advocated the estab- 
lishment of a transportation board to have charge 
of rates and other matters. He also made a strong 
plea for Government control of the waterways, say- 
ing that there was no more reason why the Gov- 
ernment should control the railroads than there 
was that it should control the waterways. He 
declared there was no genuine competition between 
rail transportation and water transportation and 
illustrated his point by saying that if there were 
equal rail and water facilities between two given 
points, say Memphis and New Orleans, and the rates 
on one were made low enough to be attractive, the 
whole business would go the cheaper route and 
competition would thus be eliminated. He con- 
tinued : 

, Favors Using Cheapest Transportation Method 


I favor use of whichever is the cheaper and 
the more efficient. These days of high prices and 
unbounded prosperity will not always continue and, 
when the turn of the tide comes, efficiency is going 
to be the most important element to be consid- 
ered. There is no valid reason, however, why the 
railroads should be prevented from using the water- 
ways in handling the traffic of the country, any 
more than there is that they should be denied use 
of trucks on a twenty-five or thirty mile haul out 
of Chicago if handling traffic by trucks is cheaper 
than handling it by railroad. 


Restored Efficiency Means Big Expenditures 


There is nothing the matter with the railroad 
situation that time and money will not cure. The 
trouble in the past has been that we have not al- 
ways been able to get hold of the money. Both 
time and money are now importnat elements. The 
business of the country is constantly expanding 
and transportation facilities must be correspond- 
ingly increased. If James J. Hill should return to 
this country with his proposition of necessary ex- 
penditures of $500,000,000 a year by the railroads 
he would be regarded as a ‘“‘piker.’’ It will re- 
quire $1,500,000,000 a year, if we are able to get the 
labor and the materials. We can not get either 
the labor or the materials right away, but we should 
start right by providing the railroads with the nec- 
essary revenues to supply the capital to be used 
when materials and labor are available. 


Asked to state what the railroads need Mr. 
Markham said: 


More cars, more engines, 
more double tracks, 


more passing tracks, 
more terminals. Seven hun- 








dred thousand cars should be built in the next four 
years and, even if there is no further expansion 
in business, there will be tremendous car shortage 
during the next three years. In the five years 
preceding Government operation only 475,000 cars 
were built, while during the five years previous 
690,000 were built. Under Government operation 
not more than 100,000 cars have been built, while 
at least 100,000 cars must be retired each year thru 
depreciation. If we had all the money necessary 
we could not build the number of cars required in 
eighteen months. With such a large increase in 
business ahead and with such a shortage of mate- 
rials and labor, I can not see anything but heavy 
car shortage for the next several years. 


Voices Appreciation of Officers 


J. V. Norman, of Louisville, Ky., attorney for 
the association, declared that no other traffic or- 
ganization enjoyed so high a standing with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and officials of the railroads, or pos- 
sessed such efficiency as the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. He quoted Director Chambers, 
of the Railroad Administration, as saying that he 
liked to deal with the association ‘‘ because it is 
always frank and because it always tries to be 
fair.?? 

Mr. Norman believed that the hardwood interests 
of the South owe a big debt of gratitude to Presi- 
dent James E. Stark, John W. McClure and the 
other big men who had the vision to launch this 
organization and bring it up to its present high 
efficiency, and paid this tribute to Secretary-man- 
ager Townshend: ‘‘John Townshend made the 
association and in so doing made himself, and has 
every reason to be proud of both.’’ 

On behalf of the association Mr. Norman as- 
sured President Markham that the association 
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realized that the hardwood industry was just as de- 
pendent on the railroads as the railroads were upon 
the industry and that members of the association 
were willing io pay their full share of the money 
necessary to put the railroads in position to render 
adequate service. 


Successful Year’s Activities Reviewed 
Last year was the most successful in the associa- 
tion’s history, according to report of Secretary- 
manager J. H. Townshend. The membership made 
a net gain of 94, now numbering 428 firms. The 


association collected $167,028.98 during the year on: 


claims filed by members totaling $180,665.66. 
Claims showed 50 percent increase over 1918, and 
collections also showed a handsome rate of increase. 
‘¢We now have the most efficient claim department 
of any traffic organization or shippers’ bureau in 
the United States,’’ said Mr. Townshend in an 
earnest plea that all members use its facilities. 
The association expanded its tariff file during the 
year at least 50 percent and is now in position to 
quote rates to and from all points in which mem- 
bers are interested. 

Referring to the expansion in the force, necessi- 
tated by the increasing work in the various depart- 
ments and by the opening of offices at New Orleans 
and Cincinnati, Mr. Townshend said: ‘‘We now 
have a force of over thirty employees, the most 
efficient ever collected in a traffic organization, and 
they are on their toes all the time to make money 


for you.’’ Additions to the force during the year 
included: C. A. New, assistant secretary, Mem- 
phis; George Schadd, jr., succeeding J. A. Koehler 
as manager of the district office at Helena, Ark.; 
and W. H. Lockwood, appointed manager of the 
recently opened office at Cincinnati. J. S. Thomp- 
son, formerly assistant to Mr. Townshend, was 
transferred to Louisville, Ky., where he succeeded 
R. R. May, resigned, as manager. 


Mr. Townshend outlined some of the more im- 
portant achievements of the year, as follows: 


(1) Material increase in car supply. (2) Establish- 
ment of net rates into milling points under contract 
and bonding arrangements whereby shippers agree to 
ship out over the roads which originated the raw ma- 
terial, thus eliminating tying up in the hands of car- 
riers large sums of money indefinitely. (8) Securing 
transit arrangement at Memphis by which rough lum- 
ber may be shipped into that point and remanufac- 
tured on basis of thru rates from origin to destination 
plus transit charge of 2 cents per 100 pounds, effective 
Nov. 25, 1919, from all stations on the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley and Illinois Central systems and their 
connections south of Memphis. (4) Filing of com- 
plaint with Interstate Commerce Commission, — 
to establish transit arrangements at Memphis an 
Louisville “which will permit yarding, drying, sort- 
ing, reshipping etc. on basis of thru rate plus a rea- 
sonable transit charge,” and preparation of exhibits to 
be presented at the hearing Jan. 27. (5) Effected sav- 
ing of $5 to $30 per car on all shipments of hardwood 
lumber and forest products to Canadian destinations 
by securing application of the straight advance of 5 
cents per 100 pounds instead of the double advance, 
amounting to 6 to 10 cents per 100 pounds, that 
would have resulted from the announced plans of the 
Railroad Administration. (6) Successfully opposed 
plan of the carriers to withdraw thru rates from 
points in the Southwest to all destinations in Central 
Freight Association and Eastern Trunk Line terri- 
tories and to establish the combination basis, which 
would have meant a very heavy advance in rates. (7) 
Secured more reductions in rates, thru readjustments, 
than during any previous year in its history. (8) 
Brought about sharp reduction in demurrage charges 
and secured application of “average agreement” to 
cars held for loading as well as unloading. (9) Helped 
to secure recodification of demurrage rules, effective 
Dec. 1, 1919, providing for notification to shippers by 
wire within twenty-four hours “when carload freight 
is refused or unclaimed at destination,” thus effecting 
heavy saving. (10) Obtained modification in bill of 
lading provisions, so that “where claims for damage 
etc. have been duly filed and have not been declined in 
writing by the carriers before the beginning of the 
last six months of the 2-year and 1-day period suit 
may be filed in six months from date that claims are 
definitely declined in writing by the carriers, but not 
after.”” (11) Succeeded in having its reclassification 
scale adopted by the Railroad Administration thru 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and ex- 
pects that the new scale, which means much lower 
rates on veneers, built-up woods and similar products, 
will become effective as soon as the railroads go back 
to private operation. 


Mr. Townshend called attention to the proposed 
advances of about 8 cents per 100 pounds from 
Memphis, Helena, Dermott, Blissville and other 
points in Arkansas to northern, eastern and western 
destinations now pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and said: ‘‘This case is 
of vital interest to the members affected, and if we 
hope to keep rates on a proper basis members cer- 
tainly must stand together in seeking to secure an 
adjustment that will be fair to all.’’ He said that 
the association had succeeded in securing modifica- 
tion of certain features of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment ruling applying to war tax on export ship- 
ments, and expressed the belief that collection of 
these taxes would soon be abrogated. 


Recommends Adoption of Average Weights 


Secretary Townshend recommended that all mem- 
bers insist upon the adoption of the association’s 
average weights when the weights of carriers are 
out of line, and also the weighing of several thou- 
sand feet by consignee, in order to arrive at a cor- 
rect estimated weight, whenever it is ascertained 
that a car of lumber has been overweighed. He 
dealt. briefly with the formation of the American 
Overseas Forwarding Co., which he said is now 
chartered ‘‘to handle the forwarding business, 
charter vessels, write marine insurance, operate 
ships ete.,’’ which, he added, was an outgrowth of 
the report of the export booking committee made 
at the last annual. He said that all who had been 
using the service of this company ‘‘realize that we 
are in position to handle their export traffic expe- 
ditiously and effectively.’’ 

Rate adjustment work increased during the year 
to such extent as to necessitate employing another 
man. Reconsigning of cars expanded to such extent 
that fifty to 100 cars are now being handled on re- 
consignment daily, compared with two or three cars 
a day in the preceding year. Rate quoting, espe- 
cially by telephone, virtually doubled during the 
year, and is now so heavy as to require practically 
the entire time of two experts at the Memphis offices 
and of one at each of the district offices. Mr. 
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Townshend also said that there had been such an 
increase in the number of complaints filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that it was neces- 
sary to employ an additional man to assist in the 
preparation of exhibits, testimony etc. and to pre- 
sent numerous questions, frequently involving large 
sums, to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
decision in the informal docket. 

In closing, the secretary paid a fine tribute to 
President Stark for his breadth of vision and the 
unselfish manner in which he had performed his 
duties. 


Elects Officers; Adopts New Constitution 


The association unanimously elected S. M. Nickey, 
head of the Green River Lumber Co., of Memphis, 
as president, to sueceed James E. Stark, who has 
served during the last three years, and chose R. J. 
Hackney, of Brown & Hackney (Inc.), as first vice- 
president, and Elliott Lang as treasurer. 

It adopted a new constitution and by-laws, pro- 
viding for thirteen vice-presidents and for a mod- 
erate increase in the rate of assessment for the en- 
suing year for all members whose business is 
handled thru the general offices of Memphis. It 
left the assessments and charges for service at the 
various district offices to the managers thereof. 


Thirteen Vice Presidents Chosen 


The thirteen vice-presidents, together with an 
indication of what their duties will be, are as 
stated below: 

President—S. M. Nickey, Green River Lumber Co. 
and Nickey Brothers (Inc.), Memphis. 

First vice president—R. J. Hackney, 
Hackney (Inc.), Memphis. 

Vice president in charge of Louisville offices— 
W. P. Brown, W. T. Alcus & Co., New Orleans, La. 

Vice president in charge of Cincinnati offices— 
ate Mowbray, Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, 

oO. 


Brown & 


Vice president in charge of Helena offices—Frank 
Cannon, Arkansas Veneer Co., Helena, Ark. 

Vice president in charge of export traffic—James 
E. Stark, James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), Memphis. 

Vice president in charge of legislation—S. B. 
Anderson, Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis. 


Vice president in charge of car supply—B. F. 
serene, Kraetzer Cured Lumber Co., Greenwood, 

iss. 

Vice president in charge of finances and auditing 
—George C. Ehemann, of George C. Ehemann 
Co., Memphis. 

Vice president in charge of rate adjustments— 
Walker L. Wellford, Chickasaw Cooperage Co., 
Memphis. 


Vice president in charge of freight claims—George 
W. Hand, Bayou Land & Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 

Vice president in charge of demurrage and stor- 
age—O. M. Krebs, McLean Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Memphis and Little Rock, Ark. 


Vice president in charge of assessments and mem- 
bership—John W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., 
Memphis. 

Vice president in charge of rate book—T. E. 
Sledge, of May Bros., Memphis. 

Treasurer—Elliott Lang, R. J. Darnell 


(Inc.), 
Memphis. 


Election of Directors 


Directors were chosen, as follows: 


(Three years): Lucas E. Moore, Lucas E. Moore 
Stave Co., New Orleans, La.; H. C. Coles, Arkansas 
Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; E. B. Robert- 
son, Ferguson-Palmer Co. (Inc.), Memphis; R. L. 
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Jurden, Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis; C. B. Allen, 
Allen-Eaton Panel Co., Memphis; T. V. Ashby, 
Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Jackson, Tenn.; Fred 
Grismore, Grismore-Hyman Co., Memphis. 
(Two years): Daniel Wertz, Maley & Wertz 
Lumber Co., Evansville, Ind.; G. V. Patterson, 
Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co., Alexandria, 
La.; W. E. DeLaney, Kentucky Lumber Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky. (These gentlemen complete the un- 


expired terms of S. B. Anderson, George C. Ehe- 
mann and T. M. Brown, respectively. 

(One year): F. Dooley, F. T. Dooley Lumber 
Co., Memphis; Leroy Halyard, George C. Brown & 
Co., Memphis; Philip A. Ryan, Philip A. Ryan Lum- 
ber Co., Lufkin, Tex. (These gentlemen fill the 
unexpired terms of R. J. Hackney, Elliott Lang and 
Walker Wellford.) 


The association, thru resolutions, declared itself 
unequivocably in favor of early return of the rail- 
roads to private control and unalte1ably opposed to 
Government ownership or operation on the ground 
that such ownership is unwise and that successful 
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tion toward various features of the railroad bills 
now pending was defined, as follows: 


States Stand on Railroad Legislation 


(1) The roads should be returned to the corpora- 
tions with all the rights, duties and liabilities exist- 
ing prior to Government control. (2) There should 


be no general consolidations of railroads other than 
non-competitive lines, and then only in case such 
consolidations are in the public interest. (3) The 
plan of dividing the country into rate districts as pro- 
vided in the Cummins Bill is impracticable and un- 
desirable. (4) Compulsory Federal incorporation is 
unconstitutional and can not and should not be re- 
quired. (5) A railroad transportation board is un- 
necessary and would result in conflict of jurisdiction 
as between this body and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. (6) There should be no further control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission over water 
rates. (7) A fund should be provided by the Govern- 
ment to loan money for a term of years to the trans- 
portation companies to enable them to provide neces- 
sary facilities. (8) The association is opposed to any 
form of guaranty being made under any system of 
privately owned and operated railroads. (9) No 
change should be made in the present long- and short- 
haul clause in the Act to Regulate Interstate Com- 
merece. (10) The association is opposed to that sec- 
tion of the Esch Bill giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to prescribe minimum rates. (11) 
The Interstate Commerce Commission should have 
control over the supply, movement and distribution of 
ears and locomotives, including operation of trains. 
(12) The Interstate Commerce Commission should have 
the power to prescribe physical track connection be- 
tween the various carriers and to require the terminals 
of any carrier to be opened up to other carriers. 


Asks Government to Build Cars 


The association also adopted resolutions reaffirm- 
ing its action in 1917, calling upon the Federal 
Government to build at least 250,000 cars, to be 
leased to the carriers on a per diem basis, to be 
subject to distribution by the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, and to be so pooled as to be 
available for use in any part of the country where 
required. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the Treas- 
ury Department to modify its rulings to permit, on 
thru bills of lading, certificate of exportation to be 
attached to papers at tae port. 


The President’s Annual Address 


President Stark in his annual address referred 
to the phenomenal growth in membership and to 
the possibilities of still further growth, but urged 
that the association be very careful lest it become 
so large and unwieldly as to lose its effectiveness. 
‘*This is an organization for the benefit of in- 
dividual members,’’ said he, ‘‘and if we let it 
reach proportions too great to be controlled or 
managed by its members it may become a ship 
without a rudder. There is always danger of ques- 
tions of competition that might be difficult to 
reconcile. I am in favor of growth, but not to the 
extent of losing individual effectiveness in the 
territory it was created to serve.’’ 


Would Assist in Rehabilitating Railroads 


Regarding the return of the railroads to private 
ownership, President Stark said: 


I feel it our duty so to outline our work as to be 
of assistance to the railroads in rehabilitating them- 
selves. Our railroads are an economic necessity 
and if they should break down it would be a na- 
tional calamity. Our endeavor therefore should be 
to take a broad view of the railroad situation and 
avoid hampering them where it is possible to assist. 
We should also impress upon the railroad manage- 
ment the principle that we have a common inter- 
est and that we stand for equity and fairness to 
all, favoritism to none. We are mutually inter- 
ested in the building up of the railroad properties 
and if they are not prosperous and self sustain- 
sng we can neither expect them to keep their prop- 
erties up to a high point of efficiency to handle 
the business of the country nor to take their 
place as consumers of commodities needed by them 
and thereby add to the general prosperity. 

Believing that some time would be required for 
the railroads to refinance themselves after they are 
returned to private control Mr. Stark recommended 
that the Government build 250,000 cars as incor- 
porated in the resolutions, which he thought would 
furnish the quickest and easiest way out of the 
shortage of equipment now confronting the country, 
and that pooling of these cars would enable quick 
distribution of equipment where needed in much 
the same way as funds are made available thru the 
Federal reserve banks. 


Tells Purpose of Export Branch 


President Stark called attention to the American 
Overseas Forwarding Co., organized during the 
year as a department of the association, saying that 
it was in position to render efficient service and 
that it was able to write insurance that would pro- 
tect exporters against all shortage claims from 
consignees abroad. He believed those using the 
company would be able to secure better service for 
less money than thru any other available agency. 


Other Reports, Followed by Luncheon 


The report of Treasurer Elliott Lang showed re- 
ceipts of $64,399.71 and disbursements of $62,- 
042.61, leaving cash on hand $2,357.10. It dis- 
closed assets of $8,531.43 and liabilities of only $2,- 
337.85; net assets, $6,193.58. 

President-elect Nickey made a brief talk pledg- 
ing his best efforts toward keeping the association 
in the prosperous condition and on the high plane 
of efficiency disclosed by the reports, and called 
for a rising vote of thanks to President Stark and 
Secretary-manager Townshend for the manner in 
which they had conducted the affairs of the or- 
ganization during the three preceding years. 

Luncheon was served in the big dining room of 
che Hotel Chisca at noon. 

The largest attendance in the history of the as- 
sociation was a notable feature of its meeting. 


Re-elect Secretary-Manager and Attorney 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 21.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
has reélected J. H. Townshend secretary-manager, 
and reappointed J. V. Norman, of Louisville, Ky., 
attorney. The only change in personnel announced 
by Mr. Townshend is the addition of Pope Ramsey 
to the local office force to assist in handling claims 
and rate adjustments. 
The rate of assessment for 1920 for members 





B. F. DULWEBER, GREENWOOD, MISS. ; 
Elected Vice President in Charge of Car Supply 


whose business is handled thru general offices is 
60 cents a car for lumber and cooperage material, 
against 40 cents last year; and 4 cents a thousand 
feet, inch measurement, for veneers, against 2 cents 
last year. All charges for service at district offices, 
including rate of assessment, are to be made by the 
district manager and his board. 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS LUMBERMEN MEET 


Expect Big Business This Year—Architect Gives Sound Advice—Urged to Keep Stocks at Normal Level— 
Export Business Will Take Lumber From Domestic Market 


There have been many larger gatherings of re- 
tail lumbermen in Illinois, but none have been more 
enthusiastic nor more earnest in their deliberations 
than the meeting of members of the Northern Ili- 
nois Lumbermen’s Club held at the Sherman Hotel 
in Chicago on Jan. 20. 

The meeting was presided over by President E. 
8. Todd, of Aurora, ably assisted by Secretary C. 
L. Schwartz, of Naperville. As is the custom at the 
meetings of this club, there was no formality, the 
meeting being taken up entirely with informal heart 
to heart talks by the retailers present, the meeting 
in this respect being quite similar to an old fash- 
ioned Methodist experience meeting. The several 
talks that were made indicated that the dealers 
realize the responsibility that rests upon them as 
business men and leaders in their communities and 
evidenced a sincere desire to assist the building 
movement upon which the prosperity of the coun- 
try very largely depends. 


Looking Forward to Big Year’s Business 


As is natural under the unusual conditions now 
existing, not only in the lumber trade but in every 
line of industry and commerce, the lumber dealers 
comprising the membership of this club are very 
much exercised over the problems facing them— 
such as advancing prices, shortage of supplies, in- 
adequate transportation facilities and the necessity 
of larger investments in order to maintain their 
business at a normal point. 

As a rule dealers present reported business con- 
ditions in their communities very satisfactory, altho 
in some vf them building has not gone forward as 
rapidly as had been hoped. Some reported that 
many estimates for new buildings that had been 
made were being held up because of the high prices 
prevailing on all building materials but all looked 
forward to a very active business all of the present 

ear, 
F Find It Difficult to Get Stocks 


The discussions evidenced the fact that the deal- 
ers are not worrying so much about the prices they 
are paying for lumber as they are about the inabil- 
ity of producers to supply the material that is 
needed. In other words, the important question is 
not ‘‘What is the price?’’ but ‘‘Where can we 
get the lumber?’’ Some of the dealers talked very 
frankly about their experiences in placing orders 
and in endeavoring to secure shipments, and some 
shippers came in for some very severe criticism 
along this line. For example, one man said that 
he had placed orders with a reputable concern, his 
orders were accepted and then four months later he 
was advised by the concern taking the orders that 
it would be impossible to fill them. His statement 
that this was 4 reputable concern was challenged by 
others present, with the comment that this is not 
the way reputable concerns do business. 


Retail Prices Less Than Mail Order 


An important feature brought out in the meeting 
was a statement by the president (who displayed 
some pages from the catalogue of a large mail order 
concern) that, while ss a rule mail order houses 
were supposed to be difficult competition for local 
dealers because the price of the mail order concern 
is lower than that of the local dealer, it seems that 
the shoe is now on the other foot and ‘‘we, who 
thought we were getting good prices for our lum- 
ber, are proved to be pikers, for here is a mail order 
house whose catalog prices are from $3 to $5 a thou- 
sand higher than our prices.’’ This brought up the 
question as to whether, inasmuch as people generally 
consider the mail order concern’s prizes cheaper 
than those of the local dealers, it would not be good 
policy for the dealers to raise their prices at least 
to the level of those advertised by the mail order 
house. 

Architect Talks About Lumber Prices 


A most interesting feature of the meeting was an 
informal talk by a well known architect, Jason 
Richardson, of Ottawa, who had been invited to sit 
in at the meeting. Mr. Richardson expressed con- 
siderable pleasure at having the opportunity to se- 
cure in this way information as to the lumber trade 
that it would be almost impossible to secure other- 
wise. He directed attention to the fact that when 
people begin to talk of building and complain of 
the inereased cost, lumber is always made the goat, 
because when people think of building lumber is 
the first thing that comes into their minds. How- 
ever, he said, the increased cost of lumber really 
was the smallest item in the total cost of construc- 
tion and he thought the dealers ought to impress 
that fact upon prospective builders more strongly 
than they have been accustomed to doing. 








A representative of one of the large southern 
pine manufacturing concerns was present and told 
the dealers something of the extremely difficult 
conditions under which southern pine has been pro- 
duced during the last year. 


Derived Great Benefit from Conference 


The meeting, while informal in every way, was 
wonderfully interesting and instructive and every 
dealer present felt that he had been greatly bene- 
fited by attending. The sentiment of the meeting 
in this respect was expressed by Secretary C. L. 
Schwartz, who said, ‘‘I am quite sure that the talk 
by C. B. Moore, of Aurora, would have fully justi- 
fied the expense of dealers coming from any part 
of Illinois, while the talk made by Architect 
Richardson alone would have justified the expense 
of coming from any part of the United States to 
attend this meeting.’’ 


THE BANQUET 


At 6:30 p. m., about seventy-five members of the 
Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club and guests sat 
down to a feast in the Crystal Room of the Sherman 
Hotel. At the close of the dinner President Todd 
introduced as toastmaster C. B. Moore, of the 
Alexander Lumber Co., Aurora, and interesting ad- 
dresses were delivered by W. F. Stevens, of La 
Salle, whose subject was ‘‘Lumbermen’s Clubs’’; 
Harry S. Dewey, representing Edward Hines, presi- 





Cc. B. MOORE, AURORA ; 
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dent of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, 
who discussed ‘‘ Economic Conditions Affecting not 
only the Price of Lumber but the Prosperity of the 
Country,’’ aud Frederick L. Brown, of Crandall 
& Brown, Chicago, who discussed, ‘‘ Hardwoods, 
Market and Supply.’’ 

The talk by Mr. Stevens was an inspirational re- 
view of the organization, growth and work of lum- 
bermen’s clubs of Illinois which have supplemented 
the work of the State association by bringing deal- 
ers in the various sections together in these local 
organizations where they have come to know each 
other better, have become better merchants and bet- 
ter citizens. 


Urges Dealers to Keep Normal Stocks 


Mr. Dewey’s talk dealing with the economic situa- 
tion was intensely interesting, instructive and help- 
ful. While prices of lumber as well as prices of 
other commodities are very high, Mr. Dewey was op- 
timistie as to the continuation of the present pros- 
perity and believed that the country could look 
forward to a continuation of this prosperity for 
a long time to eome. Discussing lumber stocks and 
prices, he said that it is the policy of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. to maintain in its yard in Chi- 
cago normal stocks all the time regardless of mar- 
ket conditions. This made it possible for them to 
always be in position to supply the demands made 
upon them from whatever section of the country 
these demands might come. He remarked that in 
pursuance of this policy on the previous day the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. had bought 23,000,000 
feet of lumber—this in the face of the highest 
prices ever known in tke lumber industry. As in- 
dicating the difference in lumber values he cited 


the case of his company renewing a contract for 
the output of a certain mill; this output last year 
cost $470,000 while the new contract for the same 
amount of lumber will represent an expenditure of 
$1,000,000. 

He urged all the dealers for their own protection 
and for the good of their communities to keep 
their stocks up to normal all the time. He was not 
in favor of speculative buying but thought it very 
desirable that stocks be maintained at normal as 
nearly as possible. 


Retail Demand Competes With Foreign 


F. W. Pettibone, general manager of the Jordan 
River Lumber Co. and other Hines manufacturing 
interests in the South, was present and was invited 
by the toastmaster to tell the dealers of conditions 
in the South and the outlook as he viewed it. Mr. 
Pettibone said that one of the greatest factors with 
which dealers would have to contend is the export 
trade. On account of unfavorable exchange rates 
Great Britain at present is not buying largely of 
lumber in the United States, but rapidly is using up 
her available stocks and will be compelled to come 
into the market for immense quantities of ma- 
terial. South America, he said, is one billion feet 
short of its normal supply. In this connection he 
said that while dealers in Illinois might think that 
$100 a thousand for B flat grain southern pine 
flooring was a high price, manufacturers are being 
offered $125 a thousand for South American strips. 
The West Indies and Windward Islands, he said, 
are clamoring for lumber. A group of twenty mills 
in the South are sold up on export material until 
next June and seven cargoes were sold during the 
last week. 


South Consuming Much Lumber 


In addition to this tremendous export demand, 
local consumption in the South is increasing rapidly 
because of the wonderful development taking place. 
As an example he cited the case of one mill that 
produced in December 4,000,000 feet, 1,500,000 
feet of which was shipped to Mississippi alone. He 
thought there would be no change in southern pine 
prices before next fall, except perhaps to advance. 
He reiterated the advice of other speakers that 
dealers keep their stock up to normal as much as 
possible. Commenting on this statement, Mr. 
Moore advised that the policy of his company is 
along the same line and that it endeavors to keep 
stocks in all its yards as nearly normal as pos- 
sible under all conditions. 


Difficulties of Hardwood Production 


Discussing hardwood conditicns, Frederick L. 
Brown told of the difficulties under which southern 
manufacturers are trying to produce lumber. In 
the case of his own company that is operating in 
Louisiana, on two-thirds of its timber holdings four 
feet of water has stood since Oct. 1. He said labor 
costs have increased 122 per cent, while records 
show that only 68 per cent efficiency is being se- 
cured. He said that grading rules are not being 
changed to inconvenience purchasers of hardwoods, 
but rather to get the best average return from the 
poorer trees trom which manufacturers are now 
compelled to make their product. Referring to the 
constantly decreasing supply of hardwood timber in 
the United States, Mr. Brown said that it would be 
necessary soon to turn to other countries for hard- 
wood timber supplies and in this connection told of 
a visit he had made less than a year ago to Panama, 
where he examined and helped to cruise a tract of 
150,000 acres of timber for the manufacture of 
which a company has been organized and expects 
to begin operation this spring. 


State Association Secretary Speaks 


Before adjournment the toastmaster invited 
George Wilson Jones, secretary of the State asso- 
ciation, to say a few words, and Mr. Jones spoke 
of the coming annual which is to be held in Chi- 
cago on Feb. 3, 4 and 5. He urged a big attend- 
ance at this meeting, which is going to be different 
from the average lumber convention in that only 
three set addresses have been arranged for, one for 
each day’s session, it being the intention to give 
the balance of the convention sessions to informal 
discussions of the problems of the retailers, thus 
giving those in attendance the greatest value and 
benefit to be derived from such a gathering. 

President Todd and Secretary Schwartz were the 
recipients of many compliments from those in at- 
tendance for the splendid arrangements made for 
this meeting which was declared by everyone present 
to be the very best in the history of the Northern 
Illinois Lumbermen’s Club. 
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OHIO RETAILERS HOLD LIVELY ANNUAL 


Salesmen Have Their Session—Men Told How to Get Women’s Trade— Helps Offered by Manufacturers 
Endorsed — Exchange Ideas on Bettering Service to Customers 


DayTon, OnI0, Jan. 20.—Some week in Dayton! 
The local newspapers describe it as the biggest the 
city has ever had; and it is lumbermen who are 
making it so. They are here attending the thirty- 
ninth annual of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, the annual of the Union Associa- 
tion of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, the Day- 
ton Home Building Show, and due to the cam- 
paign waged by the lumbermen almost everyone in 
this thriving city of 160,000 is thinking in terms 
of thrift and home ownership. 

The annual of the retailers began this morning at 
the Hotel Miami and the 500 Buckeye State deal- 
ers in attendance are literally living the doctrine 
propounded by one of the speakers that success- 
ful business men ean no longer live isolated, dis- 
connected lives, but must solve their trade prob- 
lems in a spirit of fellowship. 


Oh! That Restful Jail 


When the annual opened this morning Dr. D. 
Frank Garland, who spoke at the salesmen’s ban- 
quet last night, gave the welcoming address on 
behalf of Mayor J. M. Switzer who could not be 
present. He said that he could not welcome the 
lumbermen to the city because that was the mayor’s 
job but that he could welcome the lumbermen to 
the city workhouse, of which he has charge—just 
completed and the finest in the country, with a 
capacity of 250, but no inmates to speak of be- 
cause John Barleycorn has passed into oblivion. 
Judging from the trouble the city’s lumbermen 
guests are having to get a place to sleep, several 
will accept the workhouse invitation tonight. 
Every city hotel and boarding house is crowded 
to capacity and the big hotels have cots out on 
the roofs, where guests are more than glad to take 
the open air treatment at steam heated prices. 


A Worth While City 


The speaker called attention to these matters 
because he said that housing in Dayton as well as 
in most other cities in the country was the big 
problem and the lumbermen’s more than anybody’s 
else. ‘‘Homes must be built in Dayton,’’ he 
said, ‘‘so that the influx of workmen who come 
here to work in our 650 manufacturing plants may 
have decent places to live in. We must humanize 
our town and you must humanize your towns, and 
make every city a ‘worth while city.’ That is 
our aim in Dayton and we are making strides to- 
ward success, but there is more to be done.’’ 


Some Didn’t Hear ‘‘Bill’’ 


President H. A. Kilmer, of Oak Harbor, made 
a short opening address, saying much was to be 
done and time should be conserved. He said lum- 
bermen had a strenuous time last year, and that 
following the armistice the lumbermen faced labor 
troubles, car shortage, a great demand for lumber 
and an insufficient supply, making it impossible to 
keep retail yards stocked. The rush for recon- 
struction so that more homes, the best guaranty 
of good citizenship, could be built had found the 
dealers unable to cope with supply requirements. 
He said that ‘‘Bill’’ Ryan, of Toledo, former asso- 
ciation president, had advised the dealers to buy 
stocks while the world was in the turmoil of war, 
and those that heeded his advice had made some 
money; but, alas, most of them evidently had failed 
to hear what ‘‘Bill’’ said. 


An Association that Does Things 


Secretary Findley M. Torrence, of Xenia, in his 
report told what the association had accomplished 
in the last year. Among some of his citations 
were the following: Obtained delivery on many 
long standing orders; organized twenty district 
bodies; found positions for seventeen employees 
listed in employment exchange; assisted in sale of 
six retail yards and exchange of equipment, motor 
truck, and machinery of five yards; made market 
inquiries for twenty-two dealers; assisted three 
cities in obtaining intelligent building codes; dis- 
tributed cost accounting information to 426 deal- 
ers; investigated sixteen unethical shipments; 
gave legal aid to eight members; brought organ- 
ization pressure to bear on three legislative bills: 
The classification of property amendment, the in- 
surance bill and the 12 percent rent bill; gave 
dealers names of many prospective home builders, 
learned from National advertisers; gave dealers 
ififormation as to stock supply, plan book systems, 
advertising material etce.; conducted a campaign 
for the one fair price policy. Secretary Torrence 
then outlined what could be accomplished and he 








cited several vital necessary efforts, principally 
aimed at home building promotion. 


Man Most Expensive Machine 


The chief address of the morning session was 
given by F. D. Slutz, president of Moraine Park 
School, who proved a most capable and thoughtful 
speaker. It was he who said in discussing ‘‘ The 
New Spirit in American Business’’ that business 
men can no longer live isolated, disconnected lives 
and be successful. He believed in profit sharing 
in industry, he said, but that it could not prove 
successful unless chock full of fellowship. Man, 
he said, is the most expensive and essential ma- 
chine and it is the job of the business world to 
build the right type of men. The most successful 
industry, he said, was the one that had the larg- 
est number of healthful and able men behind it. 
The common language of the world today is the 
business language, he declared, and it is fine and 
right and sane that it should be so, and that gov- 
ernment, too, needs the fine efficiency of men. He 
closed his talk by saying that the most vital need 
of the world today is home environment for chil- 
dren and that was where lumbermen came in— 
providing the material for home building. Every 
family should have its home—a home tasteful, com- 
fortable and pleasant, and enough space about it 
for the children to lead outdoor, healthful lives. 
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Before the morning session closed, the following 
committees were appointed: 

Nominations—Charles Sieving, Toledo; Thomas 
Gray, Cleveland, and O. H. Bachtel, of Canton. 


Resolutions—William Scott, Bridgeport; A. C. 
Davis, Columbus, and William Ryan, Toledo. 

Auditing—J. E. Shepperd, Washington C. H.; 
W Hz. Snyder, Canton, and R. B. White, Newark. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

An epochal step in the matter of helping the 
retail lumber dealer broaden his business marked 
the afternoon session today when for the first time 
a retailers’ convention was addressed by a woman 
who let them into the secret they should have known 
long before—that it pays to consult the wife first 
and then the husband about the matter of building 
a new home. The woman who had that honor was 
Miss Agnes Olson, who spoke on behalf of the 
Southern Pine Association. Miss Olson, the daugh- 
ter of a Chicago contractor, has written for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN upon the subject that she 
spoke on today: ‘‘A Woman’s Place in the Build- 
ing Industry.’’ She was introduced by L. R. Put- 
man, advertising manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, who had charge of the service and 
salesmanship session, and was heartily greeted by 
the retailers, who seemed just as glad to see her as 
were the boys overseas on leave from the trenches. 
During the late war Miss Olson did Y. M. C. A. 
work in France. 


Woman Has Last Say 
Miss Olson prefaced her talk by saying she 
always liked lumbermen because her father’s suc- 
cess in life had depended so much upon the lum- 
bermen with whom he had done business. To her 
a lumberman had always been like the sturdy oak, 


always staunch and reliable, but that she believed 
many of them had been overlooking a bet in not 
consulting more often the wives and mothers in- 
stead of husbands in promoting sales of lumber. 
Said she: 

You have always known that it is woman that has 
the last say, and it is time that you should help her 
have the first say. About 90 percent of the buying for 
the upkeep and maintenance of the home is done by 
women, a fact that national advertisers have long 
known and don’t forget. A woman wants to be talked 
to about home, and especially a new home, and you 
should learn to reach her husband thru her. Get the 
home idea in the woman’s mind and she will instill it 
in her husband’s. You all remember that years ago in 
promoting the sales of Ivory soap the advertising sim- 
ply said: “It floats.” Now the makers have forgotten 
all about its floating ability and in their advertising 
illustrate a mother in a fine bath room bathing the 
child she loves. That advertising “gets over” because 
it appeals to women, but who ever cared whether it 
floated or not ? 

Example of Groceryman 


How does the groceryman sell his product? Why, 
in the finished state. He doesn’t try to sell a woman 
salmon or the can, but the delectable salad that the 
fish will make. The retail lumber dealer should do 
the same as other merchants in promoting sales. Know 
all the women of your business community and get 
them interested not in lumber but the finished product 
—the home. If they have a home and it is dreadfully 
out of style, talk such improvements as a new porch. If 
they haven’t a home, then create a desire for one. 
Women not only like to have comfortable homes of 
their own but their home town developed along beauti- 
ful and practical lines. I believe the retailer who 
proceeds along these lines will have no competition at 
home, but none from the mail order house either. 
Know the women of your community and create a 
spirit of good will toward them. The mail order houses 
can only write to them. 


Ideas on Retail Service 

Miss Olson had the pleasure of talking to per- 
haps 500 persons, many of them women, and she 
put pep and ginger into every one present. Even 
Mr. Putman stepped about more lively and talked 
faster, and anyone who knows ‘‘ Put’’ knows that 
he is the ‘‘ginger king.’’ Miss Olson’s remarks 
were followed by two rattling good talks by re- 
tailers who told of some of their service practices. 
Homer Ballinger, of the Clark County Lumber Co., 
of Springfield, Ohio, said: ‘‘ Many retailers don’t 
treat their customers right. When one comes into 
the office they let him stand around and when he 
asks about siding, they just try to sell him siding. 
Greet your customer with a smile and make him 
go away wearing one. Help him make selections 
in an intelligent way. Don’t forget that your 
customer comes first and he is always right. Sell 
him what he ought to have, not what you want to 
get rid of. Keep him satisfied and you will come 
out in a much more profitable way in the long 
run.’ 

Give Liberally to Worthy Cause 


Howard Potter, of Worthington, Ohio, said: ‘‘A 
retail lumber dealer must have a good excuse for 
his existence in any community. He should not 
only sell lumber and building material but keep an 
index on any kind of information that would be 
helpful to his customers. Go out and see your 
customers and talk over their wants with them; 
don’t wait until they come to your yard. We find 
that motor trucks furnish delivery methods for 
real service. A retail lumber dealer should be a 
booster for his own town. He should give liber- 
ally to every project of merit and then watch his 
profits roll in. I would not change jobs with the 
biggest man in the biggest town in the country.’’ 


Advertising Helps 

Karl P. Aschbacher, of the Swan Creek Lumber 
& Supply Co., of Toledo, Ohio, gave a very con- 
cise explanation on the use his company makes of 
the advertising helps of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, and W. Thornton Estes, of Birmingham, Ala., 
a live retailer from the South, told how his com- 
pany built business thru advertising. T. H. Heyl, 
salesman for Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, 
Miss., told of some of the troubles of the manufac- 
turer in order to disabuse their minds of the idea, 
if the retailers had it, that they had all the trou- 
bles on earth. 

Rolph Thelen, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, of Madison, Wis., told the retailers some 
technical facts that they should know, while the 
last talk of the afternoon was given by ‘‘Gatling 
Gun’’ Fogleman, of Chicago, on ‘‘Salesmenship.’’ 
Mr. Fogleman has frequently appeared before 
gatherings of lumbermen and is a rapid fire talker, 
hence the name. 

Too much importance can not be attached to the 
advertising ideas expressed during the after- 
noon by Mr. Putman, who presided. He is always 
brim full of ideas and today he was at his best, 
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presenting many keen thoughts for lumbermen such 
as this: ‘‘Don’t forget to let the world know 
about wood, friendly wood. That is what they 
build real homes out of; they build jails and 
dungeons out of steel and concrete.’’ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 

The Ohio retailers went to school this morn- 
ing; none were tardy and every one gave the 
closest attention to the ge oie The teachers 
were W. P. Flint and H. T. Didesch, of the Mill- 
work Cost Information ect of Chicago, who 
told the dealers some things about figuring the cost 
of doing business they never dreamed about be- 
fore. Mr. Flint, who spoke first, said that a 
year ago the bureau had two subscribers in 
Ohio and now had thirty-five; judging from the 
manner in which new members were signed up 
after the meeting, the membership in this State 
will reach a much higher figure, showing the 
keen interest lumbermen have in the matter of 
knowing their costs. 

The dealers have come to understand that they 
must know their costs or fail and they can not 
go about cost finding in any haphazard manner. 
The cost finding system of the bureau in Chicago 
has only to do with millwork establishments, but 
many Ohio retailers have millwork plants in 
addition to their yards. However, both speakers 
explained many things that were of great value 
to the strictly retail lumber dealer. 

Mr, Flint in his talk told the dealers that cost 
finding is no troublesome matter when followed 
out in a simple, scientific manner, simply mean- 
ing the segregation of all the stock items and 
allocating the expense for each, and that retail- 
ers should always use as a unit the cost per 
thousand feet. ‘‘Know Your Cost’’ was his 
text and he explained in detail how to work out 
tae cost of doing business, thru knowing exactly 
the cost of material, wages, office expense, de- 
livery and all other burdens. 

Costs via Blackboard 

For more than an hour, Mr. Didesch demon- 
strated different methods of arriving at actual 
costs, thru the use of a blackboard, building up 
different items from the bottom to the finished 
article made from them at a profit. His expert 
work was eagerly watched, many dealers making 
notes as he proceeded. 

Following this blackboard demonstration, 8.S. 
King, of Dayton, former president of the Ohio 
association, told what the cost finding system 
ot the burear in Chicago had done for Dayton 
dealers, who would not dispense with it for 
almost any sum because thru the use of the 
system the dealers know exactly just what it 
costs them to do business and they can add their 
rightful profit without being accused of being 
profiteers. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

DayToN, Ou10, Jan, 21.—Today’s afternoon ses- 
sion of the Ohio retailers was more like a family 
affair than a convention of lumbermen, as it was 
largely given over to an impromptu discussion as 
to what action should be taken on important asso- 
ciation matters such as the activities of the district 
associations, the proposed uniform order blank, 
sales of retailers outside of their own communities 
ete., and to reports on deferred shipments. Many 
other subjects came up incidentally in the course 
of these discussions, and taken as a whole the ses- 
sion was one of the most valuable that the associa- 
tion has ever had. 

Endorse Value of District Organizations 


The reports of the chairmen of the various dis- 
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trict organizations, each of which consists of the 
lumbermen from two or three counties, proved con- 
clusively that these district organizations help in 
the work of the entire association instead of de- 
tracting from it. The district organizations, thru 
their frequent meetings, keep in much closer touch 
with matters of common interest to the retail trade 
than the parent organization can possibly do. Much 
of value is initiated in these meetings that could 
not possibly come up in the annual gathering be- 
cause of lack of time. The dealers are also taught 
the lesson, thru these organizations, that they must 
coéperate all of the time, unless they want to cut 
their own throats by foolish competition. 


Amended Uniform Order Blank Adopted 


There was a lengthy discussion on the proposed 
association order blank and it was finally adopted 
with amendments, the changes being made so that 
its meaning would be plainer and manufacturers 
would not refuse to accept orders upon it. 

The blank as adopted is another step toward 
bringing the retailers and manufacturers into a 
spirit of service that will work toward more satis- 
factory relations between them. That the retailer 
is simply looking for a stable market instead of 
one which keeps him in a serious, nervous state 
of fear that lumber bought will not arrive in rea- 
sonable time to add to his stocks, is the reason 
Secretary Torrence gave for the blank. In no way 
are the dealers seeking to be arbitrary. 

Judging from the discussion about retailers try- 
ing to sell in other towns than their own, there is 
very little of that going on among Ohio retailers, 
but those present expressed the thought that they 
do not care if neighboring town retailers do try to 
sell in their communities if they get a fair price and 
add delivery costs. 


Election of Officers and Entertainment 


Many other topics came up during the afternoon 
which showed the good sense and sound judgment 
of the Ohio retailers on matters of mutual inter- 
est. Before the session closed the nominating com- 
mittee made its report, which was brief, simply 
reélecting the old officers, as follows: 

President—H. A. Kilmer, Oak Harbor. 

Vice president—Eli Doddington, Columbus. 

Treasurer—L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati. 

This evening the members and their wives are 
forgetting about business and are seeing William 
Hodge in The Guest of Honor at the Viceroy 
Theater. The ladies attended a luncheon today at 
the Dayton Women’s Club, and later attended a 
matinee at one of the local theaters. 


THE CLOSING SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

DAYTON, OHIO, Jan. 22.—The annual of the 
Ohio retailers came to a close this afternoon fol- 
lowing a session that began promptly on time 
and concluded considerably after the lunch hour, 
as several important matters were up for consid- 
eration. The session opened with a talk on ‘‘ Your 
Part in Your National Business Welfare,’’ by 
W. G. G. Benway, field secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, who gave a 
very able address on the need of the business 
men of the nation welding their interests to- 
gether, if the country’s commerce is to thrive. 

Arch C. Klumph, Cleveland, spoke on ‘‘Our 
Nation’s Peril,’’ describing Bolshevist propa- 
ganda as more menacing to our interests than 
the late war, and said America should wake up 
and elect only 100 percent Americans to public 
office, ferret out teachers in the public schools 


who teach socialistic doctrines and see that they 
are removed, strive to remove from pulpits those 
men who preach socialism and discuss industrial 
problems of which they have no practical knowl- 
edge and organize in every community a bureau 
of propaganda which shall promote true Ameri- 
canism. 

Several resolutions were adopted, the most im- 
portant providing that the official order blank, 
in addition to its terms and conditions, shall 
read: ‘‘It is agreed that the buyer is authorized 
to use all that part of the shipment found to be 
up to grade, while all stock off grade shall be held 
after unloading for the account of the shipper, at 
his expense and risk, the part used to be paid for 
and discount taken.’’ Another resolution rec- 
ommended to all manufacturers, wholesalers and 
shippers that no quotation on lumber be made 
if of the lumber required the stock is not actually 
or reasonably available for sale at the time, and 
this for the reason that the adoption of this prac- 
tice will tend to stabilize prices and assist in giv- 
ing relief to both the dealers and the public. 
One resolution provided that the association be 
authorized to make arrangements for a legal de- 
partment, because such a department is justified 
by the growth of the association, which has 
grown from 199 members in 1915 to more than 
500 members now, and in the outlay in its work 
an increase from approximately $3,500 in 1915 to 
nearly $25,000 last year. Another resolution 
urged members to write Ohio congressmen and 
senators asking that they use their influence for 
properly providing before March 1 legislation in 
Congress to meet conditions that will result from 
return of the railroads to private ownership, and 
also that the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be enlarged, and requiring that rates 
be fair and reasonable. Still another resolution 
provided that all disputes between members of 
the association be referred to an association arbi- 
tration committee and parties to the controversy 
agree to abide by its decision. Several other 
resolutions touched upon less important matters. 

Before the session closed an impromptu discus- 
sion covered several subjects, discussion being led 
by Warren Duffey, of Toledo, legal counsel of the 
association. 

The plan of the afternoon for a group visit to 
the National cash register plant was given up, 
but many dealers attended individually. Tonight 
at 7 o’clock many of the association members 
and their wives left on the Ohio lumbermen’s 
special train on an excursion to some of the mills 
in the South, there being nearly a hundred per- 
sons in the party. 


SALESMEN FEAST 

DayTON, OHIO, Jan. 19.—Two hundred members 
of the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen after a feast tonight that was a feast 
sat and listened to two speakers, one who has under 
his charge the county farm that has for its man 
power inhabitants of the county jail, and the other 
a judge from the court of domestic relations who 
had as his subject: ‘‘Why Girls Leave Home.’’ 
Now if these were not ‘‘a pair of draw to’’ for 
a throng of board peddlers, then there is nothing 
left for the imagination. The first speaker, Dr. 
D. F. Garland, who is director of public welfare, 
gave an entirely serious talk, and the other, Judge 
Roland W. Baggott, proved conclusively that what 
America most needs today is a sense of humor and 
that he is exactly the type of man that can pro- 
vide it. His talk was one of the most facetious that 
any group of lumbermen or other business men was 
privileged to hear and his humor is of a brand 
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entirely new and not a copy of others who enter- 
tain the public. 

Dr. Garland, with his subject: ‘‘The Twentieth 
Century City’’ traced the growth of cities and 
how the health and happiness of city people depend 
entirely upon proper housing and proper recrea- 
tion facilities. The city has become a new place 
of prominence and power, he said, because of the 
change from entirely physical power to a civilization 
advanced by machinery. He decried the move- 
ment of ‘‘back to the soil,’’ saying that the mod- 
rm city, when properly planned presents the best 
ind most healthful place for men to work in and 
their families to live in. He discussed housing con- 
ditions and the necessity for modern homes of 
‘very type instead of the thousands upon thousands 
of houses that exist in every city that are not fit 
places of abode. He praised the lumbermen for the 
part they are playing in promoting better homes, 
saying that better housing is one of the big prob- 
lems of the nation. He said that the death rate 
of any city was an index to civilization in any 
veriod and the lower death rate was always to be 
found in cities where the welfare of the people is 
losely looked after in the way of better homes, 
cleaner living habits, recreation and sanitary places 
for people to work in. 

The talk of Judge Baggott did not have to do 
with ‘‘Why Girls Leave Home,’’ and it did. It 


had to do with a lot of subjects that made lumber 
salesmen laugh until their sides ached and he, too, 
grew serious, if it is possible for him to become 
serious at all. He said that the lumberman more 
than any one else was responsible for present day 
comfort, and ‘‘until a recent period, for a reason- 
able sum of money.’’ He closed his talk by saying 
that most of the boys and girls that come before 
him always are from a part of the city where hous- 
ing is bad and which lacks public parks and recrea- 
tion spots. The city of real homes, he said, would 
always have a minimum of juvenile crime. 

The banquet was given in the large dining room 
of the Rike Kumler store and W. D. Magruder, 
president of the association, acted as toastmaster. 
Several well known salesmen and members of the 
State retail association sat at the speakers’ table. 
The business session of the salesmen’s organization 
was left for a later period in the week. 


ELECT SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
DayTON, OHIO, Jan, 22.—At the business meet- 
ing of the Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen held Wednesday the following 
officers were elected: 


President—FE. C. 
Co., Columbus. 


Callanan, jr., W. M. Ritter Lumber 


bag president—C. D. Lyons, Columbus, H. C. Creith 
0. 


Secretary-treasurer—John P. Bartelle, Toledo, Kel- 
sey & Freeman Lumber Co. 


Directors—John R. O’Neill, Cincinnati, Tennessee 
Lumber & Coal Co., and Ralph Adams, Columbus, Cen- 
tral West Coal & Lumber Co. 

The association has passed the 500 mark now, 
having 504 members. There is to be a further 
drive for new members and former President W. D. 
Magruder, of Canton, offered a prize for the mem- 
ber who obtains the largest number of new mem- 
bers during the year. The prize will be a loving 
cup. 

The association thru a resolution took important 
action on trade ethies. 


~ — 





TWO HUNDRED men have received, or are receiv- 
ing, compensation for injuries received while mem- 
bers of the Forest Service fire fighting armies in 
Montana and northern Idaho, according to word 
from Missoula, Mont. The complete casualty list 
for the 1919 season amounts to approximately 2 
percent of the total number of men employed on 
the fire lines. According to forestry officials, but 
four men were killed while fighting fires, all 
fatalities being caused by falling timber, none be- 
ing actually burned to death. 





Home Building Show Is a Huge Success 


Dayton, On10o, Jan. 21—A man who said he 
had been out every night for the last thirty years 
had his first longing for home last night when 
he visited the Dayton Building Show. Beside 
him stood a young couple, eager for a visit to a 
parsonage, and the young man vowed, when he 
heard the remark of the old timer, that if he 
had a home ‘‘just like that’’ he would never 
leave it a night in the next thirty years. The 
home that prompted the desires was a model 
made of wood—a part of the comprehensive ex- 
hibit of the Dayton Lumber Trade Exchange. 
The idea that took shape in the mind of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative was that 
the author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ would turn 





estate men put a new home on every available 
lot. And what the combined interests in Dayton 
have created here in the way of a ‘‘Home Show’’ 
ought to insure all of them success and profits 
for everyone. 

The Southern Pine Association and the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, organi- 
zations whose leaders never overlook any bets, 
have as comprehensive exhibits as they have had 
anywhere. Of course some of the substitute ma- 
terial interests have exhibits, but what they 
offer in way of portraying homes is not to be 
compared with the wood exhibits, which picture 
a home as it really should be,—a chief desire of 
the human heart. ‘‘There is the place for me,’’ 





over in his grave, were it possible for him toremarked a young womay to the young man at 


the Southern Pine Association, and special con- 
tributor to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; Archi- 
tect Harry Schenck, of Dayton, and Louis Miller, 
of Youngstown. 

Most of the leading wall board manufacturers 
have exhibits and as the visitor passes thru Me- 
morial Hall he sees arranged for his observation 
exhibits of plumbing, heating, lighting, bath 
rooms, kitchens, and every room in the model 
homes tastily and conveniently furnished; other 
building materials than wood; paint and hard- 
ware stores and of almost every other merchant 
who has something to sell for providing and 
maintaining a home. In fact, there is nothing 
lacking to make a modern homebuilding show 
a huge success. 











ACTUAL DAYTON HOMES—SOME OF THE FIFTY TYPES SHOWN IN STORE WINDOWS IN ‘‘KNOW YOUR CITY’’ CONTEST 


see that lovely creation of what a real home 
should be. 

In recent years, when the minds of Americans 
ave been turning more to home there have been 
many home building shows thruout the country, 
but the Dayton lumbermen and other merchants 
ave provided the best of them all. The opening 
‘as last night and two floors of spacious Memo- 
ial Hall are required to house the exhibits, which 
nelude not only model homes but everything 
that should go into a home to make it a delight 
‘or @ woman to do her work in and for the family 
o live in. Not one thing is left to the imagi- 
ation. 

The show opened last night and not only did 
tls visiting lumber retailers and salesmen at- 
tend in a body, but several hundred Daytonites 
vere there. The hall was crowded and it is 
ikely that before the show closes at the week 
nd, several thousand persons will have wit- 
essed the exposition and become thoroly imbued 
vith the home owning idea. This Ohio metropo- 
lis is growing by leaps and bounds and the need 
or homes is as dire here as anywhere else. Real 
estate men have laid out beautiful new subdi- 
visions on which already there have been built 
many new homes, and lumbermen and other ma- 
terial interests as well as the merchants that sell 
furnishings for the interiors or exteriors of homes 
are leaving no stone unturned to help the real 


her side, as she pointed to the pergola of the 
southern pine home exhibit, covered with flowers 
and crawling vines. ‘‘I don’t like these con- 
crete places. Do you?’’ The young man whose 
eyes had been beaming shuddered at the last 
remark. It was evident the cold chills went 
down his back. 

As it is the mission of lumbermen not only to 
show wood’s beauty but its eternal fitness, the 
exhibit of the Southern Cypress association cer- 
tainly gives the layman proof that wood will 
wear well. There were several examples of 
cypress that had been in use more than a hun- 
dred years and are still in a fine state of preser- 
vation. ‘*‘What more could a man ask?’’ re- 
marked a middle-aged visitor to his wife. ‘‘That 
wood is not only good in life but in death. See 
that footboard of an old cypress coffin which it 
says has been buried more than a hundred years. 
The remains are gone but the wood is still here.’’ 


Manual Training Students Have Entry 


One of the most interesting exhibits of the 
show is the model home building contest which 
consists of model homes constructed by manual 
training school pupils in Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Akron, Youngstown, Cleveland, Canton, Spring- 
field, Dayton and other cities. Prizes are offered 
for the best designs and the judges will be Miss 
Agnes M. Olson, of Chicago, representative of 


Every leading store in Dayton has in its win- 
dows photographs of actual Dayon homes and 
guesses are being made on the identity of these 
homes, numbering almost fifty. A blind man 
could almost see that the best type among these 
homes are constructed of wood. Prizes from 
$2.50 to $100 are offered for the best guesses 
on these homes. The contest is called ‘‘ Know 
Your City,’’ and the chances are that more 
Daytonites are doing more gadding about their 
home town than they ever did before. Surely 
they will know their city after this. 

The skow was formally opened by Mayor Swit- 
zer, and an address was also made by Manager 
McColgin, of the Chamber of Cemmerce. Two 
orchestras furnished the music, providing lively 
fox-trots that helped the visitors keep in tune 
with humanity and a love of life and home, 


~ 





THE AVERAGE cost of manufacturing box shooks 
in the western pines district is $10.67 a thousand, 
according to data obtained by Secretary E. D. 
Rowley of the box bureau of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Portland, Ore. 
The data was furnished by operators who have 
manufactured approximately seventy-nine million 
feet of shook this season. The statements fur- 
nished range from $14.82 to $8.33, making an 
average of $10.67 a thousand. 
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INDIANA RETAILERS’ SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL 


Attendance Is Large and Interest Keen—Advertising, Modern Retail Methods, Promotion of Home Building 
and Other Live Topics Are Discussed by Experts 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 21.—The program 
of the convention of the Indiana Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which opened in the Clay- 
pool Hotel here today, afforded a striking dem- 
onstration of the fact that retail lumbermen of 
this day and age must be first of all merchants, 
and not mere peddlers of boards. Business meth- 
ods and policies were advocated and sanctioned 
as sound that a decade ago would have been 
deemed wholly fanciful. The lumber retailer’s 
opportunities were shown to be greater than the 
opportunities in any other field, and it was shown 
also that the retailer who lives up to his oppor 
tunities is pursuing the most noble and dignified 
of callings. Upon him rests the duty and to him 
is offered the opportunity to determine in effect 
what the standard of living of the people shall 
be, by fixing their standard of housing. 

Large tho the hall was in which the convention 
was held, it was not large enough to seat all 
who were in attendance. At most of the ses- 
sions speakers were rewarded by the presence of 
large audiences of most attentive and apprecia- 
tive listeners who evidently had come to the 
meeting as to a school to learn how to perform a 
more worthy and acceptable service to their 
communities, 


The President’s Address 


In his opening address, President F. C. Cline 
reviewed the work of the year, told of the va- 
rious activities of the association, declaring that 
startling as had been the changes in conditions, 
only the preliminaries of recovery from war 
conditions had been gone thru with yet; the 
‘*hig show is yet to come.’’ A year, he said, 
had not been sufficient to bring business back to 
normal. 

After emphasizing the importance of some of 
the associations’ activities, the president directed 
attention to the trade opportunities. The farm- 
ers, he said, are extremely prosperous, and will 
continue so. They had an income of twenty-five 
billion dollars last year and the machinery, equip- 
ment and storage of the average modern farm 
is equivalent to that of a large factory. He 
referred to the unprecedented shortage not 
alone of homes, but of industrial buildings, and 
urged that retailers advertise to get this busi- 
ness, thus increasing the turnover of stock and 
lessening the carrying charge. In_ conclusion 
he said: ‘‘He who will not codperate today and 
offer an exchange of ideas is unconsciously de- 
claring his inability to keep abreast of the times.’’ 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary C. D. Root told of the big State 
home building campaign launched only to be 
confronted with a demand far in excess of the 
supply of lumber to meet it. However, the plan 
has not been dropped to be forgotten, but will 
likely be revived. In the present era of pros- 
perity the people, he said, will spend their money 
for less desirable commodities unless lumbermen 
persuade them to buy and build homes. The 
farmers who are spending $15,000 to $25,000 for 
pure bred bulls should be taught the propriety 
of building houses and barns of the character 
they can afford and ought to have. 

Referring to Indiana House bill 184, which 
would have given the State fire marshal arbi- 
trary power, the secretary showed how thru the 
association’s legislative committee objectionable 
features were eliminated. Other work will be 
demanded of the committee and of the members 
in connection with proposed changes in the lien 
law. 

Dealers, he said, must take up home building 
promotion in their communities if the local com- 
mercial organization does not. 

He showed that during the year a. substantial 
gain in membership had been made and that a 
comfortable balance remained in hand notwith- 
standing increased eost of association work. 

He directed attention to the fact that George 
L. Maas, treasurer, had served notice that he 
could act in that capacity no longer, owing to 
pressure of other business, 


Urges Insuring Increased Values 


As E. B. Fowler, of the Indiana Mutual In- 
surance Co., was unable to be present, H. B. 
Burnet, a direetor of the company, spoke in his 
stead. Mr. Burnet told how the mutual devel- 
oped as a protest against high rates of old line 
companies, showing that the lumber yard is not 
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such a hazard as to justify the rates charged by 
the old line companies before the advent of the 
mutuals. He suggested the advisability of in- 
creasing policies as values increased. 


Tells Need of Mutual Casualty Insurance 


James 8S. Kemper, of the Mutual Casualty Co., 
of Chicago, showed that the casualty mutual had 
been created to meet a need for casualty in- 
surance similar to the policies written by the 
fire mutuals, 

Referring to the work of the association’s leg- 
islative committee, Mr. Kemper said it must 
look out for laws similar to that in Arkansas, 
that gives to the injured_employee his full wages 
from the time of injury to his return to work. 
That, he said, would encourage ‘‘delay in re- 
covery.’’ 

L. R. Putman, being introduced, gave one of 
his characteristic straight-from-the-shoulder 
speeches. He called attention to the fact that 
the attendance at the sessions was cut down by 
the presence of exhibits on the same floor and 
suggested an arrangement that would avoid a 
conflict. 

On the subject of advertising he said: ‘‘There 
are 5,460 sawmills in the South but the only 
ones you hear about are the 235 members of the 
Southern Pine Association.’’ He said lots of 
money will be spent on wildcat schemes if peo- 
ple are not induced to build homes instead. As 
to prices, Mr. Putman said lumber has been sold 
at auction and the prices have been put up by 
the bidders—the retail lumbermen. Low pro- 
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duction, he explained, has been due to unpar- 
alleled rainfall in the South, 

As to the fire hazard of wood buildings, he 
said New Orleans had more wood buildings than 
any other city and yet had the lowest fire loss 
of any city of its size. 


Appointment of Committees 


The forenoon session was concluded by the 
appointment of the following committees: 
; Nominating—Theo. Rechtin, Evansville; Harry 
Thompson, Logansport; H. B. Burnet, Indianapolis. 
Resolutions—Jesse McCoy, Cloverdale; William 
Spangler, Churubusco; L. I, Schrader, New Albany. 
Auditing—James Breedlove, Ben Davis; F. C. Balke, 
Indianapolis. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


H. R. Isherwood, secretary and treasurer of 
Hoo-Hoo, gave one of his usual practical talks 
at the opening of the afternoon session. He 
showed that the modern retailer must advertise 
service and service only; but that he must be 
prepared to give it. His equipment must inelude 
plan books, samples of material and exhibits of 
torms of construction; and these tools must be 
kept in display cases to be brought forth in 
order, not to be thrown down before the cus- 
tomer to confuse his mind. Seventy-five percent 
of failures of service departments were due to 
lack of comprehension of the idea and the prob- 
lems involved. The best way, he said, to organ- 
ize a service is to develop it piece by piece so 
that the retailer may familiarize himself with 
every element of it. 


Makes Suggestion on Retail Service 


The room itself should have the appearance 
of a pleasant living room, provided with table, 
chair, show cases, cabinets ete. Advertising mat- 
ter must not be scattered about promiscuously, 
but a record of every piece should be made, and 
the prospect followed up. A card file is indis- 
pensable. Fifty percent of the sale, he insisted, 
is making the plan that of the customer, It 
should be fitted and changed’ to suit him, and 
no stock plan should be forced upon him. This 
does not lessen the value of plan books, for a 
few types can be adapted to all needs. 

Mr. Isherwood said most of the other business 
in a town was preceded by home building. So 
that these other retailers and professional men 
should boost the lumberman’s game—not knock 
it. The lumberman should show them that it is 
to their interest to do so. 

The mail order house, he said, gets sixty to 
seventy inquiries to one order; leaving the other 
fifty-nine to sixty-nine orders for the local dealer. 


Urges Strong Support of Association 


In closing, Mr. Isherwood made some epigram- 
matic suggestions for retailers. ‘‘Treat your 
association as you do your business. You don’t 
leave the one to a hired man; why the other? The 
nonmember rides in the wagon; the member pays 
the fare. You owe to your business, to your 
community and to your State the duty of belong- 
ing to and supporting your State association.’’ 


Texan Enlivens Session 


The concluding address of the day was that of 
J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex., who in a witty 
and entertaining manner drove home many po- 
tent truths. ‘‘Selling of boards,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
a small thing: the building of homes is a 
magnificent thing. The present is a time when 
every man should strive to keep and aet in a 
normal manner.’’ 


CONCLUDING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 22.—At the Thursday 
morning session Tom Snyder, of Indianapolis, rep- 
resenting the truck owners’ legislative committee. 
urged an amendment of the Dean law fixing truck 
licenses, which will be tested in the courts. John 
Brown, president of the Indiana Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, pleaded for a better understanding between 
the farmers and other business men and codpera- 
tion in improving social and business conditions 
and in securing sound legislation and educational 
betterment. Earl I. Condor, the association’s 
attorney, explained the Indiana Supreme Court’s 
decision in the lien law case of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works vs. Edward Hines Lumber Company. 
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Secretary Root brought up for discussion the 
uniform order blank. Harry Scearce, Mooresville, 
moved it was the sense of the association that for 
the good of the lumber trade some uniform order 
blank be adopted by the manufacturers’ and retail- 
ers’ associations, and that this blank be adopted, 
which motion was carried. 

William Pulse, of Greensburg, offered for ref- 
erence to the resolutions committee a resolution 
asking the cooperation of manufacturers in stabiliz- 
ing prices so that the ‘‘Build a Home’’ campaign 
could be carried out. It was referred to the com- 
mittee. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Jack C. Dionne presided at the afternoon session, 
which was opened by Agnes M. Olson, who told of 
woman’s interest in lumber selling. 

Karl Aschbacher, Toledo, exhibited and ex- 
plained his company’s advertising methods. Other 
dealers told of their use of various advertising 
helps. ‘‘Gatling Gun’’ Fogleman, of Chicago, 
made one of his characteristic rapid-fire selling 
talks. 


Chairman McCoy, of the resolutions committee, 
reported resolutions suggesting that manufacturers 
and retailers use their efforts to establish a stable 
and reasonable price so the ‘‘ Build a Home’’ cam- 
paign can be carried out; recommended that the 
board of directors investigate the advisability of 
organizing local associations and report at the next 
annual meeting; that manufacturers’ exhibits at 
the next year’s convention be closed from 2:30 
p. m. to 4:30 p. m.; thanked the speakers, officers, 
and directors, and regretted that G. L. Maas was 
unable to act longer, and recommended that the 
attorney help the parties to secure the re-opening of 
the Hines lien ease. 

Theodore Rechtin, chairman of the nominating 
committee, reported the following, who were 
elected: 

President—Walter H. Crim, Salem. 

Vice president—G. F. Osterhage, Vincennes. 

Directors—F. C. Cline, Anderson; Charles Wolflin, 
Evansville; B. M. Forbes, Indianapolis, and O. A. 
Townsley, Burnettsville. 


Walker B. Jennings was appointed to introduce 
the new president, who pledged his best efforts and 
said that he will demand that the members give the 
cooperation and service of which so much was 
heard at the sessions. 


The meeting then adjourned, following which the 
directors met and elected B. M. Forbes, Indian- 
apolis, as treasurer, and C. D. Root, as seeretary. 

There is to be a banquet tonight, given by the 
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manufacturers, salesmen, wholesalers and Indian- 
apolis retailers. 
RAO Oe 

A SOUTHERN lumberman recently discussed in 
‘*Query & Comment’’ the opportunities for the 
use of mill waste in wooden toy manufacture. In 
this issue there is reviewed a notable success in in- 
troducing the making of wooden toys as a com- 
munity settlement enterprise. In a recent special 
toy fair issue of a toy trade paper, original toys 
of wooden manufacture are heavily featured. The 
opportunities in this field appear to be practically 
unlimited. 




















Photo by American Lumberman Staff Artist 

















The attention of lumbermen is particularly invited to this interior view, which happens to be of a lumberman’s home in Illinois. The built-in-book- 
cases at the side of the fireplace as well as between the dining room and the living room present a most pleasing appearance and all in all the 
interior paneling in this view shows what can be done to increase the amount of lumber used in decorating the interior of an attractive home. 
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RETAILERS AND SALESMEN IN JOINT ANNUAL 


New York State Retailers May Establish Cost Accounting Bureau and Appoint Field Secretary— Favor Square 
Packed Shingles—Hear Live Talks on Merchandising and Co-operation 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 20.—The great ball room 
of the Onondaga Hotel, in this city, was well filled 
by member retailers and others interested in the 
great field of lumber retailing, when the twenty- 
sixth annual convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of the State of New York opened 
this afternoon; and as the attendance is expected to 
swell considerably as the evening and morning 
trains arrive some anxiety is felt as to how to ac- 
commodate the whole gathering. As this fact in- 
dicates, there is great interest shown in this con- 
vention, in part because of the unusually splendid 
program and in part because of the times and con- 
ditions, which have emphasized to the retailer the 
need for codperation, exchange of experiences and 
views, and greater modernization of and standard- 
ization in his line of business—vital things which 
he knows are best worked out in convention. 

The morning was spent in registration and get- 
ting acquainted, and it was afternoon before the 
first session was called to order by President 
Thomas H. Bennett, of Oswego. 


The President’s Address 


President Bennett in his address reviewed the 
abnormalities of the lumber market during the last 
year, primarily for the purpose of emphasizing the 
necessity for retailers departing from their old and 
often indifferent and unsystematic ways of doing 
business and of illustrating the desirability of in- 
stalling an efficient cost system. Under present 
conditions surrounding the lumber industry, he 
said, the greatest care must be exercised in the 
control and management of every retail establish- 
ment. First, the retailer must know absolutely the 
amount of his operating costs. By the methods 
heretofore employed in most yards in the State, he 
said, the dealer would have to wait until the end 
of the year before he could know exactly how much 
money he has made or lost during the year. The 
mariner at sea is equipped with chart, compass 
and log to tell him at any moment where he is 
at; and, he said, there are deeper waters and 
larger rocks in the pathway of the retailer’s busi- 
ness under existing conditions than confront any 
vessel at sea. Hence the retailer must be equipped 
at all times with a thoroly up-to-date cost system 
so that he may be constantly informed which way 
his business is running. He in this connection re- 
ferred to the recommendations later to be presented 
by the cost accounting committee, which he urged 
upon the convention to accept. 


Careful Ordering Avoids Dissatisfaction 

Further, he said, this is a time when extreme 
care and prudence must be exercised by the retailer 
in the purchase of all kinds of material which he 
handles. He must be careful in placing an order, 
and know that those who are to furnish the ma- 
terial will fill the order as given, not only as to 
time of shipment, but also as to grade, millwork 
and condition. Fully 75 pereent of the claims 
handled during the last year by the association’s 
trade relations and arbitration committee, he de- 
elared, resulted from the retailer having failed 
properly to define in his order the material which 
he wanted and expected to receive. Great cau- 
tion on this score is necessary. 


Asks Whether Dealer Should Stock Up 


In a market where the price of any commodity 
is continuing to adyance there is a great inclina- 
tion to purchase freely, Mr. Bennett continued; 
and the vital question at this time is, to what ex- 
tent is a retailer warranted in his purchases of 
material that will stock his yard beyond the rea- 
sonable requirements of his trade? The president 
put this question, not to raise a discussion or to 
require an answer, but solely, as he explained 11, 
to furnish food for thought. 


Reports of Secretary and Treasurer 


Secretary Paul 8. Collier, of Rochester, next 
read his report, in which he declared the last year 
to have been the busiest and most successful in the 
history of the association. The increase in mem- 
bership had been comparatively small—the present 
membership total being 427 compared with 410 
last year—but the activities had been so greatly 
increased as to necessitate a doubling of office 
space and additions to the staff. Besides head- 
quarters’ work there had been organized during 
the year sixteen district branches of the associa- 
tion thruout the State; and more are to be formed, 
for Secretary Collier was of the belief that they 
mean life to the association and are absolutely 
essential for the prompt and proper handling of 








the members’ problems. Secretary Collier further 
referred to some of the features of the work of his 
office, such as encouraging the use of the uniform 
order blank and handling complaints of cancel- 
ations of orders—things which he said would come 
up for later discussion. He saw a great field of 
endeavor ahead, and suggested several things 
which the association might do with profit to its 
members, among others the addition to the staff 
of a field secretary who would devote his time to 
close contact with the trade and to the study of 
its problems, and also to providing speakers to 
assist the dealers in working up enthusiasm for 
home building in their localities. 

In the absence of the treasurer, Mr. Collier read 
his report also, which was very favorable. 


Propose to Establish Cost Accounting Bureau 

The committee reports were then read, by George 
C. Stubbs, of Geneva, chairman of the legislative 
committee; Charles C. Beahan, the association’s 
delegate to the last convention of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and W. A. Brown, 
of Glenns Falls, chairman of the committee on 
eost accounting. In this last report the recom- 
mendation was made that the association, in con- 
junction with the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost In- 
formation Bureau, establish a department, to 
be known as the cost accounting and cost bureau 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
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State of New York, to handle cost accounting sys- 
tems and costs for retail lumber firms, including 
their allied divisions such as coal, masons’ sup- 
plies ete. Membership in this bureau would earry 
with it an associate membership in the Eastern 
Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bureau, and the 
cost matters of the members would receive direct 
supervision by the secretary of that organization, 
whick in the first place would furnish a competent 
accountant who is familiar with the lumber busi- 
ness, to install cost accounting systems at the offices 
of the members. The recommendations in this re- 
port were very favorably received by the members 
of the association, thoroly alive as they are to the 
great advantages of an accurate cost system, and 
the bureau no doubt will be established, upon 
twenty members subscribing to it, as is required 
in the recommendations. 


Woodworkers’ Secretary Explains System 

Following upon Mr. Brown’s report, Frank L. 
Clarke, of New York, secretary of the Eastern 
Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bureau, took the 
platform to explain just what the cost system ad- 
vocated by his organization consisted of. This 
system in essence has already been published in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and, judging from the 
discussion it called forth, it undoubtedly is the 
most suitable to the retail lumber dealer’s require- 
ments of any yet evolved. <A cost accounting sys- 
tem, said Mr. Clarke, is like a powerful light—it 
spreads its rays thruout the yard and lights up 
every nook and cranny. 


Grade and Size Standardization Discussed 


The report of the standardization commitee, read 
by H. D. Gould, was thoughtfully considered and 


exhaustively discussed. This discussion resulted 
in a vote—in opposition to the southern pine man- 
ufacturers’ proposal to create a new grade between 
No. 1 common and Bé&better. ‘‘We don’t want 
any more grades of southern pine; there are too 
many already,’’ remarked one member—and in 
opposition to the North Carolina pine manufac 
turers cutting partition to %-inch thickness in- 
stead of the present 13/16-inch thickness, and in 
favor of 13/32-inch North Carolina pine ceiling, 
a new and standard size proposed to make away 
with the two present ones of %- and 7/16-inch. 
There has been much complaint among retail lum 
bermen over the varied sizes of moldings sup- 
plied by different mills under the same pattern and 
number. This has been given especial attention 
by the association’s standardization committee of 
late, and Mr. Gould was able to report some im- 
provement recently in this respect. 


Favor Selling Shingles by the Square 


Secretary Collier then placed the question before 
the convention whether selling wood shingles by 
the thousand or by the 100-foot square was in favor, 
and two to one declared themselves in favor of the 
latter, figuring on 750 shingles, or three packs, 
4 inches wide and laid 5 inches to the weather to 
make the square. 


Members Enjoy Banquet 


In the evening an enjoyable dinner-smoker was 
held in the ball room of the hotel, with about six 
hundred persons present to enjoy the excellent 
menu and entertainment program. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The Wednesday 
morning session of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As 
sociation of the State of New York in session in 
this city was opened by a few remarks by Justin 
Peters, manager of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who 
had ‘‘Some Insurance Pointers for 1920,’’ for his 
subject. He was followed by Neal C. Brewster, 
collector of internal revenue at Syracuse, who gave 
some enlightening suggestions on the intricate sub- 
ject of ‘‘How to Figure Your Income Tax.’’ 


Tells How to Cultivate Farm Trade 


Next on the program was M. C. Burritt, director 
of farm bureaus of New York State, Ithaca, who 
during his address on ‘‘Service as a Business 
Policy,’’ told the retailers in plain and forceful 
language what they must do as intelligent busi- 
ness men to cultivate their farm trade. He said 
that the farmer is a mighty important individual 
these days, that the next generation belongs to the 
farmers, and that they must be catered to with 
that understanding, after years of being the under- 
dog. So to speak, the farmer is now rapidly com- 
ing into his own. Just at present there is a certain 
amount of unrest among the farmers but, declared 
Mr. Burritt, it is not bred by any tendencies to- 
ward Bolshevism, but solely by a determination to 
secure a square deal, inspired by their intense 
Americanism. The farmer is doing much better 
now than ever before, said the speaker, but he 
must do better still to raise his standard of living 
to a par with his economic importance. Mr, Bur- 
ritt believes that the next decade is going to be 
agriculture’s, that the retail lumber dealer is to a 
very large extent the logical vehicle for such de- 
velopment, and that his codperation is therefore 
necessary. If only such things be considered, such 
cooperation will ultimately mean money in the re- 
tailer’s pocket. Mr. Burritt then explained the 
work of the New York State department of agri- 
culture and advised the dealers to get in touch with 
that institution to find out just exactly what the 
farmers are doing and need, so that they can stock 
such material and push sales in their localities. It 
will pay the retailer, he declared, to get acquainted 
with the farmers in his section and to treat them 
not as farmers but as the business men that they 
really are, and cultivate their confidence. This is 
the time to give the farm trade serious thought, 
for building in the rural districts has been at a 
practical standstill for some years and there is 
good business to be gotten out of them for some 
years, 

Modernizing the Selling of Lumber 


There was an avalanche of pep and punch in the 
remarks of E. St. Elmo Lewis, of New York City, 
on ‘‘The Secret of Intensive Selling.’? Mr. Lewis 
was for years a shining light in the sales depart- 
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ment of the National Cash Register Co., which con- 
cern, he said, had selling systematized to the finest 
point humanly possible. He said that the retailers 
might not at this time, under the present condi- 
tions, be interested in any lecture on intensive sell- 
ing, but that the lumber market is not always going 
to be a sellers’ market. The time will come again 
when the retailer will be concerned with where and 
when he can sell, and with the price he can get for 
his lumber, and the wise retailer will start now to 
brush up on the subject of intensive selling so that 
he will be equipped and ready for action when the 
market turns. He cited many instances within his 
experience where retail lumber dealers had not been 
up on thir toes, and he advised his hearers to get 
up on them and get up on them quick. Moderniza- 
tion of lumber merchandising was his keynote. 


Resolutions and Nominations Committees 


President Bennett then announced the _per- 
sonnel of the resolutions and nomination commit- 
tees, as follows: 

Resolution committee—George C. Stubbs, Geneva, 
chairman ; B. H. Beach, Rome; E. M. Cameron, Albany ; 
Willis Moran, Fulton; and H. J. Baldwin, Waverly. 


Nominations committee—W. A. Brown, Glenns Falls, 
chairman; Spencer Kellogg, Utica; C. C. Beahan, 
Rochester; Roscoe C. Briggs, Oneonta; and B. H. 
Beach, Rome. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session opened. with Kurt C. 
Barth, of Chicago, on the program with ‘‘ Wood 
Preservation—A Phase of Nationally Applied Tim- 
ber Conservation’’ as his subject. Wood preserva- 
tion, the selling of a few gallons of creosote accom- 
panied with painstaking directions for its proper 
application, is a service to the customer which will 
save him the expense of premature replacement, 
and this saving increases his purchasing power and 
will bring back to the dealer the dollars he saved 
this customer. Wood preservation permits the 
farmer to employ wood where he knows it is best, 
without paying a premium for replacements due to 
decay. The farmers of the United States lose ap- 
proximately $250,000,000 annually due to decay. 
Add to this a reasonable amount for labor to make 
replacements and the total loss in dollars and cents 
would borrow over $6,000,000,000 of new capital 
for improvements, Hence preventable and prema- 
ture decay results in an enormous loss of new busi- 
ness and to the community generally. Waste is de- 
structive. Conservation is constructive and wood 
preservation is a conservation measure. 


Should Get Rid of Radical Malcontents 

Attorney L. C. Boyle, Washington, D. C., fol- 
lowed with an address in which he covered a multi- 
tude of subjects of vital interest to the retailers 
individually and to the industry as a whole, and as 
usual succeeded in raising his hearers to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. In the first part of his speech 
Attorney Boyle analyzed the present labor unrest 
and communistie tendencies of a few but danger- 
ous malcontents. He cited passages from old Greek 
masters and from Shakespeare to show that com- 
munism was no new idea but that it never had 
succeeded, and, he declared, never will. So he 
advised his hearers not to fear but sit tight on this 
proposition, and fight it to a finish, and get rid of 
it. If this is done the end of communistie ambi- 
tions will soon be here. 


Don’t ‘‘Pass the Buck’’—Codéperate 


He further spoke of the relations between the 
manufacturer of lumber and the retail distributer, 
saying that there were many misunderstandings be- 
tween the two and it was his ambition to eradicate 
these before his day was done. A better under 
standing of each other’s problems will bring them 
together to a constructive understanding and will 
be a boon to the industry generally. Now in many 
cases when a customer complains over the high 
price of lumber the retailer will say, well, here is 
my invoice, and will pass the buck to the whole- 
saler and manufacturer. The customer probably 
will exonerate the retailer but will think black of 
the parties behind the retailer, and this contributes 
to the general state of unrest. How much better 
it would be if the retailer would endeavor to 
secure the facts as to the conditions surrounding 
the manufacture and distribution of the lumber so 
that he could explain to the customer the exact 
reason why lumber is high instead of passing the 
buck and then washing his hands of the whole busi- 
ness. Get the facts is the thing. Convince the 
customer as to the legitimacy of lumber merchan- 
dising and win his confidence. People are always 
fretting over high prices. 

Spread Facts About Production 


The one product the world over which seems 
cheap is talk, but what is needed is steel, lumber, 
shoes and so on, and these can be supplied only 
thru increased production and this in turn can be 
secured only thru work by the man at the desk as 
well as by the men at the lathe, not thru talk. The 
law of supply and demand is still here. For four 
years building and industry were suspended in a 
large way. Retail yards could not be supplied and 


stocks became depleted. The war partly over, the 
ery was raised to build now, but there was no lum- 
ber at the mills. The Government had taken all 
lumber of a kind suitable for house building, and 
mill stocks were as depleted as retail stocks. The 
consequence is the present stock shortage and high 
prices. If the retailer will only inform himself of 
the real lumber situation and pass along this in- 
formation intelligently to his customers he will 
serve to remove wrong impressions of the industry 
and kill the yells of profiteering. Knowing the 
cost of doing business is another thing Mr. Boyle 
urged upon his hearers. He advocated just such a 
cost accounting system as the association is con- 
sidering and declared that only when the retailers 
all speak the same cost language will they be on 
common and mutually advantageous ground. 

Mr. Boyle’s speech was thunderously received 
and formed the subject of much after session dis- 
cussion. After the reading of the various commit- 
tee reports the session adjourned. 


WHOLESALE SALESMEN ELECT 


The Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen also met during 
the afternoon for the purpose of electing officers 
for the ensuing year. The following were named: 

President—Charles Johnson, Rochester. 

First vice president—Chester W. Graves, Buffalo. 

Second vice president—Ralph Hartman, Rochester. 

_. Secretary—J. H. Rumbold, North Tonawanda, re- 
élected. 

Directors: Frank Lee, Utica; Paul Scantlebury, 
Utica ; Robert Savage, Ottawa, Ont., and Edward Lott, 
suffalo. 

_ The death of his father having occurred last 
night, Secretary Rumbold had the convention prior 
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to the salesmen’s meeting and Chester W. Graves 
was acting secretary in his absence. 

Outside of the election of officers the salesmen 
had no program of their own, but sat in with the 
retail association during the whole proceedings. 


THE BANQUET 


A memorable banquet was served by the retailers 
this evening, memorable not only because of the 
good fellowship but also because of the splendid 
speeches, which it was a privilege to listen to. After 
the tables had been cleared and the cigars lit the 
Rev. George S. Mahon arose, and as a native of 
Syracuse welcomed the lumbermen to the grandest 
city in the State of New York, which welcome was 
followed up with a fiery speech on patriotism which 
drew much merited appreciation. 

Take the Scum Off the Melting Pot 


Next it was the gathering’s good fortune to lis- 
ten to Dr. Charles A. Eaton, associate editor of 
Leslie’s Weekly, who, always an eloquent speaker, 
outdid himself this night. His subject was 
‘¢ America at the Crossroads,’’ also a speech of 
intense patriotism, the present labor unrest and 
Bolshevistic tendencies and the necessity for fight- 
ing them to an absolute finish being his chief topics. 
Never before have the people of this country looked 
so intensely to the American principles and ideals 
as now, he said. This nation is the great melting 
pot of the earth and when you heat with strife a 
mass such as is in this melting pot scum appears 
at the top and the thing to do is to skim the pot 
and, ‘‘Let us do it and do it now,’’ he roared, 
amid shouts of approval. These are troublous 
times, he said, but he brought a message of hope 
from his observations the country over. He was 
convinced that we will pull thru and that the em- 
ployers will do it, not the bewhiskered agitators. 
The thing for employers to do today is to look to 
their industrial relations and beat the agitator to 
any necessary changes. The industrial plant today 


has to produce more than a good, it also has to 
produce men and good Americans. The majority 
of working men are conservatives and Dr. Eaton 
said he wanted to see every conservative employer 
ally himself with the conservative workers. Then 
Bolshevism will be crushed under the heel. 
Entertainment Program for Ladies 
A good many retailers brought their wives along 
to the convention and they had a splendid time 
Tuesday evening. They formed a theater party. 
This afternoon they visited a chinaware plant in 
this city, Syracuse being an important center for 
the domestic china industry, and tonight they held 
a banquet all of their own in the Lafayette Room 
of the Onondaga Hotel, on the completion of which 
they filled the balcony of the ballroom where the 
men’s banquet was held, to enjoy the speakers on 
the latter’s program. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 22.—Further considera- 
tion of the project of installing a cost accounting 
bureau occupied a large part of this morning’s ses- 
sion of the New York State retailers, and it seems 
assured that such a scep will be taken in the near 
future. 

John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
was on the program for an address on ‘‘ The Lum- 
ber Supply and Probable Market in 1920’’ but, 
much to the regret of the retailers, Mr. Kirby was 
unable to come. Russell T. Gheen, of the New 
York State College of Forestry, at Syracuse, spoke 
on ‘‘How to Distinguish Between Species and 
Grades of Lumber,’’ and L. R. Putman, of the 
Southern Pine Association, addressed the conven- 
tion interestingly, explaining the southern pine 
situation as it is and has been for the last two 
years, and its bearing on stocks and prices. He 
further explained the service which his association 
is equipped to render the retailers and urged them 
to avail themselves of it fully. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session Chester J. Hogue, of 
New York City, eastern representative of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, spoke on ‘‘ West 
Coast Prospects,’’ which he declared were excel- 
lent, except from the standpoint of car supply 
which can not be expected this year to become 
better than 80 percent of normal. Mr. Hogue 
was followed by J. E. Chapman, of Syracuse, who 
had ‘‘ Advertising, How and How Much’’ as his 
subject, and gave his hearers some good suggestions, 
advising them to advertise just as extensively as 
they can afford. 

After a lively discussion that covered a great 
variety of subjects of direct interest to the deal- 
ers, the nominating committee returned its recom- 
mendations of officers for the ensuing year, which 
were unanimously adopted as follows: 

President—H. D. Gould, Middletown. 

First vice president—R. B. Chapman, Syracuse. 
an vice president—J. A. Mahlstedt, New Ro- 

Third vice president—W. G. Sweet, Elmira. 

Fourth vice president—W. L. Henrick, Buffalo. 

Treasurer—W. T. Marvin, Newark. 

Directors—W. F. McKay, Bradford, Pa.; Willis 
Morin, Fulton; K. B. Schotte, Amsterdam; F. B. 
Chapman, Glens Falls. 

After the adoption of resolutions thanking every- 
body responsible for the success of the convention 
the meeting took final adjournment. The Board 
of directors met immediately after and reélected 
Paul 8S. Collier, of Rochester, as secretary. 

At the close of the convention 25 members had 
made reservations for the trip of inspection to rep- 
resentative southern mills, which is being under- 
taken in conjunction with the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers. H. D. Gould, of Middle- 
town, is chairman of the excursion committee and 
announced that the New York party will leave to- 
night, going straight to New Orleans, where it will 
join the Ohio party. Altho undecided at the 
close of the convention, it is probable that Secre- 
tary Collier will find it possible to join the party. 





Board of Directors Report 


In the report of the board of directors the pre- 
amble set forth that it was the aim of those 
directing the affairs of the association to make 
it a clearing house for the ideas and sugges- 
tions of retail lumbermen; to make it efficiently 
serve their business needs, and to make it a dynamic 
for the improvement of trade conditions and busi- 
ness methods by, thru coéperation, translating ideas 
into effective action. Taking up in detail the serv- 
ice rendered to members, and giving credit by 
name to the many workers whose efficiency and 
zeal had made possible the record of achievement, 
it enumerated some of the things accomplished 
during the year, in part as follows: 

Cost ACCOUNTING: Provided a practical plan by 
which dealers handling lumber, mason materials, coal 


and other side lines, and who may operate a mill, may 
know their cost of doing business, for each: depart- 
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ment, month by month. Individual assistance will be 
furnished free of charge to all members using this 
service. Furnished information relative to perpetual 
inventory systems. Sent to each member cost sched- 
ules for ascertaining cost of doing business. It is 
planned to have the cost accounting bureau in future 
periodically furnish cost data to members using the 
service. 

UNIFORM ORDER BLANK: Initiated a movement for 
adoption of a uniform order blank and coéperated 
with four other States in preparation of a standard 
form. 

COMPLAINTS AND DEFERRED SHIPMENTS: Handled 
148 cases under foregoing head, 29 of which have been 
adjusted and 61 orders shipped. There are 55 cases 
pending, which it is hoped will be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for in the near future. Service in connection 
with these matters has meant a direct saving to mem- 
bers of approximately $10,000. 

ARBITRATION: The trade relations and arbitration 
committee passed upon eight controversies, which have 
been amicably adjusted. Each member is urged to 
make use of the services of this committee. 

3UILDING Cop# LEGISLATION: In coéperation with 
the Naticnal Lumber Manufacturers’ Association we 
have kept in touch with the building code situation in 
the cities and towns of the State. Assistance along 
this line was given to dealers in eleven cities. Mem- 
bers are urged to consult us concerning problems of 
building code legislation. 

TRADE EXTENSION: Distributed pamphlets, sug- 
gested form letters and advertising copy; coéperated 
with retail department of National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in preparing a “Handbook of 
Merchandising Ideas for Lumber Merchants,” of which 
220 have already been placed with our members at the 
nominal sum of $1 each. 

EXCHANGE AND EMPLOYMENT: Maintained a bureau 
of information for members wishing to sell or exchange 
machinery and property. Furnished information to 
employers and to applicants for positions. 


TRANSPORTATION: (1) Enlisted codperation of cham- 
bers of commerce and trade organizations in protest 
against the ruling of the Railroad Administration re- 
quiring marking of every piece of lumber shipped in 
less than carload lots, and requesting restoration of the 
former rule known as “one in ten.” Our petition, how- 
ever, was refused despite the strong showing made. 
(2) United with the National Industrial Traffic League 
and the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


tion to secure modification of side track agreements 
which dealers have been requested to sign. General 
order No. 15 was modified to allow the dealer to hold 
requests for written contracts in abeyance where no 
written contract previously existed. This work should 
be followed up, to the end that a standard contract, 
equitable both to the carrier and the industry, may be 
obtained. (3) Checked expense bills and claims for 
overcharge. (4) Traced cars for members in need of 
prompt shipment. (5) Published scale of demurrage 
charges and rules governing the same. (6) Maintained 
a department of information on rates, tariffs, etc. 


District WorK : Continued and developed the policy 
of district organization adopted in 1917. Practically 
all of these local groups, fourteen in number, are 
affiliated with the State association. The secretary 
attended sixteen district meetings last year. 


Continuing the report proceeded to discuss 
various activities undertaken and continued, under 
the following heads: 


TRANSIT CARS: Condemned abuses of the reconsign- 
ment privilege as subversive of the best interests of the 
public and the trade. The association has not urged 
the abolition of the reconsignment privilege, but has 
opposed the congesting of traffic by putting in transit 
ears having no definite destination. It has not opposed 
shipment for reconsignment of cars. with a definite 
destination in case a buyer is not found before reach- 
ing reconsignment point. 

AID For HOME BuILperRS: Inaugurated a program of 
coéperation with the New York State League of Sav- 
ings & Loan Association, by which the organization of 
such institutions may be promoted where needed. The 
association is prepared to furnish experienced men to 
assist any dealer desiring the organization of a sav- 
ings and loan association in his community. 


MECHANICS’ LIEN LAW: Prepared for introduction 
at present session of the legislature an amendment to 
the mechanics’ lien law which it is believed will 
adequately safeguard the interests of the dealer and 
be fair to every other interested party. 

REFORESTATION: Joined with the College of Forestry 
in promoting public sentiment favoring reforestation 
projects. An important meeting of all divisions of the 
lumber industry was held at Syracuse in November, 
out of which have come clearer ideas as to what should 
be our future forest policy. 


STANDARD GRADING RULES, Erc.: (1) Adopted a 


resolution urging associations of manufacturers to 
standardize sizes and patterns in moldings and to pub- 
lish a standard molding book. This culminated in a 
conference of manufacturers’, wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’ associations held in Chicago last June, at which 
the following program was outlined: Uniform nomen- 
clature for grades in the several species of wood; 
uniform sizes and standard grades of lumber; tem- 
plates to be prepared and molding patterns to be 
standardized ; shingle grades to be standardized. (2) 
Recommended that grading rules be changed to accord 
with shipping practice, or vice versa, as the present 
method of making shipments leads the buyer to expect 
more than he is entitled to and tends to promote mis- 
understanding. (3) Protested against the tendency 
toward reduction in sizes of lumber. We are opposed 
to the reduction of inch lumber, including flooring, be- 
low 13/16 inch, and to the reduction of lumber sur- 
faced four sides below \% inch scant. (4) Published 
tables of comparative grading rules. 

LEGISLATION: Considered twenty-four important 
measures of State and Federal legislation and urged 
action on eleven. 

RELATIONS: Participated in formation of the Na- 
tional Federation of Retail Lumber Associations, repre- 
senting eleven State and regional associations and 
more than ten thousand retail yards. We are also 
affiliated with the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and are coéperating with that organiza- 
tion on all national problems. 

STANDARD OF MEMBERSHIP AND CODE OF ETHICS: 
“We hereby resolve in the spirit of justice and fair play 
that all complaints of cancelation of orders by reason 
of rise or fall in market prices shall be brought to the 
attention of the committee on trade relations and 
arbitration. If, in the opinion of this committee, any 
member cancels an order purely because of market 
decline, and without good reason, this association, 
thru its secretary, shall ask for surrender of member- 
ship of said asssociation, and be it further resolved 
that this association ask its members to support it by 
buying from manufacturers and wholesalers who have 
and will show a spirit of codperation with it in effort 
for square dealing between ourselves, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and customers.” 

We invite associations of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers to declare themselves unequivocally on the 
observance of the contracts entered into by their 
members. The Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association 
and the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association have done 
so and subscribed to a definite code of ethics. 





REVIEW YEAR’S EVENTS AT SHIPPERS’ ANNUAL 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 17.—At the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, held yesterday, Vice 
President Charles W. Johnson occupied the chair 
in the absence of President L. D. Carpenter, who 
is in the East. Mr. Johnson complimented the 
management on the businesslike manner in which 
the affairs of the association were conducted dur- 
ing 1919, and stated that the prospects for the 
continued success of the association were very 
bright. 

J. E. Pinkham, as treasurer, made his annual re- 
port, stating that 1919 in a financial way had been 
the most successful year the association had ever 
enjoyed, and that it was in excellent condition at 
this time. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary-manager, reviewed the 
year’s business in some detail. He stated that the 
total membership Jan. 1, 1920, was 128, a total of 
20 members having been added during 1919. The 
volume of business by the various departments was 
the largest in the history of the association. 

At this meeting Mr. Dailey’s resignation as sec- 
retary was accepted, and he was complimented by 
the stockholders for the excellent work he had ac- 
complished during the four years he had been sec- 
retary-manager. In that period the association has 
grown from a membership of 16 to the present 
membership of 128; and during last year the asso- 
ciation has established two branches offices, one in 
Vancouver, B. C., and one in Portland, Ore., in 
charge of competent men. Mr. Dailey is leaving 
association work to become connected with the 
wholesale lumber business, and after Feb. 1 will be 
associated with the L. F. Driver Lumber Co., of 
Seattle, and Thomasville, Ga. 

W. A. Shumn, traffic manager of the associa- 
tion, reported that the freight claim department 
had collected for association clients during the 
year more than $100,000 in freight claims from 
the railroads, and that $150,000 worth of claims 
had been filed during the year. 

He also reported a tremendous increase in the 
subscriptions to the Lumbermen’s Freight Rate 
Guide, which is now being used by more than 
six hundred and fifty manufacturers and distribu- 
ters of Pacific coast products. The many tariff 
changes, regulations and other rules put into effect 
by the Railroad Administration had made it prac- 
tically imperative that all manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of Pacific coast lumber become sub- 
scribers to the rate service, which keeps them 
right up to date at all times on traffic matters. 

In his report Mr. Shumm also indicated two main 
traffic problems of interest to the wholesale lum- 
ber and shingle industry. They are: (1) The 
establishment of a national minimum on shingles, 
if the present system of basing combination rates 
is continued; and (2) The abolishment of the $10 
track storage charge at reconsigning points on 
forest products, which the Railroad Administra- 
tion placed in effect for relieving the car shortage. 





ROY A. DAILEY, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Who Resigns Secretaryship of Shippers’ Association 


In his discussion of the foregoing points, Mr. 
Shumm said: 


Our members are fully aware of the fact that the 
car shortage actually became worse after the penalty 
was placed in effect, and our members are also aware 
of the fact that the car situation at present is due 
mostly to inferior service performed by the carriers 
and a lack of equipment that has gradually become 
worse every year. Very little relief is given shippers 
on carriers’ delays to consignments which take double 
the average time to transport. 

The largest traffic item will, of course, be the pros- 
pective advance in rates upon return of the lines to 
their owners. I would suggest that a good traffic 
committee be appointed by the president, who will ad- 
vise the traffic manager as to the wholesale view- 
point of rate advances; and would also suggest that 
our members be canvassed as to the method of the 
advance, whether percentage or flat; and we should 
also confer with the retail and manufacturers’ organi- 
zations, so that a united stand may be taken when the 
carriers present their demands, 


The collection department of the association col- 
lected nearly $200,000 in past due and bad ac- 
counts for members and other clients during 1919, 
which is the best record ever attained by that de- 
partment. 

The Minnesota Transfer department, which is 
managed by W. M. Lalor, handled 10,110 cars for 
members at Minnesota Transfer and performed a 
great deal of other important work that saved 
members time and money on shipments passing 
thru the transfer. 

The trustees of the association are: L. D. Car- 
penter, Charles W. Johnson, H. Neubert, W. A. 
Foster, J. E. Pinkham, F. A. England and L. L. 
Hillman, all of Seattle; W. H. Sievers, of Everett; 


C. L. Lindner, of Portland. The officers are: 
President, L. D. Carpenter; vice president, Charles 
W. Johnson; treasurer, J. E. Pinkham; secretary- 
manager, Roy A. Dailey. 

Mr. Dailey will hold his present position until 
Feb. 1. The association has not yet taken any 
action toward naming his successor. 


Secretary Resigns to Join Wholesale Business 


Roy A. Dailey, who has just resigned as secre- 
tary-manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been forging ahead during the last four 
years until now he is recognized thruout the Pacifie 
Northwest as one of the commanding figures in the 
wholesale world. In the position which he will 
vacate Feb. 1 to go with the L. F. Driver Lumber 
Co. he has watched the association grow from a 
small and unimportant body to an organization 
whose scope and influence are felt wherever Doug- 
las fir and red cedar shingles find their market. 
Four years ago the association contained only 16 
members; today it has enrolled 128, including the 
largest firms in the business. Mr. Dailey has been 
persuaded up to the present time to continue with 
the association, notwithstanding offers to go else- 
where; and in particular, about a year ago, he 
turned down one offer from a member of his board 
of directors, who thereupon joined with his asso- 
ciates in voting Mr. Dailey a substantial increase in 
salary. The retiring secretary has been entrusted 
with many important missions, requiring him to 
visit practically every center in the United States, 
but undoubtedly his leading assignment came when 
he was made the Pacific coast member of the com- 
mission of the American Export Lumber Corpora- 
tion, along with Louis Germain, jr., J. W. Turn- 
bull, F. de Anguera and L. F. Driver, and with this 
commission spent three months in the early part of 
last year in France, Italy and Belgium. Mr. Dailey 
started in the lumber business in 1904, with the 
Northern Lumber Co., of Cloquet, Minn. In 1907 
he left that concern to become sales manager of the 
Columbia River Co., of Golden, B. C. Leaving 
that company in 1912 he became general manager 
of the Mountain Pine Agency, with headquarters 
at Calgary, Alta., which agency successfully 
handled the output of nine sawmills in southern 
British Columbia, a total of 200,000,000 feet per 
year. In the fall of 1915 he was appointed secre- 
tary and general manager of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, which under his direction 
has developed into one of the largest and most in- 
fluential lumber associations in the United States, 
with branch offices at St. Paul, Portland, Ore., and 
Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Dailey, on leaving the asso- 
ciation, will become manager of the yard and fac- 
tory stock department of the L. F. Driver Lum- 
ber Co., of Seattle and Thomasville, Ga., a con- 
cern which heretofore has handled only car mate- 
rial. Mr. Dailey, who will have a separate and dis- 
tinct department, will devote his time to outside 
work. 
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Jan. 26—Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Calgary, Alta. Annual. 


Jan. 27—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 


Ohio. Annual. 
Jan. 27—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 


Jan. 28—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Midwinter 
meeting. 


Jan. 28—New York State Forestry Association, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 28-29—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 

tion, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 

28-29—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 28-30—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Portland, Ore. Annual. 

Jan. 28-30—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canada), Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 

Jan. 28-30—Southern Forestry Conference, New Or- 

leans, La. 

28-80—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual, 

Jan. 30—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 30—West ot Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle. 
Wash. Annual. 

Feb. siliimiomn. Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 3- vty +. Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 

Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 3-4—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 3-5—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 4—Central Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

Annual 

Feb. 4—Box Bureau, Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. 

Feb. 4-5—Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Maryville, Mo. Annual. 

Feb. 4-5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 
teau Frontenac, Quebec, P. Q. Annual. 
Feb. 4-5—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 

sociation, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 5-6—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Bluefield, W. Va. Annual. 
Feb. 5-6—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Minot, N. D. Annual 


Feb. 5-7—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Cha- 


turers’ Association, Royal Poinciana Hotel, Palm 
Beach, Fla. Quarterly. 
Feb. 10-12—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 11-13—Pittsburgh Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 


William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 
Feb. 11-183—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
William Penn Hotel. Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 12-18—National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Agsso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 17-18—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. dee gay on General Contractors of America, 

ago. Annu 

am, ipieciionins. ; Northeastern Iowa Lumber As- 

sociation. Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 

19-21— Western be Lumbermen’s Association, 

Boise, Idaho. Annua 

Feb. 21—Massachusetts a Dealers’ Association, 

Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass. ual. 

24-25—Ontario Retail Lumber Déalers’ Associa- 
tion, Hamilton, Ont. Annual. 


Feb. 24-26—Southern Pine Association, 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


Feb. 25-26—Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rome Hotel, v al. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Grunewald 


Omaha, Neb. Annu 
March 1-13—Mississippi Valley 
Mo. Annual. 
March 11—Northwest Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Wahkonsa Hotel, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Annual 


March 24-25—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C, 
Annual. 

March 25-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Antonio, Tex. Annual. 


Exposition, St. Louis, 


San 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEETING 


CADILLAC, MicH., Jan. 19.—Call has been sent 
out for the midwinter meeting of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to be held 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, on Jan. 28. In addi- 
tion to the presentation of the annual statistics 
covering the lumber cut in Michigan during the last 
year, the estimated figures for 1920, the present 
market conditions, a discussion of stock reports, and 
the reports of the regular and special committees 
will be heard and considered. The market con- 
ditions committee will meet at the same hotel on 
the day previous, Jan. 27, and make its report. 


CENTRAL IOWANS CHANGE PLACE 

Cepar Fats, Iowa, Jan. 19.—Secretary Joseph 
Cowan, of the Central & Northeastern Iowa Re- 
tail Lumber Association, advises that the annual 
convention of the organization will be held at the 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, on Feb. 18 and 
19. It had originally been set for Cedar Rapids, 
but because of a change in the plans Des Moines 
was chosen. 


SOUTHWESTERN IOWA DEALERS’ ANNUAL 


CLARINDA, Iowa, Jan. 19.—Secretary-treasurer 
W. S. Richardson, of the Southwestern Iowa Re- 
tail Dealers’ Association, advises that the annual 
convention of his organization will be held at the 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb., on Feb. 25 and 26. 








PINE WHOLESALERS’ PROGRAM 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 19.—The newly installed 
executive secretary of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association, Arthur L. Behymer, successor to the 
late W. L. Goodnow, has practically completed the 
program for the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, which opens in this city Jan. 30 for one day. 
Some of the arrangements had been well advanced 
by President Dwight Hinckley before Mr. Behymer 
took charge the first of the year. 

It is planned to open the convention at the Hotel 
Sinton at 9:30 o’clock Friday morning, Jan. 30, 
with a business session at which the annual re- 





ARTHUR L. BEHYMER, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
Newly Appointed Executive Secretary 


ports of the president, the executive secretary, the 
treasurer and of the executive committee will be 
made. There will be further routine business for 
the afternoon session, following which there will 
be an address by Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Last on the program for the after- 
noon is the election of officers and the executive 
committee for the ensuing year. 

The evening is to be given over to a banquet at 
the Hotel Sinton, beginning at 6:30 o’clock. Ac- 
ceptances of invitations to make talks at the ban- 
quet have been received from Charles W. Dupuis, 
newly-elected president of the Citizens’ National 
Bank, Cincinnati, and Hon. Joseph E. Davies, coun- 
sel for the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber 
Distributors, and former chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

It is understood the report of the executive 
secretary will show a large growth of the mem- 
bership of the association the last year, and that 
interest in the work of the association is increas- 
ing among wholesalers. Ten new members have 
been added since Jan. 1, and there are other ap- 
plications to be presented to the executive com- 
mittee before the annual meeting. 





OPEN COMPETITION MEETING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 19.—Logs banked up at 
mills in the Little Rock territory are but 20 per- 
cent of normal, stocks of hardwood lumber on 
hand are only 27 percent of normal, and produc- 
tion of hardwood lumber in that territory was only 
38 percent of normal during December, 1919, ac- 
cording to Arthur Gohn, assistant statistical man- 
ager of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, who conducted the monthly Open Com- 
petition Plan meeting at Little Rock Jan. 15. 


Demand for hardwood lumber continues active, 
Mr. Gohn said, and prices have shown a further 
advance in that territory. Estimated production 
is placed at 60 percent of normal for the next 60- 
day period and it was declared that this estimate 
would prove too high if there were not radical in- 
crease in the supply of logs coming out. 





NORTHWESTERN SALESMEN’S ANNUAL 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 20.—Robert Blackburn, 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & 
Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association, announces 
that the annual convention of his organization will 
be held here on Feb. 18 with headquarters at the 
Hotel Pfister. 





SOUTHERN EXPORTERS’ FIRST MEET 


New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 19.—The directors of 
the Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
elected at the permanent organization meeting early 
in January, will hold their first meeting on Jan. 
26 next, here in New Orleans. Acting Secretary 
Palmer has received word that the Orange, Tex., 
group has elected A. Howland to serve as its rep- 
resentative on the directorate, the Pensacola group 
has named W. B. Runyan, and the Gulfport group 
has chosen F. W. Pettibone to serve in the same 
capacity. The association’s membership is said 
to have made healthy growth since the organiza- 
tion meeting. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS SET DATE 


New York, Jan. 19.—At a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee and the board of directors of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, held here Jan. 15 and 16, among other mat- 
ters considered was that of holding the annual 
meeting. Invitations were presented from several 
large cities, but after due consideration it was de- 
cided to hold the twenty-eighth annual convention 
in Washington, D. C., on March 24 and 25, head- 
quarters to be at the New Willard Hotel. The ex- 
ecutive committee was appointed as the program 
committee and it is expected that it will shortly 
have announcements to make regarding the con- 
vention. 

The recommendation of the railroad and trans- 
portation committees under the chairmanship of 
B. C. Currie, of Philadelphia, for increasing the 
efficiency and usefulness of the transportation bu- 
reau was considered and action taken looking to 
the widening of the scope of that department. 

F. R. Babcock, national councillor, reported up- 
on the codperation of the association with the 
Chamber otf Commerce of the United States, stat- 
ing that the association had fully subseribed its 
quota toward the chamber’s new building fund. 
Other communieations from the chamber request- 
ing codperation in the appointment of committees 
on taxation and foreign trade were considered. 

R. T. Jones, North Tonawanda, N. Y., chairman 
of the fire insurance committee, reported on the 
activities of his committee toward coéperating with 
the lumber mutual fire insurance companies and 
lumber interinsurance organizations. L. C. Boyle, 
counsel for the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; C. A. Bowen, secretary; Porter S. 
Stone, manager of the interinsurance association, 
organized by that association, and John Lloyd, 
Philadelphia, chairman of the interinsurance ad- 
visory committee, appeared by invitation before 
the board and explained their interinsurance plan 
and possibility of codperation with the members 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. After hearing these gentlemen it was 
the consensus of the trustees that many members 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation could avail themselves of the privileges of 
the retail association interinsurance plan. The 
matter was referred to the fire insurance commit- 
tee for the purpose of circularizing the members 
and offering the interinsurance facilities. 

The question of uniform terms of sale to the 
trade was carefully considered in the report sub- 
mitted by F. 8. Underhill, Philadelphia, chairman 
of the committee on terms of sale, and action was 
taken by the trustees seeking to codperate with 
other associations in order to formulate some rec- 
ommendation for presentation at the coming an- 
nual meeting of the association to be held at Wash- 
ington. 
The legislation committee, -C. V. McCreight, 
Pittsburgh, chairman, reported on several lines of 
activity, especially the work accomplished in con- 
nection with the national budget bill in codpera- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Mr. McCreight also referred to the Jones- 
Reaves bill at Washington, which contempiates 
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the formation of a new Department of Public 
Works, which may also take over the Department 
of Forestry. J. Randall Williams, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, chairman of the forestry committee, who at- 
tended conferences at Washington on this subject, 
submitted a full report, and the committees on 
legislation and forestry were requested to look into 
these matters and report. 

An invitation from the National Foreign Trade 
Council to attend the seventh annual convention 
in San Francisco in May was received, and E. A. 
Selfridge, Willetts, Cal.,; T. B. Walker, Westwood, 
Cal., and A. B. Hammond, San Francisco, Cal., 
were appointed a committee to represent the asso- 
ciation. 

Other reports of the association work showed 
the organization to be in a most flourishing con- 
dition. The membership today is 477, the largest 
ever reported, with a still larger gain in the bu- 
reau of information. Several new members were 
elected at this meeting, and it is evident that it 
will not be long before the association will pass 
the 500 mark. 





HOO-HOO SECRETARY A BUSY MAN 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan, 21.—There are busy days 
for H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, who is spending 
a great deal of his time on the road in the inter- 
ests of the order. He was at Cairo, Ill., Jan. 
14 and 15 for the Southern Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association convention; at Dayton on Jan. 
19 and 20 for the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ convention. 

Mr. Isherwood is in Indianapolis today for 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana convention. On Feb. 2 to 4 he will be in 
Detroit for the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association convention, and in Chicago Feb. 
5 to 7 for the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ convention. 

Later Mr. Isherwood expects to make a west- 
ern trip. He will attend the meeting Feb. 20-22 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
at Boise, Idaho. Plans for his western trip are 
indefinite, but he expects to go to the Pacific 
coast, returning via Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Kansas City and Omaha. 
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WINNIPEG BUILDERS HOLD ANNUAL 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 19.—The annual meeting 
of the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange was held a 
few days ago, with about sixty members present. 
President H. T. Hazleton outlined the progress 
made, and thanked the officers and members for 
their hearty cooperation during the last year. Sec- 
retary A. E. Godsmark presented a highly satisfac- 
tory report, pointing out that exchanges had been 
opened at Regina, Sask., and Fort William, Ont. 
The exchange was shown to be in fine condition 
financially. 

The election of officers and directors resulted as 
follows: 

H. T. Hazelton, reélected president ; James Mackie, 
first vice president ; F. Dowse, Dowse Sash & Door Co., 
second vice president ; T. D. Robinson, treasurer ; James 
Howard, auditor. 


Directors to retire in 1922: F. Halls, Carter-Halls- 
Aldinger (Ltd.) ; L. B. Dickson, McDonald Wilson Co. ; 
W. H. Hilton, H. Hilton & Sons; L. A. Wilson, Rad- 
ford-Wright Co. (Ltd.); L. H. Sprague, Winnipeg 
Marble & Tile Co. (Ltd.). C. D. Kirk, C. D. Kirk Co. 
(Ltd.), was elected to retire in 1921. 

J. C. Reilly, of Montreal, spoke on matters per- 
taining to the consolidation of the building trades 
and exchanges thruout Canada. He expressed him- 
self as delighted with the outlook for building busi- 
ness thruout Western Canada. 

Thomas Sharpe, a member of the exchange and 
a former mayor of Winnipeg, reviewed his expe- 
riences as a member of the first building association 
organized in Winnipeg, and entertained the meet- 
ing with stories of early construction days. 

T. R. Deacon also spoke briefly. He is one of 
the original meyabers of the exchange, and, like 
Mr. Sharpe, has been mayor of Winnipeg. 


MEMPHIS CLUB NOTES 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 19.—William H. Fitz- 
Hugh, president of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce, in an address delivered to the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis at its regular meeting at the 
Hotel Gayoso, Jan. 17, told the lumbermen that 
their quota of the $100,000 ‘‘sustaining fund’’ now 
being sought by that organization was $6,500, and 
he explained how this money was to be used, 
largely in direct and indirect advertising of Mem- 
phis and the Memphis territory. He declared that 
every lumberman was vitally interested, from a 
business if from no other standpoint, in the wel- 
fare of this city and section. 

W. E. Hyde, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reported five new applications for mem- 
bership and announced that his committee had 
already started a campaign that it did not propose 
to end until every eligible lumberman in Mem- 


phis is identified with this organization. Nine new 
members, reported by the old committee, were 
elected, as follows: Fred Grismore, Grismore- 
Hyman Co., Memphis; W. B. Stoutmeyer, man- 
ager of the Memphis offices of the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co.; C. L. Walcott, Crittenden Lumber 
Co., Crittenden, Ark.; C. A. James, C. A. James 
Timber Co., Memphis; J. K. Foster, Chas. B. 
Carothers (Ine.), Memphis, and Harry Wood, E. R. 
Blair, G. R. MeSwine and D. 8. Watrous, all of the 
Memphis Land & Lumber Co., Memphis. 

George C. Ehemann, of the river and rail com- 
mittee, reported that thru sleeper service between 
Memphis and Evansville, Ind., had been in- 
augurated Friday evening, Jan. 16, at the earnest 
solicitation of the lumbermen of Memphis, Evans- 
ville and intermediate points. 





BECOMES HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—The appointment of 
J. C. Anderson as general sales manager of the 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co., hard- 
wood manufacturer, Arcade Building, has been 
announced. He succeeds the late Frank A. Satter- 
white. 

Mr. Anderson is a veteran of the world war, 
having served in France with the 110th supply train 
of the Thirty-fifth Division, which was composed 
of Missouri and Kansas volunteer troops. This 
unit was in training at Camp Doniphan, and was 
overseas from May, 1918, until the following 
spring. 

Every branch of the hardwood lumber business 
is familiar to Mr. Anderson. He began his lumber 
experience in 1914, as a loader in the yards of the 
Gideon-Anderson company at Gideon. He was 





J. C. ANDERSON, ST. LOUIS, MO.:; 
General Sales Manager Gideon-Anderson Lumber & 
Mercantile Co. 


an inspector for eight months, and then became 
assistant superintendent. When America entered 
the war he had become superintendent. 

Mr. Anderson gave up his position to enter the 
service. After his return to this country he entered 
the sales department of the company, as city sales- 
man. Later he was in the cooperage sales depart- 
ment before being made sales manager of the lum- 
ber company. 

On Oct. 15 Mr. Anderson was married to Miss 
Adelaide Elliott, of St. Louis. He is the only son 
of W. P. Anderson, president of the company. 
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SEATTLE CREDIT BUREAU ELECTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 17.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Seattle Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Asso- 
ciation, held Jan. 15, E. T. Verd, of the Bryant 
Lumber Co., was reélected president; Carl Black- 
stock, of the Blackstock Lumber Co., was elected 
vice president, succeeding Alvin Schwager, of the 
Schwager & Nettleton Lumber Co., and G. F. 
Leighton, of the Mercantile Lumber Co., was re- 
elected treasurer. At the meeting of the trustees, 
comprising thirty-two members in good standing, 
W. A. Parkison was reappointed secretary. The 
secretary’s annual report shows that the associa- 
tion increased from twenty-four members to thirty- 
four in 1919, but that one member was dropped 
and one was lost thru a disastrous fire. A dona- 
tion of $10 each from twenty-two members went 
to Grant Hodge Post of the American Legion at 
Centralia for the relief of families of ex-service 
men killed on Armistice Day. The association held 
fifty-two regular weekly meetings during the year, 
in addition to daily luncheons, which have been 
regularly attended by some of the mills and yards. 
Secretary Parkinson says: 

The efficiency of the credits of this association is 
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becoming more pronounced and more of a potential 
factor as the volume of our listings grows, which 
proves that all members should send in their monthly 
reports as part of their regular business. We are be- 
coming better known and recognized in other parts of 
the country, as we often receive inquiries from Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and as far east as 
Salt Lake City. 


The annual banquet of the association will be 


held in the Washington Hotel next Tuesday. Presi- 
dent Verd will officiate as toastmaster. Col. Roland 
H. Hartley, of Everett, will speak, and it is ex- 
pected that J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham, will also respond to a 
toast. A. L. Porter, of Spokane, is likewise on 
the list of speakers. 





FIRST WEST COAST BOX MEET 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan. 17.—Commendable prog- 
ress in the standardization of box materials was 
made Friday in this city at the first meeting of 
the manufacturers in the recently organized box 
department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. W. C. Strong, secretary of the box de- 
partment, was instructed to prepare schedules cover- 
ing the volume of lumber, so that manufacturers 
will have a standard of measurement. This report 
will be ready in time for another meeting of box 


manufacturers, which has beén called for Port- - 


land, Ore., Jan. 26, which the pine box manufac- 
turers have been invited to attend. The arrange- 
ments for this meeting, and other matters, have 
been placed in the hands of an executive com- 
mittee consisting of J. P. Keating, Neil Cooney 
and Ralph Clark. They will be expected to make a 
definite statement of plans and outline a policy for 
the box department, including uniform size for each 
different kind of box. 

This week’s meeting is historic from the fact that 
it marks the first assemblage of box manufactur- 
ers ever held on the west Coast. The presiding 
officer was Ralph Clark, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Seattle. 
and manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, spoke informally, and a convincing talk 
on general marketing conditions in California and 
the East was made by George M. Cornwall, of Port- 
land. The Seattle meeting was attended by 60 
percent of the manufacturers, including: 

Seattle—Ralph Clark, Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills; C. M. Post, Puget Sound Box Co.; F. J. Nist, 
Seattle Box Co.; Tacoma—Ralph Shaffer, Pacific Box 
Co.; M. G. Calef, Liberty Box Co.; Puyallup—T. S. 
Brew, Brew Manufacturing Co.; Anacortes—E. C. 
Kaune, Anacortes Lumber & Box Co.; Raymond— 
W. S. Cram, Siler Mill Co. ; Bordeaux—S. C. Mumby, 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co.; Astoria, Ore.—W. P. 


O’Brien, Astoria Box Co.; North Portland—sS. L. 
Eschen, North Portland Box Co.; Portland—J. P. 
Keating, West Coast Box & Lumber Co.: O. C. 


Schwerdmann, Oregon Box & Manufacturing Co. 


Asks Grocers to Boost Wood Containers 
Related to the interests of the box manufacturers, 
but not forming any part of the proceedings, is a 


Robert B. Allen, secretary . 


statement prepared by Mr. Keating for the West- 
ern Washington Retail Grocers, who held their con- 
vention here this week. The grocers, individually 
at least, give strong backing to the wood con- 
tainer as against the fibre box. A portion of Mr. 
Keating’s statement follows: 


_ Without outlining a complete history of the lumber 
industry, I desire only to dwell upon that department 
or division which utilizes a considerable portion of the 
log which is not adapted to building or industrial pur- 
poses, and which on an average represents 50 percent 
of the log. The bulk of this grade or quality is 
utilized in the manufacture of sawed and nailed wood 
boxes, of which a substantial volume is utilized in the 
Pacific Northwest and Inland Empire in marketing the 
yield of the field, orchard and factory. This class of 
lumber approximately amounts to an annual con- 
sumption of an average value of $12,000,000; wages, 
$5,000,000; capital, $20,000,000. The volume avail- 
able of this class of lumber increases with the in- 
creased utilization of lumber for commercial pur- 
poses—which means, in other words, that the manu- 
facturers of wood containers must enter other markets 
to dispose of their products unless the development of 
the Pacific Northwest creates a simultaneously in- 
creased use for wood containers. 

As to this it is not possible to make a forecast, but 
with a view to accomplishing this and to avoid undue 
disturbance, we felt it incumbent on us to bespeak 
your continued interest in the wood container. By so 
doing you create and maintain a maximum demand for 
such a container, which experience has proved is best 
suited for the unusual test to which containers are 


subjected. In this territory such packages are sub- 
jected to many handlings and long transportation 
journeys. 


This industry, in its initial efforts to distribute a 
portion of its output in eastern territory, has en- 
countered the competition of those sections where 
lower wage and longer hour standards exist, and for 
this reason we realize that it is incumbent upon us 
to inaugurate a campaign of publicity which would be 
actively maintained in behalf of the wood container. 

As you are aware, the lumber industry of the ter- 
ritory described adopted the 8-hour schedule, which is 
a practice that has added materially to the cost of 
manufacture, and which in a substantial way is 
directly responsible for the present ruling price on the 
wood container. We bespeak your continued use of 
this container, as by so doing you foster an industry 
that disburses, as the figures mentioned establish, a 
large sum and employs more operatives than are en- 
gaged or required in the manufacture of materials 
which we observe are being utilized as containers, one 
of which is produced by utilizing waste paper products, 
which can be prepared at a lower cost because of the 
low initial cost of the raw or waste material. 





TEXAS MILL MANAGERS DELIBERATE 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 19.—A hint of a partial 
solution of international complications featured 
the regular monthly meeting of the East Texas Mill 
Managers’ Association, held last Saturday in a 
room adjoining the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston. 
It endorsed and recommended the employment of 
Mexicans as common labor, ‘‘for,’’ declared one 
of the delegates, ‘‘the more Mexicans we have in 
this country the less trouble we will have with 
them.’’ A poll of those present showed that prac- 
tically all their mill plants employed more or less 
Mexican labor, which is found to be tractable, in- 
dustrious and generally reliable under the direc- 
tion—and this point was emphasized as an essential 
—of foremen in whom the laborers have confidence. 

The meeting began at 10:30 a. m. with President 
8. N. Morris, of the Lufkin Land & Lumber Co., 
Lufkin, Tex., and George R. Christie, secretary, in 
their respective stations and a notably larger at- 
tendance than at the December meeting. The some- 
what informal but orderly discussions began with 
the reading of responses to the associations’ tele- 
gram, forwarded at the meeting in December to 
congressional representatives of Texas urging the 
passage of the Cummins bill and the restoration of 
railroads to private ownership, the gist of which 
has appeared in earlier issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. There followed a general discussion 
on stimulating attendance at meetings and on sus- 
taining interest in the associetion between the 
monthly conferences. Various means to these ends 
were suggested; some developed automatically and 
emphatically in the quiet but deep enthusiasm that 
marked the subsequent debates. 

The more extended interest and discussions were 
addressed to labor problems—its adequate supply 
and equitable distribution. President Morris pre- 
dicted the probability or 1920 being ‘‘the biggest 
year’’ and urged that the attendant labor problems 
should be given consideration accordingly. The 
general discussion on this subject was animated 
and, incidentally and emphatically, recited phases 
of current and threatened activity of bolsheviki, 
I. W. W. and their ilk. The members’ interest was 
actively aroused when reference was made circum- 
stantially to proposed lively propaganda of radical 


laborites thruout four States of the Southwest and 
individual members of the association urged the 
necessity of watching the movement and thwarting 
its obstructive and presumably destructive phases. 
C P. Myer, of Wiergate, Tex., vice president and 
general manager of the Wier Long Leaf Lumber 
Co., called attention to the arrest on Wednesday 
of last week, at Beaumont, Tex., of two ‘‘red’’ 
agitators and the seizure with them of bolsheviki 
literature showing the beginning of I. W. W. prop- 
aganda throuout the Southwest. One of the men 
arrested has a penitentiary record. Mr. Myer and 
others conversant with the situation declared that 
the I. W. W. are meeting with active discourage- 
ment in this territory. 


Further discussion of the labor situation resulted 
in the passing of a motion authorizing the secretary 
to use his judgment in methods of securing and 
alloting labor. Some time was devoted to discus- 
sions of labor costs of ‘‘steel gangs’’—those han- 
dling the placing and changing of railroad tracks. 
Wages of these were found to vary greatly at dif- 
ferent mills. 

In extension of the pending subject A. E. Hicker- 
son, Conroe, Tex., of the Delta Land & Lumber 
Co., by request addressed the meeting on the aims 
and activities of the United Americans, specific- 
ally on its convention at Waco, Tex., last week. 
Mr. Hickerson spoke earnestly and eloquently and 
was warmly applauded. 


President Morris announced that John H. Kirby, 
of Houston, will address the next meeting of the 
association, and appointed a committee consisting 
of A. E. Hickerson, F. J. Womack and R. W. Wier 
to report at the next meeting on the good of the 
association—this in response to an earlier sugges- 
tion for the formulation of a set program. Three 
new members were added to the association. 


The January meeting began with an apparently 
listless consideration of the subjects presented. 
Long before its close the early apathy gave way to 
sustained enthusiasm, the causes for which insure 
its continuance at the next and all subsequent meet- 
ings. The meeting adjourned at 1:15 o’clock. The 
next will be held Feb. 21. 





SALE OF 
BEECH, BIRCH and 
MAPLE LUMBER 


AT NAVY YARD, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


There will be sold by sealed proposals 
to be opened at 11:00 a. m., January 28, 
1920, by the Senior Member, Board of 
Survey, Appraisal and Sale, Navy Yard, 
Boston, the following lumber: 


37,000 ft. Beech 
88,000 ft. Birch, unselected 
125,000 ft. Hard Maple, thoroughly 
air dried 

The above material is approximately 
¥,"x8” and up wide, average 12”; 12’ to 
16’ lengths, average 14’ lengths, consist- 
ing of all firsts. 

Sale will be for cash to the highest bid- 
der. Deposit of 10% of the amount bid 
is required. Inspection can be made on 
application to the Supply Officer, Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Catalogue of sale and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Senior 
Member, Board of Survey, Appraisal and 
Sale, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, Secretary of 

the Navy. 1-13-20. 
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Earn their cost quickly in 
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Lyon, Gary & COMPANY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TIMBER AND TIMBER SECURITIES 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in timber 
and making loans to lumbermen. 


- OUR- EXPERIENCE AND SERVICE ARE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL 








T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 


Consulting LOGGING Engineer 


Topographical Maps and Railroad 
Surveys. 


Timber Estimates and Reports on 
Timber Properties. 


606 Common St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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SEND ,f28. BUNGALOW BOOKS 

Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 

—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 

“Representative Cal. Homes” 

50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 

J Plans, $3000 to $20, 000—$1. 
est Coast Bungalows” 

60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 


PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books 
S and get book of 75 Special Plans, also | Garage folder FREE 


EXTRA — “Little Bungalows”’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts, 
Money back if not satished.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 319 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Tents, Awnings, Covers. Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons. 
Four Factories. Write for Prices. Prompt Shipments. 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 











TO MAKE LODGEPOLE PINE LATH 


MissovuLa, Mont., Jan. 19.—An application ask- 
ing for lodgepole pine in the region of Radner, in 
northwestern Montana, has been received by the 
Forest Service from a concern interested in a 
shingle and lath mill project. Lodgepole pine has 
been a drug on the lumber market for some time, 
being considered an undesirable species for gen- 
eral use, and not only the Government but the 
State and private timber owners as well will be glad 
of an opportunity to dispose of it. 

Tho this is the first instance of a lath and shin- 
gle mill being conducted independently of the 
other branches of lumber manufacturing, the pres- 
ent prices of lath and shingles seem to justify the 
adventure, in the opinion of forestry men. 





AN ODE TO THE 40-YEAR ROOF 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 17.—Unknown to most of 
his friends, Charles E. Frost, manager of the 
shingle department of the J. E. Morris Lumber 
Co., has a facile pen when it comes to writing 
verse. He thinks in terms of shingles. While 
President Morris, on one side of him, is shipping 
rived cedar and other forest products to Japan, 
and Vice President William D. Garland, on the 
other side, is puzzling out ways and means of 
handling rail shipments of lumber, Mr. Frost is 
giving all of his time to his specialty. It was 
merely natural, with his gift of verse writing, 
that he should break into rime when the recent 
snow storm hindered transportation and the Rail- 
road Administration completed the blockade by 
declaring forest products ‘‘non-essential.’’ Here 
is Mr. Frost’s most recent effort, dashed off, 
y’know, in just about fifteen minutes: 


RUSTIC PHILOSOPHY 


A farmer shingled his cowshed roof, 

With patent shingles called “Fire proof.” 

In lovely colors, green and brown, 

That shed was talked of all around. 

Old Farmer Jones, a-driving by, 

Yelled ‘‘Whoa, Minerva!” and cocked his eye. 
Judiciously spat at a thistle stalk, 

Then delivered this little line of talk: 


I drove by Hiram’s <4 today. 

It gives me pleasure, t to say 
That “Rite-Grade” shingles now adorn 
The cowshed roof, and Hi has sworn 
That nevermore he'll build a roof 
Because they say its ‘Fire proof.” 
The fire risk is so far remote 
That patent shingles get his goat. 


And while we talked, a ‘“‘mooley’’ cow 
Looked thru the door and nodded “How.” 
And unless her meaning misconstrued 

She smiled a smile of gratitude. 

At least she acted rather gay 

As she switched her cud and chawed away. 
She didn’t shiver off her hoof— 

Beneath that “Rite-Grade” shingle roof. 


CHARLES E. Frost. 





AX HANDLE COLORING TO PREVENT THEFT 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 20.—Experiments are be- 
ing made by the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory in the drying of hickory wood, with the 
object of finding a way to permanently color fire 
fighting tools in the Forest Service so as to pre- 
vent theft. Brushing and soaking treatments, 
using water solution of dye, produced no penetra- 
tion, but good results were obtained with the water 
solution in pressure treatments. Soaking in alco- 
holic solutions gave fair results. The problem of 
drying after treatment is still to be considered, if 
the results offer sufficient promise to make further 
work desirable. 





TRAILMOBILE CO. BUILDS PLANT 


The accompanying illustration shows a large and 
modern factory that is just being completed in Oak- 
ley, a suburb of Cincinnati, for the Trailmobile Co. 
This factory will be used for the production, on a large 
scale, of trailers of a wide variety of types, including 
those especially suited for the lumber industry. This 
large factory has been so planned that extensions can 
be rapidly and easily made to meet a further increas- 
ing demand of the business, and prospects are so good 
that additions to the plant are already being talked of. 
Various types of trailers will be manufactured in de- 
partments established to meet the requirements of the 
particular trade. The Trailmobile Co. believes that its 











NEW PLANT BEING ERECTED BY THE TRAILMOBILE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


“Say, Hiram, tell me where on earth 

D’ye get thet roof—say, what’s it worth? 

My barn needs shinglin’ mighty bad— 

Are there more of them shingles to be had?” 
“You bet there be!’? quoth Hiram Strong; 
“Old Struther’s got ’em—’t won’t take ye long 
To have that old barn lookin’ trim.” 

Old Jones says “Thankee”’ and winked at him. 


Now Farmer Jones was some wise guy. 

A “Rite-Grade” trademark caught his eye. 
Instead of buying patent stuff, 

He bought good shingles, quick enough. 
Time blundered on—the gentle spring 
Gave place to winter—everything 

Was buried deep in frosty snow 

And blizzard winds began to blow. 


The drifts were piled up mountain high, 
When Farmer Jones again drove by. 
That scenic roof Friend Hiram made, 
Well scattered o’er the ee laid. 
The shivering cows within the shed 
Were half frozen and nearly dead. 

The winter winds, unhindered, blew 
Thru chinks that shingles little knew. 


To put it straight—Friend Hi was mad. 
His wife was sighing—mighty sad 

To see that blooded herd of cows 

Stand unprotected neath the mows. 

“What would ye do?” he asked of Jones, 
“Them cows are freezin’ their marrer bones!” 
“Jump in here, Hi, and come with me— 

The champeen roof you soon will see.” 


So Hiram climbed in Jones’ sleigh. 
“Giddap, Minerva!” and whirled away, 
And soon they stopped by Jones’ barn, 
While Hiram merely said “Consarn !” 
“Where'd ye get ’em, John?’ he said, 
As eagerly he turned his head, 

And gazed the roof, from ridge to eave, 
Then wiped his eyes upon his sleeve. 


For there each shingle held its place, 

Not a nail had pulled from edge or face! 

The courses just as straightly laid 

As on the day the roof was made! 

Let blizzards blow and tempests shriek, 
That roof is there—week after week. 

Year after year 'twill stay that way, 

As fresh as on its natal day. 


new factory will be the largest in the world engaged 
exclusively in the production of trailers for motor 
vehicles. 

During the war approximately 10,000 Trailmobiles 
were supplied to the Government, and since the close of 
the war the commercial business of the country has 
greatly increased. Nineteen nineteen was a big year 
for the trailer business, and especially for the Trail- 
mobile Co. Thousands of truck owners, many of them 
being lumbermen, were educated in the economies of 
trailer hauling and bought numbers of trailers. 

Incidently the trailer field is one of the new fields 
opening up for the sale of lumber. Practically all 
trailers use more or less wood and the trailer manu- 
facturers are rapidly expanding their business and 
consequently steadily increasing the quantities of lum- 
ber they purchase, 


TO AID IN DEVELOPING FOREIGN MARKETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 19.—The first foreign 
trade service devoting its exclusive attention to 
the construction industry has been organized by the 
National Federation of Construction Industries 
and is now in active operation with general offices 
in the Drexel Building, this city. The foreign 
trade division is under the direction of Dr. J. T. 
Duryea, president of the Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Manufacturing Corporation, who is chairman of the 
federation’s foreign trade committee. The list of 
directors and advisory board of the federation in- 
cludes the names of many of the country’s best 
known business and industrial leaders. 

One of the aims of the foreign trade committee 
is to discover where the real opportunities lie for 
world trade in construction materials and machin- 
ery, and to aid in determining the best means of 
developing them. For this purpose a special and 
intensive study of each branch of the industry in 
all parts of the world is being made, and reports 
are being prepared at the federation’s beadquar- 
ters. 
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INVESTIGATES CAUSE OF PULP DECAY 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 21.—Dr. Otto Kress, head 
of the pulp and paper section of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, is trying to discover 
how to prevent infection of trees, ground wood and 
pulp, that is causing a loss of $5,000,000 or more 
annually. Paper mill operators, it is expected, will 
finance the experiments until Congress appropriates 
the necessary funds. A bill now before Congress 
provides a fund of $50,000 to fight the fungus in- 
fection that is causing 10 to 15 percent loss. 

The problem before the laboratory is to discover 
a@ spray and a method of application that will kill 
the parasite. Until some effective means of com- 
bating the infection is discovered there will be no 
prospect of lower print paper prices, according 
to Dr. Kress. 

The molds or fungi that cause the damage have 
not been completely identified. They attack the 
trees, remain in the pulp wood and do their worst 
damage in the stored pulp, destroying the fibre. If 
the infected pulp is not a total loss it becomes 
granular and its use results in dirty, specky paper. 
Eighty percent of ground wood at $50 a ton is 
used to 20 percent of sulphite, at $70 to $75 a ton. 
Partly infected ground wood is so weakened that 
it is necessary to increase the proportion of sul- 
phite, thus increasing the cost of production. 


BUILDING HOME FOR AGED WOODSMEN 


MELLEN, Wis., Jan. 20.—Thru the efforts of 
Manager J. D. Twomey, of the Mellen Lumber Co., 
a home for aged woodsmen will soon be built near 
Glidden. Mr. Twomey has obtained from the 
Mellen Lumber Co, a tract of land at the junction 
of the Augustine River and the east branch of the 
Chippewa, which is an excellent site for the pro- 
posed home. The institution is expected to be 
almost self sustaining and will be patterned along 
the line of the Rutledge home at Chippewa Falls, 
except that no women will be admitted and the 
requirement of a $300 deposit before admittance 
to the Chippewa Falls home will not be in force 
here. 

Many lumbermen hold scruples against being 
inmates of a charitable institution. The home as 
planned will have no place for charity, as it is pro- 
posed to allow the inmates to support themselves 
by working on a large farm. A charter has been 
granted the incorporators and actual building 
work will be commenced early in the spring. 





THE SEPTEMBER issue of ‘‘By the Way’’ asks 
‘¢How much have you improved yourself in the last 
ten years in the ability to take off a bill of material 
for a dwelling?’’ 








SH, DOORS AND MILLWO 








The St. Louis Millmen’s Association and the Plan- 
ing Mill Listing Bureau, of St. Louis, Mo., have had a 
satisfactory year, according to John P. Larson, secre 
tary of these organizations, who further said: 


“However, the fact that 1919 was a successful year 
in our work is not nearly so gratifying to us as the 
fact that we were able to ‘carry on’ without inter- 
ruption during the entire period of the war. Here isa 
lesson in codperation which should not be overlooked. 
When it is borne in mind that all of our members, 
with one exception, are entirely dependent on the 
special millwork business for the operation of their 
factories, and how hard hit our business was—in fact, 
almost annihilated—only working together for a com- 
mon purpose enabled the St. Louis planing’ mills to 
secure enough business, principally from the Govern- 
ment, to tide them over. 


“At the beginning of 1919 there was practically 
not a dollar’s worth of special millwork on hand in 
St. Louis. While conditions in the building business 
began to take on a more cheerful aspect early in the 
year and many building projects were announced it was 
nevertheless several months before plans and speci- 
fications could be prepared, contracts awarded and the 
work actually started. By the time things had 
progressed far enough so that the planing mills could 
feel the effect the season was pretty well advanced and 
it was really not until almost the middle of the year 
that sufficient work was secured to give any degree of 
comfort to those engaged in the business. 


“During the last six months of the year conditions 
were of course extraordinary. A similar condition 
in the mill business has not existed for the last fifteen 
or twenty years, with respect to the amount of busi- 
ness in the market. So far as other conditions sur- 
rounding the business were concerned there has never 
been anything like it. Prices of lumber, other ma- 
terial and labor have reached such figures as up to 
that time would not have been believed possible. Of 
course prices of millwork had to be raised from time 
to time in order to keep up with the ever advancing 
cost of production. But even tho prices were ad- 
vanced from time to time desperate chances were 
taken by the manufacturers on contracts extending over 
a period of months because of the unreasonable ad- 
vances, following at short intervals, on lumber and 
other materials as well as labor. For these reasons 
it was necessary for manufacturers of millwork to 
keep themselves well informed to be able to meet con- 
ditions and not suffer from the very excess of busi- 
ness. 

“The members of the St. Louis Millmen’s Associa- 
tion finished the year in a very satisfactory condition, 
generally. They are satisfied with the year’s business 
as a whole and are carrying over enough business to 
keep their factories running for several months, in 
some cases many months. There is no question but 
that the building business is going to continue good for 
several years. If planing n.ill men, not only in St. 
Louis but elsewhere, will use common sense, eliminate 
mistakes and put their business on a sound business 
basis there can be no reason why they should not 
within the next few years in a measure make up for 
the great hardships of the past. 

‘For the information of your readers I submit the 
foundation upon which we in St. Louis are building: 
Uniform lists of quantities (guaranteed); basis of 
costs; the open shop; the golden rule—negatively ex- 
pressed, thus: ‘Do not do unto others that which you 
would not have others do unto you.’ 

“To be happy tho in the mill business it is necessary 
not only to believe whole heartedly in the above but 
to live it.” 





Plants at Kansas City, Mo., are reported to be all 
running on the regular 9-hour basis, and business is 
brisk for this time of year. The weather has been 
good enough for finishing-up work, and this has re- 
sulted in a steady demand for factory stuff. Figuring 
on new work is reported slow, however; and, accord- 


ing to sales managers, there appears to be some doubt 
on the part of buyers about the effect of present prices 
on building programs. The factories report consid- 
erable difficulty in finding lumber suitable for fine 
work. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
getting their old orders cleaned up, and many build- 
ings, completion of which was delayed waiting for 
the openings, have been taken care of; but now there 
is a lively rush of new orders and mills catering to 
special size trade continue busy, with a big season’s 
business in prospect. Stock sizes also are moving 
well for this season and supplies are being accumu- 
lated slowly, tho a strong spring demand is antici- 
pated. The trade here is being offered orders from 
points ordinarily outside of its territory, but few such 
orders are being accepted, as the problem of supplying 
normal trade territory is a hard one. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) factories are as busy as the short 
supply of labor will admit. Considerable skilled labor 
has been attracted to other cities by higher wages, 
but there are enough home owners among the em- 
ployes to hold the great majority here. The situation 
is different with unskilled labor, consisting largely 
of unmarried men. Architects report that additional 
work for next spring and summer is offered, much 
of which cannot be handled for some time. A number 
of dwelling prospects have opened, but most of the 
work outlined to date covers the construction of in- 
dustrial, mercantile and office buildings. The con- 
tinuing high price of building material of all kinds 
is against the expansion of house building of the less 
costly sort, which is the most needed improvement 
at this time to take care of the housing needs of the 
city. Planing mills have all the work they can do 
in the next three months, at full capacity. 

Advices from Baltimore, Md., are to the effect that, 
along with other materials, sash and doors continue 
on the rise, with manufacturers and other sellers by 
no means eager to enter into commitments any con- 
siderable time ahead, even on the basis of the present 
figures, and with plants far behind in their deliveries. 
The factories are still able to get far more business 
than they can handle, with every indication that by 
the time the weather opens the requirements will be 
even greater than now. Advances made in quotations 
do not in the least check the calls. Buyers have evi- 
dently become persuaded that quotations certainly 
will not be any lower, are moving to make sure of 
adequate provision for the future. Everything points 
to a spring trade of unequaled proportions. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing mills re- 
port a falling off as the result of a long spell of cold 
and stormy weather. Indications are for an unusually 
busy spring and the builders have a good many plans 
under way for erection of houses in all parts of the 
city and suburbs. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have bright prospects for business this year, with a 
great deal of building work being figured on. Door 
factories in the Bay region have all the business they 
can take care of. The finished door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills are loaded 
up with orders and are running to capacity. Supplies 
of cut sash and door stock are not equal to the de- 
mand. Better shipments are being made to the east- 
ern markets, with more cars available. Pine box 
shooks are being turned out in large quantities, and 
there is no surplus of box lumber for sale. 


— eee" 


According to a regulation of the Esthonian Govern- 
ment, manufacturing machinery and tools of all kinds 
may bé imported into Esthonia without license. But 
trade with that country is hampered in the same way 
as that with most continental countries, and probably 
to an even greater extent. Exchange continues to be 
the principal barrier to the sale of American goods. 

The Bavarian Air-Lloyd has begun a regular air 
passenger service between Munich and Vienna. The 
trips are made with large airplanes for six to eight 
persons. 








Marine and 


Commerce Corp. 
OF AMERICA 


Temporary Headquarters 


71 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RICCARDO GUALINO, President. 

ALVISE BRAGADIN, Vice-President. 

P. GIUSEPPE GURGO, Secretary. 

D. R. McINNIS, Manager Lumber & Timber Dept. 
ROBT J. TOD, Manager Shipping Dept. 

C. KAHLES, Treas. & Mgr., Accounting Dept. 


Lumber Export 
Merchants 


from any United States port 
to any European and South 
American ports. 





Ship Owners, Ship Brokers, Freight 
Contractors, Time Charterers. 





LUMBER MILLS in Green 
County, Miss., operated through 
the Piave Mill Co. 





Associated Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING 
CO., Gulfport, Miss. 


New York Office, 71 Broadway. 


Pascagoula Shipbuilding Yard: 
—building Steel Steamers. 


Orange, Texas, Yard: 
—building Wooden Vessels. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE IRON- 
WORKS, Houston, Texas: 


—Marine Engines. 





Ship Companies 
Operating Vessels 


City of Beaumont Ship Co. 
City of Dallas Ship Co. 
City of Austin Ship Co. 
City of Galveston Ship Co. 
City of Pascagoula Ship Co. 
City of Lafayette Ship Co. 
City of Biloxi Ship Co. 

City of Orleans Ship Co. 
City of Waco Ship Co. 


PIAVE. MILL CO., Gulfport, Miss. — 
Lumber Mills in Green County, Miss. 


AMERIGUS REALTY CORP., 
32 Broadway, New York City 


INTERCONTINENTAL NAVIGA- 
TION CORP., 25 Beaver St. 
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We are manufacturing more than two and one-half 
million feet of lumber per month of various woods, 
principally Poplar but our present stocks are badly 
broken caused by heavy sales in the past two months, 
However, even though we haven't much to offer, we still 
have a small amount of stock in the different thicknesses 
and grades of Poplar and will welcome your inquiries. 





We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface. 
If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 


J. H. MACKELDUFF, 
Manager, 

Gen. Sales Office, 
512-13PennsylvaniaBldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Phone, Main 1894. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World 


Chicago 
Representative, 


New England 


838 Otis Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Representative, 
MANLEY & BOYD, J.J. BERTHOLET, 
30 Hemenway St. 
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Haniel Clark & aa: 


Union City, Pa. 


Sales Office, 








Concentrating Yard, Planing 
Mill and Kilns, Corry, Pa. 





Hardwood Lumber 


We solicit your inquiries and orders. 
Special Items We Want To Move: 


5/4 No. 2 Common and Better Basswood 

6/74 No. | and No. 2 Common Beech 

4/4 and 8/4 No. 2 Common and Better Cherry 
5/4 Common and Better Northern Hard Maple 


_/ 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 

SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


PHILADELPHIA 








Remember 


can 





shipments in 
Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 


Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Special 
Subject to Prior Sale: 
5 cars 2” Sound 
Square Edge 
50 cars 7x9 White Oak Switch Ties 
WHITE OAK TIMBERS for 


all kinds of Construction work 
also Poplar and Hardwoods. 


The Dunfee Lumber Company 


\ 2 Mills at Thayer, W.Va. CHARLESTON, W.VA. _} 


For quick 
Shipment 


White Oak 





WE ARE REPRESENTATIVES FOR 





FIR 
SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK Manufacturers of British Columbia and SIDING 


GENERAL LUMBER COMPANY 


SHuct LumBer & SHINGLE Co. 


RED CEDAR 


IN OHIO 
SEATTLE, WASH. BEVEL 


American Grades of Red Cedar Shingles 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. CYPRESS 


ALSO HARDWOODS, 
YELLOW PINE, 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








THE POSSIBILITIES OF TRACTOR LOGGING 





A Field Which Is Ripe for Extensive Development—Experience Shows Saving 
in Skidding Logs 





Capt. Luther O. Griffith, superintendent of the Broad 
River Lumber Co., Stackhouse, N. C., acquired his mili- 
tary title in France, and those who know him say that 
it was well earned. Capt. Griffith served with the artil- 
lery in France, and while there was so impressed with 
the performances of artillery tractors that when he 
came back to this country and reéntered the lumber 
business he determined to try them out in logging 
work. An attempt, therefore, was made in February, 
1919, to secure a 5-ton “Caterpillar” tractor similar 
to that used by the 155-millimeter regiments of the 
United States Field Artillery. The Holt Manufactur- 
ing Co., because of a contract with the Government, 
was unable to supply this model at this time, and con- 
sequently a 7-ton farm model ‘Caterpillar’? was tried 








The reason that the “Caterpillar” has to be left to the 
imagination in the above illustration is that it is at 
the other end of the trail of logs. The photograph 
from which the illustration was made was taken 
during the worst weather experienced at Stackhouse 
this fall and it was very muddy that day, as is shown 
very plainly. Despite this, however, the tractor 
skidded that day about 22,000 feet of logs. 


out at the Sevy operation, situated in Fayette County, 
West Virginia. This “Caterpillar” skidded logs ad- 
mirably for one week, but the frame was not designed 
for that kind of work and would not stand up under 
the strain. There was plenty of power and the engine 
would pull quite a trail of logs, the only trouble being 
that the engine was stronger than the medium thru 
which it worked. Capt. Griffith and his associates were 
firmly convinced that if a machine could be found 
which would stand up under the heavy work required 
it would certainly beat horses in skidding logs. Capt. 
Griffith also felt that the army type ‘Caterpillar’ with 
a few minor changes could be adapted admirably to 
woods work, so when, in September, 1919, it was possi- 
ble to secure the army model of 5-ton ‘‘Caterpillar,” 
two were purchased, 

About the middle of September these two 5-ton 
“Caterpillars’’ were put to work on an average haul 
of about one-half mile, and Capt. Griffith reports that 
up to the present time the results obtained have been 
very satisfactory. The particular tract of 


During the month of November one tractor was com- 
pelled to be idle for sixty-eight hours, waiting for 
repair parts to come from the factory. Only three 
hours of the sixty-eight were required in making the 
repairs after the parts came. The other tractor was 
idle ten hours and fifteen minutes during the month, 
all due to minor repairs such as breaking track links 
track springs etc. The actual cost per thousand feet 
for the month of November was $1.77; and the actual 
cost per thousand feet per mile was $.92. Altho the 
cost was a little higher than I expected, this is at least 
$1.50 per thousand under what it would have cost to 
skid by teams, and then the fact that much less labor 
is required and therefore much less trouble with per- 
sonnel encountered make’ tractors very desirable to us. 
Of course, it is still too early to estimate accurately 
the cost of keeping up the machines. In obtaining our 
cost for November we arbitrarily allowed $6 per day 
for repairs and depreciation combined. For the month 
of November this amount covered the items mentioned 
very nicely, but we would be unable to say at this 
time whether or not this will be true two months from 
now. We estimate conservatively that each tractor in 
the course of a day does the work of about four teams. 
As you can easily figure for yourself at the present 
cost of teamsters, grab drivers and road donkeys, 
landing men and the high cost of feed, not to mention 
harness, horseshoes and horseshoe nails, the cost per 
thousand feet on this same haul would amount to 
about $3.25 at the very least. 

In conclusion I wish to state that wherever a long 
haul is encountered, which is too steep for railroad- 
ing and a little too flat for teams to operate over at a 
good advantage, we consider tractors to be the best 
medium for skidding logs. Whenever the manufac- 
turers of tractors awake to the realization of the great 
field open to them among the loggers of this country 
and decide to make a few changes in the designs of 
their tractors, such for instance as putting a power 
winch on the rear for the purpose of blocking logs 
out of bad places and in making up trails, this will 
come to be the most popular and most effective way of 
skidding logs in every instance, except over steep side- 
hill work. We have found that where the haul is too 
flat for teams, and where for one reason or another it is 
undesirable to build a railroad to the timber, tractors 
even in their present crude condition are entirely satis- 
factory. There is one particularly attractive quality 
about a gasoline tractor, namely, ‘‘When it doesn’t 
work it doesn’t eat.” 


OBO 
During 1919, 305,142 motor trucks, valued at $408,- 


311,585, were produced. Truck production for 1920 is 
estimated at approximately 425,000 trucks. 





LUMBER CAMPS HAVE MOTOR LINE 


Two fleets of motor trucks operating as regular 
freight lines are now serving the lumber camps of 
Humboldt County, California. The route connects the 
timber districts with Eureka, Calif., the shipping point 
for lumber collected from this section. The fleet con- 
sists of six trucks and was installed by A. W. Way. 
The companies are known as the Ferndale-Holeta- 
Eureka freight line and the Ferndale-Petrolia-Upper 
Matole freight line. They have met with great success 
up to the present time and afford the lumbermen means 
for transportation that are far superior to previous 
methods. 





Ir 1s estimated that 1,200,000,000 tons of goods 
are hauled yearly by motor trucks. Every truck dis- 
places five horses. The cost of maintaining and op- 
erating a wagon and team of horses is 33 cents per 
ton mile. The cost per motor truck ton is 15 cents. 





timber in which these tractors are working 
is typical of the country in the vicinity 
of Stackhouse, N. C. The haul consists of 
about one-half mile of comparatively flat 
going from the railroad landing to where 
the mountains start to rise rather abruptly. 
Teams were put back on the mountain hauls 
and skidded the logs out to the foot of the 
hills, where they were left trailed up for the 
tractors to haul to the landing. It takes 
eight teams to deliver logs to the tractors 
as fast as the tractors skid them. The road 
over which the tractors operate is an ordi- |j 
nary pole road, except that the poles are 
larger and that dirt has been thrown in to 
fill the road up level with the top of the 
poles. The road is no wider than that used 
for the teams and is quite as hard to keep 
up. It averages about 25 percent for grade, 
tho there is one short bank with at least 
45 percent grade. In speaking of the 
methods of operation and results Capt. 
Griffith said: 

The tractor organization consists of a 
driver and a helper for each “Caterpillar,” 
with a good mechanic in charge of them 
both to see that the work is kept codrdinated 
and that the tractors are kept in shape, 
mechanically. Only one man is used at the 
landing; the helper of each machine assists 
to skip grabs and roll landing. The average 
amount skidded per day for each tractor is 
about 15,000 feet, tho for a week recently 
one tractor averaged a little over 20,000 
feet, and this was all done on a one-half 
mile haul, which made a total mileage for 
the tractor of one mile per trip. 

For the month of November each tractor 
burned an average of 21 gallons of gaso- 
line a day; used about 3% quarts motor 
oil, % quart transmission oil, 2 pounds 
cup grease and about 1 quart of track oil. 





TRAIL OF LOGS READY FOR “CATERPILLAR” 
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THE PERFECT HOUSE 


(Republished by request from the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Feb. 8, 1913.) 
There is a house, a perfect house, that sets upon a 
ill, 

A house with grass and trees around, where all is 
sweet and still, 

Exactly near enough to town, yet far enough 
away— 

It is the house, the perfect house, we mean to 
build some day. 


There is a house where never noise comes pour- 
ing from the street, 

There is a house where ev’rything is perfect and 
complete, 

In winter warm, in summer cool, a house with 
comfort filled, 

A house, a home, a heaven here—the house we 
mean to build. 


There is a living-room that’s long, a fire-place 
at the end— 

A place to sit and smoke a pipe and visit with 
a friend. 

There are some leather rockers there, and walls 
of quiet tone— 

Oh, it’s a refuge and a rest, the house we mean 
to own. 


And ev’ry bedroom has a bath and ev’ry bedroom 
air, 

And there’s a linen closet large, so handy to the 
stair, 

An attic playroom where the toys, the children’s 
toys, are spilled— 

The children too, will love the place, the house 
we mean to build. 


The city flat, the crowded house, still they must 
do awhile; 

But wife and I we sit and dream, we sit and 
dream and smile. 

But I, I get a little bent, and wife a little gray— 

Perhaps we shall not need the house we mean to 
build some day. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


Cairo, Int.—The twenty-third annual of the 
Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion seemed to gain momentum as it went along 
and on the morning of the second day, when Homer 
Johnson, who had been brought all the way from 
Richmond, Va., by the Southern Pine Association 
to address the gathering, stepped on ’er, the con- 
vention easily attained a speed of sixty-five miles 
and ended with a flourish like one of Homer’s 
perorations. Nor would we fail to mention Mrs. 
Jobe, another Southern Pine orator, who told the 
retail lumberman he was the most likely man to 
lead the public along the road that has modern 
homes on it. 

The Cairo Lumbermen’s Club, and the various 
members thereof, were unusually busy, as usual, 
looking after the local arrangements and the visit- 
ing lumbermen. J. P. Schuh, D. M. Kelly, P. T. 
Langan, E. J. Langan, O. B. Archibald, A. R. Van 
Sickle and others were on hand with ‘‘reception 
committee’’ badges waving to the wind, and 
about the first man we spotted when we got in was 
that man with the John Philip Sousa sort of name, 
U. S. Musick. Whenever we see, or perhaps we 
should say hear, U. S. Musick, we feel like we ought 
to stand up, his name sounds so much like a na- 
tional air. Schuh and Archibald and Langan were 
always there with a car whenever this department 
had to go anywhere, until we felt like plutocratie 
retail lumbermen instead of a poor devil of a news- 
paper man, or a devil of a poor newspaper man, 
whichever way you want to put it. 

D. C. Jones came down the second day from 
West Frankfort and told us a story that he thought 
would gratify us. He gave his two boys two prizes 
of $1 and 50 cents to commit one of. the poems 
from this department to memory, the boy who 
learned it first to get the dollar and the second boy 
the 50 cents. D. C. thought this would be mighty 
gratifying to us, but we were compelled to tell 
him that we knew if anybody ever committeed any 
of our poetry to memory he would have to be hired 
to do it. 

Mark Elledge, the world’s greatest Hoo-Hooter, 
came all the way up from Corinth, Miss., to Snark 
at the concatenation. Mark caused us a good deal 
of worry by telling us he had a hundred thousand 
feet (we think that’s what it was) of lumber piled 
back somewhere sixteen miles from a railroad. If 
Mark would just stick it thru a lath machine he 
could afford to build a railroad to get it out. 

Any attempt to enumerate all of the important 
personages who flocked to the Cairo meeting would 


look like a directory of a large part of the lumber 
trade. The new secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo 
saw his first concatenation in an official capacity, 
of which he appears to have considerable. We are 
not sure who was the handsomest man at the con- 
vention, but we would be glad to enter W. J. 
Whyte. Of course, a lot of the old guard were 
there, including Kauffeld and Carrothers and Klenk 
and Heiss and Wright. Sam was asked to reply to 
the question, ‘‘Is the transit car a good or a bad 
thing?’’ and replied that it was. 

The association elected as president A. C. 
Gauen, lumberman, banker and citizen of Collins- 
ville. Gauen’s yard is located right on the court- 
house square, and you ought to see it: Along one 
side eight feet of grass between sidewalk and curb 
and 22 flowering vases; on the courthouse side the 
name of the concern done in foliage by a florist. 
And the office and yard are as neat as the sur- 
roundings. 

The dealers were inclined to jump on the pre- 
pared roofing men a little, alleging that their 
product is sold in drygoods stores, groceries and 
soda fountains. The roofing men came back with 
the statement that the dealer always got the first 
crack at it, and the whole thing resulted in the 
usual resolution, which undoubtedly will put an 
immediate stop to this. 

Our old friend, Charlie Glore, of Centralia, was 
there, and all Charlie needed to complete his 
parade was a band. He had with him Manager 
Power, of the Sandoval yard, Manager Walters, of 
the Alma yard, Manager Betts, of the Vernon yard 
and Messrs. Heiss and Robertson, from the Cen- 
tralia yard. In fact, the convention was a 
Gloreous occasion. 


TIME 


Snow is not sorrow; snow is white; 
It only hides the ugly things. 

The fading sunset brings the night, 
The night the star of heaven brings. 


Because we fall perhaps we rise, 
The more we suffer more we feel. 
Time brings the changes to life’s skies, 
And then it brings the balm to heal. 





Speaking of Signs— 

Few of us are able to profit by our mistakes, but 
evidently the Hotel Kaskaskia at La Salle, IIl., is, 
for in every room appears the sign: ‘‘ We are try- 
ing our best to eliminate mistakes; if one occurs 
we regret it more than you ao, for it’s our livli- 
hood.’’ 





CONVENTION SPEECHES 

Men would rather hear one practical plan for 
doing one thing than the principles for doing a 
thousand. 

Many a speech would never have been deliv- 
ered if the speaker had first had some one read it 
to him. 

People like a speaker who talks a little too 
long, just the same as they like a train that is a 
little too late. 

Remember, your speech is not just twenty 
minutes long—it is twenty minutes multiplied 
by the number of people in the room. 





AFTERWARD 


In some sad night, when we have sought in vain 
For things to please, or, finding, dared not take, 
The thought shall come to weary heart and brain, 
‘‘The things I sought I sought for my own 
sake.’? 
Thank God for that, that it is we who lose, 
And others need not know and need not care; 
When there is nothing left, no way to choose, 
We have the load, and we the load must bear. 


In that sad hour perhaps another thought 
Shall follow after like a good, gray priest, 
When we have lost the treasure that we sought 
One consolation shall remain at least: 
‘*No longer busy with your own desires, 
Since hope is dead, and all is at an end, 
You yet may be what every soul requires— 
If not your own, may be another’s friend.’’ 


Then we may turn from our ill-fated quest 
And seek to serve, to lift some load of his, 
And with increasing joy, increasing zest, 
The more we find the joy that helping is. 
So time, sweet time, shall bring our hearts the 
eure 
For disappointment, for the sense of loss 
Shall bring us joy, perhaps a joy more sure 
Than had we had the dream and not the cross. 








There’s Permanence 
and Lasting Beauty in 


Birch 


that appeals to both the economical 
and artistically inclined builder. 
Being susceptible to the various 
strains and finishes in vogue these 
days Birch naturally attracts some 
very profitable orders to dealers 
who have a stock of it on hand. 


Many unique effects can be secured 
through the use of Birch for doors, 
trim, paneling and flooring in differ- 
ent strains. But however used, Birch 
is a permanent advertisement and is 


Constantly Building 
Trade ZA 


Peautifut 
for 


Dealers 





birch 


If you're interested in handling a 
nationally advertised wood — one 
that many of your customers are now 
ready to try—ask any of the firms 


below for details. Write for a copy 
of their Birch Book “A”~-it’s free. 


———— LUMBER CO., | 1. STEPHENSON CO. ,Wells, Mich. 


Wis. 
: WILLOW RIVER LBR. CO., 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., "ak Wis. 


Marinette, Wis. BAY DE NOQUET CO., Nahma, Mich. 
OCONTO COMPANY, | FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 








817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. ckwell, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. ausau, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. | BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO. 
Chassell, Mich. Schofield, Wis. 
OTM 
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A Brand to 
Tie to ——= 


Peerless 


a Beech 
and Birch 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and ay in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops. Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Alsoleading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern” Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber _ Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 



















KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
retail dealer and can supply them 


You may not know it, but the “Golden Rule,” 
of which you have heard so much (and seen 
s0 little), is one of the products of the lumber 
we sell. Try a car and prove our statement. 








Northern Hardwoods 


We are about to start sawing a block of Hardwood logs. 
of which, approximately the following is still unsol 


60 M ft. White Oak 


35 M ft. Soft Elm 


It you can use any items of the above, cut special thick- 
ness, for shipment green, write us at once for prices. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 














The Lumbermen’s 


Searchlight 


BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
markettoday. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other 
valuable information on making correct estim- 
ates. 


90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Bigelow—Mary Lee Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Carlisle—Carlisle Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

Cotton Plant—H. 
capital, $50,000. 

Fayetteville—Thompson- -Ross Lumber Co., 


A. Daggett Co., incorporated; 


incor- 





porated; wholesale hardwood. 

Hot og ey! H. Moore Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Mulberry—McGehee Lumber Co., incorporated; 
building materials. 

CALIFORNIA. Cisco—Cisco Planing Mill Co., 
incorporated; capital. $6,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Waterbury—Waterbury Body 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; manufacture 
auto bodies. 

GEORGIA. 3ainbridge—Southern Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $40,000; manufacture and 
wholesale. 


Macon—Macon Furniture Factory, incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

Macon—Macon Lumber & Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000; sawmill and woodwork- 
ing plant. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Lincoln Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; wholesale; 1053 McCor- 
mick Building. 

INDIANA. Elkhart—Clark Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; planing mill 


Upland—Miller Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

IOWA. Dubuque—Pyramid Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Frank- S. Cook & Co., 
increasing capital from $20,000 to $80,000; retailers. 

Lowieville—Preatenie Manufacturing Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $250,000; manufacture cabinets, 
furniture and all kinds of wood products, 


LOUISIANA. Dubach—Clanton, Voss Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000; general milling 
and manufacturing business; lumber, lath, shingles, 
boxes, millwork. 

MAINE. Exeter—Exeter Novelty Works, incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Ri eburg— —Dundee Co., incorporated; capital, $20,- 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Eastern Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Boston—W. H. Furber Co., incorporated; capital, 
_ 000; to manufacture and deal in lumber. 
$15 Brockton—W arner Box Co., incorporated; capital, 

, 

Gardner—Independent Chair Co., 
capital, $25,00 

Gardner—S. Oe _ Pierce & Son Co., incorporated; 
capital, $500,000. 

Teentbahan tate art Body Co., incorporated; man- 
ufacture auto bodies. 

Lynn—I. W. Perkins Co., Incorporated; capital, 
$16,000; manufacture wagons and auto bodies. 

Merrimac—Gelinas Wood Heel Co. ., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

Merrimac-——Merrimac Body Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $30,000. 

Southbridge—Clemence Co., incorporated; 
ital, $90,000; timber and lumber. 

Waltham—Waltham Cabinet Co., 
capital, $25,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Stickley Bros., in- 
creasing capital from $250, X00 to $500,000; furniture 
manufacturing. 

Lansing—Cove Lumber & Finish Co., 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Desmond Sons Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; manufacture boxes and 
barrels. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—American Fixture & Show 
Case Manufacturing Co., increasing capital from 
$70,000 to $150,000. . 

NEW YORK. Endicott—Endicott Lumber & Box 
Co., increasing capital to $150,000. 

Glens Falls—Glens Falls Brick & Lumber Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

New York—Anderson-Linton Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $150,000. 

New York—Richards Shook Corporation, 
porated; capital, $20,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Georgia-Carolina 
Land & Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

Burgaw—East River Lumber Mills, incorporated; 
capital, $12,000; manufacture lumber, staves and 
other timber products. 

Lenoir—Lenoir Lumber Co., 
$150,000. 

Thomasville—Glendale Panel Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; manufacture panels and other ve- 
neer products. 


incorporated; 


cap- 


incorporated; 


incorpo- 


incor- 


incor- 


incorporated; capital, 


bapa Age gy Thomas Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000 
Wilson—Teacher-Woodall Furniture Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $6,000. 
OHIO. Akron—Horning ae Co., increasing 
capital from $125,000 to $500, 
Cincinnati—Oakley Pasay ‘Co., 
capital, $40,000. 
Cleveland—Harvard Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital to $300,000 


incorporated; 


OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—Pottawatomie County 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 
OREGON. Albany—Merrill Shingle 


Lumber & 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Portland—F. H. Call & Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000; manufacture furniture and lumber. 

Portland—Lucas Timber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $11,200. 

Portland—North Plains Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Portland—Everett- arene Lumber Co., 
ing capital to $30,000. 

gg -- 7 gama Lumber Co. ., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000 


increas- 


RHODE ISLAND. Providence—United States 
ogy Shuttle Co., re-incorporated capital, 
1,500, Q 


Woonsocket—Farrar Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Edgefield—Morgan Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Georgetown—Pennsylvania Stave Co., 
rated; manufacture staves. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—Southwest Virginia Lum- 
ber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

ea og Pe Fork Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $1,150,0 

Knoxv pope Cae Hardwood Co., 
capital, $350,000 

TEXAS. Dallas—Silvers Box Factory, increasing 
capital frorh $35,000 to $100,000; name changed to 
Silvers Box Corporation. 

Dublin—Harris-Clay Lumber Corporation, incor- 


incorpo- 


incorporated; 


porated; capital, $35,000. 

Gonzales—Gonzales Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

Sherman—Lyon-Gray Lumber Co., increasing 


capital from $500,000 to $600,000. 

Texarkana—Cook Lumber (o., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

VIRGINIA. Newport News—Raymond Lumber 
Co., incorporated; wholesale. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Allied Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Everett—Worthy Creek Shingle Co., incorporated. 

Sedro Woolley—Sedro Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $35,000. 

Seattle—Interbay Shingle Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

Seattle—Mackintosh-Truman Lumber 
creasing capital from $10,000 to $380,000. 
Dy cael Co., incorporated; cap- 
lta 25,0 

Snohomish—Birmingham Shingle Co., 
rated; capital, $7,000. 

Tacoma—Newbegin Lumber Co., 
ital from $20,000 to $100,000. 

Tacoma—Isley Lumber Co., 
from $15,000 to $50,000. 

Thorp—Thorp Lumber Mills, 
ital, $25,000. 

Yakima—John Dower Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $300,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Albright—West Virginia Lum- 
$55,006 Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, 
“0, . 

Kanawha Falls—Brown Bros. & Abbott Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Marlinton—Marlin Lumber Co., 
ital, $150,000 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Northwestern Furni- 
ture Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 
_ Oshkosh—Fuller-Goodman Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital increased from $200,000 to $400,000. 

Rib Lake—Rib Lake Wood Products Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

Washburn—Washburn Manufacturing Co., incor- 


porated. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Port Alberni—Gilroy- 


Co., ‘in- 


incorpo- 
increasing cap- 
increasing capital 


incorporated; cap- 


incorporated; cap- 


Ltd Lumber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, 
Vancouver—Wilson Shingle Co, (Ltd.), incorpo- 


rated; capital, $25,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Sulligent—Charles A. Courtney has 
removed to Memphis, Tenn. 

ARIZONA. Phoenix—Halstead-Lynch Lumber 
Co., succeeded by Halstead-Stoner Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Kingsburg, Santa Rosa, Selma— 
Clark-Mead Lumber Co. succeeded by Citizens 
Lumber Co. 

Sacramento—Homestead Lumber Co. removed to 
230 California Street, San Francisco. 


GEORGIA. Covington—S. H. Adams succeeded 
by Adams & Lumsford. 
. cs - _ptanalia T. Bryan has bought out A. W. 
mith. 
Valdosta—Harvey Lumber Co. changed name to 
Harvey-Nolan Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Abingdon—Frank L. Torrence suc- 
ceeded by Frank L. Torrence & Son 
Chicago—Archer Lumber Co., Chicago Standard 
Lumber Co., Liberty Lumber ’& Mill Co. and I. 
Lurya Lumber Co. consolidated as Joseph Bros. 
Lumber Co. 

Chicago—Fink Heidler Co. 
Heidler Hardwood Lumber Co. 
Deer Creek—J. B. Janett purchased yard of J. M. 


changed name to 


Davis; will increase stock and office equipment. 
INDIANA.  Brookville—Fieber & Holmes, dis- 
i J. G. Fieber continues as Brookville Lum- 
er Co. 


Royal Center—W. J. Goodrich sold out lumber 
business to W. H. Waller; will continue in coal 
business. 

Wheatfield—W. J. Helmich sold to Long-Thomp- 
son Co. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Hawkeye Lumber & Coal 
Co. and Truck-Service Co.; W. H. McClintock sells 
interest to Barry Brothers. 

Creston—Sebastian Bros. 
son-Sherry Co. 

Gilman—J. W. Doze & Co., succeeded by War- 
burton-Richardson-Phelps Co. 

Rippey—J. E. Rohrer sells interest to N. P. Burk. 

KANSAS. Weskan—J. T. Fitzgerald sells inter- 
est to Lee Carter. 

KENTUCKY. New Castle—Casey-Foree Co. suc- 
ceeded by R. T. Posee Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Southbridge—Clemence As- 
sociates succeeded by Clemence Co. (Inc.), capital, 
$90,000 

MICHIGAN. Allegan—Allegan Lumber Co. bought 
out Fuller Lumber Co.; D. H. Boyes, formerly in 


buy interest in Jack- 


charge of the latter, has become identified with the 
Allegan Lumber Co. in a similar capacity. 
Stockbridge—C. H. Whitney succeeds Whitney 
Leet Lumber Co. 
MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—H. S. Johnson Co., 
succeeded by Cummer & Olness. 
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Red Wing—Charles Betcher Lumber Co., name 
changed to Betcher Millwork Factory. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Clark & Bates Lum- 
ber Co., name changed to Clark Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—Funck Lumber Co., name changed to 
Goodfellow Lumber Co.; ownership and manage- 
ment unchanged. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—D. H. Ledwich, of the 
Guiou & Ledwich Lumber Co., has purchased the 
yard of Bullard, Hoagland & Benedict. 


NEW YORK. Rochester—Traders Box & Lumber 
Co. moving to Woodstock, Vt. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mebane—Miles-Nicholson 
Lumber Co. merged into Dixie Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

OHIO. Canton—S. F. Tombaugh succeeded by 
Tombaugh Lumber Co. 

Coldwater—Great Western Lumber Co., recently 
incorporated for $50,000, purchased Coldwater Lum- 
ber Co. 

Edon—Edon Manufacturing Co. succeeded by 
Edon Hoop & Lumber Co., manufacturing elm 
hoops and all kinds of hardwood lumber. 

Norwalk—Charles Prechtel has purchased the en- 
tire interests of the Himberger Lumber Co., of 
which he was formerly president and manager, and 
will conduct the business under his own name. 

Van Wert—Gleason Lumber Co., sold to Slagle 
Lumber Co., of Lima, Ohio; Manager Guy L. Car- 
per will remain in charge. 

OKLAHOMA, Calumet 
consolidated with L. 
Samuelson & Breeze. 

Grandfield—Southwestern Lumber Co. 
Long-Bell Co. 

OREGON. Portland—East Side Planing Mill suc- 
ceeded by Emmerwood Panel & Top Co., incor- 
porated with capital of $75,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—Great Lakes Lumber 
Co. purchased plant owned by Edward B. Lee. 

RHODE ISLAND. Anthony—Arctice Cabinet 
Works purchased stock of Searles Capwell Lum- 
ber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Lebanon—C, E. Bjornson sold 
to H. W. Ross Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Keith Lumber Co., general 
offices removed from Voth, Texas, to 547-551 Keith 
Building, Beaumont. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—G. P. Clerin sold 
interest in Standard Cooperage Co. to Frank No- 
lan, of Fresno, Cal. 

Auburn—J. E. Wilder succeeded by M. L. Mead. 

McMillan—E. FE. Overton sold mill to W. R. 
Swenson and associates, including logging road and 
400 acres of timber. 

Seattle—Old Oregon Lumber & Shingle Co., name 
changed to R. S. Blair Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Beckley—Carter Lumber Co. 
succeeded by B. F. Tolbert. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Caspar Faust sold inter- 
est in Faust Lumber Co. to L. P. Tradewell and 
will retire. 

Catawba—John B. Gruber retires as partner in 
Gruber-Bushman Co., operating general store, lum- 
ber business, real estate agency etc.; John Bush- 
man becomes sole owner and continues under own 
name, also conducting extensive logging business. 

Knowlton—Builders Lumber & Supply Co. pur- 
chased a retail yard here. 

Stoughton—Stoughton Lumber Association pur- 
chased by group of local business men headed by 
Cc. Larson; name changed to Stoughton Lumber 
& Fuel Co. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. 
recently opened. 

Clifty—Pettigrew Stave Co., locating a large stave 
mill here. 

Little Rock—Garrison & Pope have begun a fur- 
niture manufacturing business. 

Mount Ida—J. F. Hasty Stave Co., of Paragould, 
has leased a site and will operate a heading mill. 

Wild Cherry—Matheson, Bramlett & Cox, new 
hardwood sawmilling concern. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Buehner Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Ore., opening an office here. 

Willows—J. W. Halterman starting a planing mill. 

COLORADO. Denver—Weston-Welpton Sales Co., 
opening sales office at 518 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, representing manufacturers and produc- 
ers of lumber, lath, shingles and posts. 

IDAHO. Payette—Henry Augustin recently began 
business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Great Lakes Lumber Co., 
224 Reaper Building, new wholesale concern. 

KANSAS. Hutchinson—John Martin will open a 
lumber yard about May 1. 

KENTUCKY. Sebree—Theodore E. Rechtin, 
lumber dealer of Evansville, Ind., purchased a build- 
ing and four lots and will open a lumber business, 
re dealing in shingles and other building mate- 
ials. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Louisiana-Southern 
Lumber Co., new wholesale office here. 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac—Detroit Veneer & Panel 
Co., organized, with capital of $100,000; W. T. 
Thompson, head of the Detroit plant, president. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—L. M. Glass, recently 
began wholesale business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Lloyd Lumber Co, re- 
cently began wholesale business. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Mueller Lumber Co., 
recently began wholesale and commission business. 
. MCNTANA. Half Moon—Half Moon Lumber Co., 
recently began a lumber manufacturing business. 

NEW YORK. New York—Jones-Monroe Lumber 
Co., 17 West 42nd Street, recently began whole- 
sale business. 

Sherman—Shreve Chair Co., headquarters Union, 
Pa., recently began business here. 

NORTH' CAROLINA. Greensboro—Fuller Lumber 
Co., recently began business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—H. T. Whitson Lumber Co., 
headquarters, Burnside, Ky., recently began whole- 
sale hardwood office here. 

OKLAHOMA. Bristow—Gilmore Lumber Co., new 
concern. 

OREGON. 
a sawmill 





Calumet Lumber Co. 
T. Samuelson under name of 


sold to 


Camden—Bear State Lumber Co., 


Alsea—Henry Boyson recently started 


Portland—West Coast Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan operations. 
Portland—Wood & Glinn, wholesale, recently be- 


an. 

St. Helens—Island Lumber Co., new mill begins 
operation. 

Sisters—Duckett & Marshall recently started a 
sawmill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—J. E. Justice, 
wholesale and retail lumber, recently began busi- 
ness. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Mystic—George W. Frink, 
sawmill and lumber business, recently began. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Fred Ferguson has 
opened an office here for Maley & Wurtz Lumber 
Co., of Evansville, Ind. 

Memphis—tTri-State Casket & Coffin Co., manu- 
facturer of caskets and undertakers’ supplies, 
started a factory here. 


TEXAS. Fort Worth—G. M. Richardson Lumber 
Co. recently began business here, also yards in 
Carbon. 

Fort Worth—Service Lumber Co. opened a lum- 
ber yard. 

Gilmer—Glezon Lumber Co., recently began busi- 
ness. 

Ladonia—Clem Lumber Co. opened yard here 
with headquarters in Dallas. 

Texarkana—Consolidated Lumber Co., 
will open with $50,000 stock, March 1, 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—De Muth & Hutton, 
recently began veneer manufacturing business. 

Raymond—Raymond Lumber Co., new mill begins 
operation. 

WISCONSIN. Holcombe—H. J. Martin Lumber 
Co., headquarters, Bloomer, recently began a retail 
business here. 

Marinette—Fuller-Goodman Co., of Oshkosh, will 
put in a retail yard here. 

Rhinelander—Oneida Cedar & Lumber Co., or- 
ganized by A. Rollman and Charles H. Gunther, 
to deal in cedar and other lumber and in timber 
and cut-over lands; offices at 133 South Stevens 
Street. 

Withee—Theodore Albert, 
business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Chidester—H. W. Anderson, a tim- 
ber and stave man of Arkadelphia, has erected a 
stave mill at Chidester with J. W. Wicker in charge. 

Cotton Plant—H. A. Daggett Tight Barrel Stave 
& Heading Co. (Inc.) purchased site and will erect 
mill for stave and heading manufacture. 

Lisbon—J. P. Giles is erecting sawmill; capacity 
30,000 a day. 

Malvern—W. H. Moore closed contract for 2,840 
acres of timberland on Ouachita river and will 
build mill. 

Stephens—Stave mill to employ about 25 men 
being erected by Chickash Stave Co. 

COLORADO. Cheraw—W. F. McCue Mercantile 
Co., wholesale and retail, will put up 60-foot mod- 
ern store building. 

INDIANA.  Evansville—Globe-Bosse-World Fur- 
niture Co., planning erection of factory, 400 by 64 
feet, three stories high. 

Evansville—Imperial Desk Co., increasing capac- 
ity; erecting addition, 257 by 62 feet. 

New Albany—Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Warren, 
Ohio, will erect handle factory at New Albany; 
J. F. Palmer. manager. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Louisville Cooperage 
Co., erecting addition to power plant; cost, $2,000. 

Louisville—Kentucky Veneer Works; addition to 
power plant, cost, $2,500. 

LOUISIANA. Luverne—E. S. Liles and George 
gue plan construction of veneer mill, cost $30,- 


reported 


recently began retail 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Kidd & Buckingham 
Lumber Co., dealer in hardwoods, has purchased 
site and will add to yard facilities. 

OREGON. Marshfield—B. B. Ostlin will erect 
a veneer mill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sheffield—Rebuilding of Gil- 
bert H. Henderson planing mill, recently destroyed 
by fire, under way. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—James & Graham 
Wagon Co. will erect plant to build wagons and 
truck bodies; cost, $100,000. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—R. E. Nichols Lumber 
Co., adding a planing mill. 

WISCONSIN. Eagle River—Amos Radcliffe is 
equipping a lath mill. 

Eau Claire—Pioneer Furniture Co., building 
three-story factory, 60 by 100 feet; cost with equip- 
ment, $50,000. John W. Scott, president. 

Eau Claire—Multitone Manufacturing Co., build- 
ing @ry kiln, 35 by 30 feet; also dry storage, glue 
press and cutting room, 45 by 50 feet. 

Milwaukee—Minn Billiard Co., erecting addition, 
two stories; 60 by 100 feet; costing $45,000. 

Milwaukee—Seaman Body Corporation, awarded 
contract for dry kilns at new plant. 

North Crandon—Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., 
erecting building and storage house. 

Oconomowoc—Erni Washer Co., erecting two- 
story factory addition, 30 by 45 feet. 

Oshkosh—Radford-Wright Co., erecting two-story 
addition, 42 by 100 feet, cost, $20,000, for wood- 
working plant. 

Plymouth—Badger Cabinet Co., erecting small 
factory additions and installing additional wood- 
working machinery. 

Replinger—Cheesemakers Manufacturing Co., 
awarded contracts for the erection of a new fac- 
tory, 60 by 150 feet; separate dry kiln and power 
plant; cost, $50,000. 

Waukesha—Waukesha Furniture Co., newly or- 
ganized by C. W. Reynolds, will build factory and 
power plant and install equipment for chair and 
other furniture manufacture. 

Wausau—Wisconsin River Supply Co., 
new warehouse, 40 by 50 feet. 


CASUALTIES 


INDIANA. Homer—Adams sawmill with large 
supply of lumber destroyed by fire. 

OREGON. The Dalles—Columbia Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 


TEXAS. Dallas—Texas Lumber Co., loss by fire 


erecting 


$49,000; fully insu 





a Ready to 
Ship — 


Hard Maple 


yoo - 100M” 12-4" No. 2 C & Bet. 
Xen 100M’ 4.4” & 5.4” No. 3 
‘Naa 100M’ 4x5 Hearts. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WI NSIN 
\ Sco 


Waters eae ay 


You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experience 
in supplying the needs of particular 
factory men and retail dealers. 




















We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, ae 


Manufacturers 


‘\ 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
































The Cleveland-Cliffs lron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 




















Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
200 M feet 8-4 No. 3 Common 

200 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Common 

50 M feet 16-4 No 3 Common 
250 M feet 1& 

50 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Rock Elm—I6 feet. 
Von Platen Lumber Company 
Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


We Want Orders for 
5-4 No. 2 Com. Maple 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicag 
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Every “SECURITY” Silo sale means $60.00 


to $270.00 worth of lumber—olus the profit on 
the fixtures. Many SECURITY dealers sell 
from 10 to 60 silos every year. 


S it Silo 

ecurl VY Fixtures y 
make best silo for lumber dealers. Best door, 
Best anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS FOR 
LEAST MONEY. Now is timeto start. Write 


today for full particulars. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So.LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


PITTSBURGH | 


Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany 2 Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 














115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 
468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y 

1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dime Savings Bank Building, 

Detroit. Mich. 
743 Cottage Grove Ave., 

South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa. 
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Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 


ellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 














North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 















The Coast Export Situation 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan, 17.—Fir export orders 
placed thus far this year have been very light, but 
there is considerable inquiry. It is impossible for the 
Coast mills to furnish the large percentage of clear 
being asked for at the present time. Possibly the per- 
centage can be increased in a month when new logs 
come in. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, shipped offshore 
about 34,000,000 feet of redwood during 1919, largely 
to Australia and New Zealand. France and the United 
Kingdom took some lumber, and South America 5,000,- 
000 feet of ties. There are orders on hand for about 
10,000,000 feet of lumber for 1920 shipments. The 
“G" List has been issued and prices are tending up- 
ward. Mills are not anxious to sell export ahead. 

H. A. Sloan, manager of the new boxedepartment of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation and Export Co., this city, 
states that inquiries have opened up from a number of 
foreign countries, They are drafting their schedules 
of specifications, prices, grading rules ete. It is re- 
ported that, with the housing problem coming up in 
Europe, Scandinavian lumber is advancing in price. 
So it looks as if Pacific coast spruce lumber and box 
shook may have a good opening in the European 
market. 

The offshore freight market is quite firm, with rates 
unchanged at recent quotations. The supply of lum- 
ber tonnage is still inadequate, altho there has been 
some improvement. Offshore freight rates from Pa- 
cific coast ports are about as follows: To Sydney, 
$37.50; to Melbourne, $42.50: to direct port in Chile, 
$35: to China and Japan, $35; to South Africa, $55; 
to United Kingdom, $55. 





Industrial Reconstruction in Poland 

What effect the lifting during the last week of the 
trade ban which the Allies have maintained against 
Soviet Russia will have on the economic and indus- 
trial situation in that country can not at this early 
stage be prophesied, It seems likely, however, that 
this step, which in some quarters is interpreted as a 
first peace offer to the Bolsheviki, will lead to a 
gradual resumption of vital Russian industries and of 
foreign trade in such products as Europe stands most 
in need of and is especially interested in securing 
—foremost among which is wood from the great Rus- 
sian forests. It has been stated by various authorities 
that even after order has superseded the present Rus- 
sian industrial chaos it will take anywhere from three 
to seven years before the lumber industry there can 
be put into such shape as again to make its product 
an article of world commerce. Lack of really authorita- 
tive information on this subject, however, makes specu- 
lation in this direction extremely dangerous; but a 
fact that must be recognized is that even if Russia 
will not figure in the foreign lumber trade during the 
next few years, liberated Poland, with its great and 
valuable forest resources, will. 

Bidding as it does for an important share of tie 
lumber trade-in Europe, temporarily taking the place 
of Russia and after the latter country’s reéntrance 
into the field its formidable competitor, the American 
lumberman’s interest is more or less centered on Poland 
and on its industrial activities. The “Polish Economic 
Bulletin,” a Government publication, has in recent 
issues carried a series of articles under the caption 
“The Program of Poland,” which contains a mis- 
cellany of information regarding the industrial recon- 
struction in the new republic and regarding its forest 
wealth and lumbering possibilities. ~The following 
excerpts from these articles give a general view of the 
present situation in that country: 

Poland, under exceptionally onerous conditions, has 
again been created a sovereign State, and when it set- 
tles down to the possession of all the territories which 
it justly claims it bids fair to be the strongest and 
most interesting, economically, of all the States of 
Fastern Burope.. Its immense forests, its supplies of 
liquid petroleum, its textiles, its coal, iron, salt, lead 
and zine, the great possibilities lying before it in the 
future all eombine to attract the closest attention 
from Lusiness men. 

Poland Reconstructing Her Economic Order 

Poland is addressing herself with great vigor and 
assiduity to the task of reconstructing her economic 
order. She has set up Government departments to 
deal with the trade, industry and commerce of the 
country, and she has founded two special ministries, 
one of Public Works and the other of Labor and 
Social Welfare. These important ministries are at 
present kept exceedingly busy as the arrival of raw 
materials: causes Polish industries to be _ restarted, 
thus enabling the two departments to work together 
in decreasing the number of the unemployed and also 
in absorbing the surplus of labor, swollen to big figures 
by the returning refugees. 

The program of public works is an imposing one. 
It includes the banking of the Vistula, the dredging 
and deepening of its channels; railway, canal and 
road construction, and other elaborate plans for works 
which must spread over a period of from ten to twenty 
years. Foreign firms of contractors are being asked 
to tender’ for these important schemes. Poland will 
supply the timber, because the total area of forest 
land in United Poland before the war was 31,200 
square miles, without counting the eastern territories 
which are at present under Polish administration. 

Reconstruction Is Extensive and Difficult 

Poland has suffered more than most of the belligerent 
countries during the war, declares the bulletin, and 
consequently the task of reconstruction is made corre- 
spondingly extensive and difficult. To illustrate the 
immensity of destruction of Polish industry during 
the war detailed statistics are given, showing the 
number of workmen employed and tonnage produced in 
the chief industries during 1913, and percentages there- 


of in 1918, the last year of the war. According to 
these statistics the lumber industry in 1913 employed 
13,051 workmen and produced 56,210 tons, while in 
1918 it employed 20 percent of that number of work- 
men and produced only 10 percent of the 1913 tonnage. 
This comparison shows that not only was there a 
great decrease in manpower but also that individual 
output was cut by exactly one-half. Likewise in the 
pulp and paper industry, which in 1913 employed 10,- 
427 workmen and produced 28,150 tons, and in 1918 
25 and 15 percent, respectively, of these totals. 

Statistics show, however, that since the armistice 
there has been a continuous and encouraging decrease 
of unemployment. Thus, there are at this time 12,000: 
men engaged in forestry and lumbering; compared with 
13,051 in 1913 and approximately 2,600 in 1918. In 
the pulp and paper industry 2,500 men are at present 
engaged; in railway construction 10,000 men; in the 
building industry 10,000 men; in rebuilding damaged 
property 45,000 men, and on public works 60,000 
men, The number of unemployed will decrease rapidly 
with the increasing supply of coal from Upper Silesia, 
the establishment of regular shipments to Danzig, and 
the importation of raw materials, agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery of all kinds necessary for mobiliz- 
ing Polish industry. 

The Forest Resources of Poland 

Referring particularly to the Polish forest resources 

and lumber industry, the bulletin says: 


Poland was formerly renowned for her rich for- 
ests, and the abundance of timber appeared to be in- 
exhaustible. During the years of German and Austrian 
occupation, Germans were engaged in extensive cutting 
and clearing of forests, mostly in the eastern provinces 
of United Poland. The only available statistics which 
refer to Congress Kingdom state that the Germans, 
from seven estates alone, have exported 47,000 wagon- 
loads of timber. The requisitions were carried out 
only in those parts of Poland which were under Rus- 
sian domination; in the Polish provinces of Germany, 
such as Posnania, West Prussia, Olsztyn and Opole 
(Silesia), the forests were not damaged: on the con- 
trary, owing to the rational forestry administration 
and State protection, the area of forests showed a 
tendency to increase. 

The largest forests are situated in the northeast cor- 
ner of Congress Kingdom, and are exclusively pine for- 
ests. On the Prussian frontier there are also large 
wooded areas of pines, firs and oak trees. The largest 
Galician forests are in the Carpathians, and the quality 
of the timber, either for building and industrial uses 
or for ship construction, is of quite superior quality. 

There are 177 sawmills in Congress Kingdom. That 
part of Poland exported to Russia 50 to 75 percent of 
her total production of manufactured wooden goods. 
Galicia possessed, in 1910, 194 steam sawmills, and 
464 sawmills turned by waterpower, with a total of 
1,317 saws. 

Horsepower and Water Communications 

Speaking of the natural advantages to the lumber 
industry, the bulletin continues: 


In Galicia water courses have a pronounced incline 
and form a gigantic and cheap source of energy. In 
that Polish province a permanent force of 500,000 
horsepower could easily be obtained by utilizing the 
tributaries of the Vistula, Dniestr and Pret. Poland 
has a splendid system of waterways, and if only all 
her rivers are properly regulated, and four canals— 
Krolewski (Dniepr-Bug system), Oginski (Dniepr- 
Niemen system), Bertshinsky (West Dwina and 
Dniepr), and the Bromberg—should be put in proper 
order, Poland will have one of the best water com- 
munications in the world. 


American Lumber-on Argentinian Markets 


Some weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pub- 
lished a few letters from South American corre- 
spondents, written in answer to this paper’s inquiries 
into reports that Parana pine from Brazil threatened 
to make inroads into the importation, into Argentina 
particularly, of American softwoods. The previous let- 
ters repudiated any such possibility, declaring that the 
American exporter has no competition to fear from the 
greatly inferior Parana pine, and went into the sub- 
ject so fully as to make unnecessary any further com- 
ments. But the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has just re 
ceived a belated letter on this same subject from Wil- 
bert L. Bonney, American Consul at Rosario, Argen- 
tina, which altho repeating information previously pro- 
vided contains a few statements as to prevailing con- 
ditions on the Argentinian lumber market and sug- 
gesting future competition from Canada, interesting 
enough to warrant its publication. 

Mr. Bonney’s letter follows : 


I can not confirm reports that the sale of American 
lumber on the Argentinian market is interfered with 
because of the influx of pine from Brazil which is be- 
ginning to replace it; on the contrary, American pitch 
pine can not be replaced by Brazilian lumber. The lat- 
ter warps and twists to such an extent that it can not 
be used for interior woodwork, sash, doors, blinds, 
boats, shifting boards, bulkheads, wagons etc. 

Building in the Rosario district has been almost 
suspended for several years, owing to the high 
price ef materials and other causes, and of course 
the demand for pitch pine and other American 
woods has not been as large as normally. How- 
ever, there has been a shortage at times, and a 
demand so urgent that numerous cablegrams were sent 
urging shipments even at maximum freights. Several 
cargoes have recently arrived direct to Rosario, and 
the supply of American lumber is now plentiful, with 
declining prices. Building has not revived as yet, 
and must probably await lower prices for materials 
and more favorable economic conditions. 

Frame buildings here are very exceptional, but in 
building the demand for American lumber is for floors, 
frames and interior finish, and a multitude of minor 
uses in connection with railways, shops, mills, planta- 
tions, tanks etc. No apprehension is entertained as to 


serious competition from Brazilian pine as long as 
American prices can be kept at reasonable figures. 
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Any real competition, it is believed, would come from 
Canada. 


Prepares for a Big Business 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan, 17.—In preparation for 
expansion in the cargo trade the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co. is enlarging its wharves so that it 
can accommodate three vessels at one time, instead 
of a single vessel, as now. The extension will be 100 
by 100 feet and will be completed within thirty days. 
This company foresees a big development in cargo 
business, into which it entered a year or so ago by 
making shipments to California. It will soon ship 
a cargo to Sydney and is now cutting unusually large 
timbers for shipment to Japan, where they will be 
resawed. The timbers square 24x24 and 18x18 inches 
and are from 24 to 40 feet long. They will be shipped 


to Seattle by scow and there transferred to Japanese 
liners. 


This company will resume operation Jan. 19 after a 
closedown enforced by car shortage. It reports cars 
searce, but Sales Manager M. A. Wyman looks for an 
improvement both in cars and bottoms in the near 
future. 





The Condition of the Charter Market 


According to Cornish & Co., New York City, the 
fall cargo steamer market is steady. Tonnage offer- 
ings are light. Rates for single trip and charter boats 
are steady to firm. Chartering business in the offshore 
trades was limited and there is a moderate demand 
for additional tonnage. Orders are principally from 
shippers and from West India and South American 
ports. Rates are holding steady and the supply of 
vessels is sufficient for current requirements. It is 
announced that the Norwegian bark Charles Racine 
has been chartered to carry lumber from the Gulf to 
the River Plate at $35. 
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SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 17.—“The increased number 
of inquiries for plans for homes and garages indicates 
an increase in business for us during 1920,” stated 
Frank C. Kendall, manager of the retail yards of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co. “Our sales were lighter in 1919 
than in any previous year, but we are confidently look- 
ing for a good year in 1920. While it is too early now 
to make much of a prophecy regarding the crops in the 
Palouse country, word from the retail yards is that the 
farmers are optimistic, believing that the snow we have 
already had will mean considerable moisture. I do not 
look for much of a change in prices of lumber, altho 
the car situation is very bad. The railroad men do not 
seem to be making any frantic efforts to get us cars. 
After March 1, when the railroads go back to the 
private owners, there may be a little competition which 
will result in the lumbermen getting better service.” 

“The F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co. had a very good 
year in 1919 in spite of the crop failure in the Big 
Bend country, where we operate seven retail yards,” 
stated J. H. Ehrmanntraut, secretary. ‘The crops in 
the Okanogan district, where we have five yards, were 
good and our business was fine in that section. The 
Big Bend country is likely to have a good year’s busi- 
ness in 1920 as the indications now are the worst in 
years. The last three years at this season, the pros- 
pects have been excellent, but the crops turned out 
very poorly. This time the indications are poor, and 
the crops may be a success; anyway that’s the way we 
are hoping.” 

Kenneth Ross, in charge of the lumber department of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., passed thru Spokane 
last Saturday on his way to California, where he is 
going for his health. He may also take a trip to 
Honolulu before returning to Montana. 

J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary of the Inland Empire 
Employers’ Association, was the guest of honor last 
Saturday at a banquet given by the directors of the 
association. A handsome purse with a substantial 
token therein of the personal regard of the directors 
was presented to him on their behalf by J. P. McGold- 
rick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. Toasts 
were responded to by E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, man- 
ager of the Phoenix Lumber Co.; Huntington Taylor, 
of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, and others. Mr. Reynolds also is secretary of 
the Timber Products Manufacturers. 

Lumbermen of Spokane have taken an active in- 
terest in the “Thrift Week” campaign which includes 
one day when the “Own Your Own Home” idea will 
be advanced by all the business organizations of the 
city. 

Orders for as many as one hundred men have been 
received in one day by the employment office of the 
Timber Products Manufacturers from logging camps 
and sawmills in this district. In the 6-week period 
since the opening of the office to Jan. 1, 2,090 men 
were sent to the woods, according to Joe Adams, in 
charge. Orders have been received in large numbers of 
late, indicating increased production in the camps and 
mills. 

L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co.,. who recently moved his headquarters to 
Spokane from St. Paul, held a conference last Friday 
and Saturday with the district sales managers of the 
company. Since the incorporation of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., under the laws of Washington, the sales 
managers of several of the large lumber companies 
have severed their connections with the companies and 
have become district sales managers for the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. They continue to be located at the 
same mills but now are members of the staff of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. The following conferred with 
Mr. Case: R. E. Irwin, of Boise; Paul M. Lachmund, 
of Potlatch; J. M. Montgomery, of Sandpoint; D. M. 
Palmer, of Bonners Ferry; L. R. McCoy, of Coeur 
d’Alene; R. W. Hunt, of Everett, and S. P. Johns, of 
Snoqualmie Falls. Mr. Irwin formerly was with the 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co.; Mr. Lachmund was with 
the Potlatch Lumber Co.; Mr. Montgomery, the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co.; Mr. Palmer, the Bonners Ferry Lum- 
ber Co.; Mr. McCoy, the Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co.; Mr. Hunt, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and Mr. 
Johns, the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. 

Organization of a home financing corporation in 
Spokane to assist purchasers in paying contractors 
cash for new homes is recommended by the special com- 
mittee of the chamber of commerce which submitted its 
report this week. 

The Davenport Hotel, Spokane, is famed thruout 
the nation for taking care of every need of its guests. 
It was no wonder that Irving S. Cobb in writing in the 
Saturday Evening Post of his experiences on his lec- 
ture tour, referred to the Davenport and also the Hotel 


Utah, Salt Lake City, as being the two best hotels in 
cities of their size in the United States. This praise 
is well merited, for the Davenport aims to anticipate 
the wants of its patrons. An innovation is a little 
pasteboard to which a silken cord is attached for hang- 
ing on the door knob, on the outside, that is now 
found in every room, and on this pasteboard is printed 
the following notice: “Do not disturb. This card, 
placed over the knob on the outside of room door, will 
indicate the occupant’s wish for undisturbed rest or 
privacy. Not even telegrams will be delivered while 
this card is on the door, unless the office is instructed 
to the contrary. Telephone department will tempor- 
arily suspend service also, if so requested. Please re- 
move card from door when usual service may be re- 
sumed.” Every traveler will appreciate this oppor- 
tunity, especially when arriving at the hotel late Sat- 
urday night and wanting to have a much needed rest 
Sunday morning and not be bothered by chambermaids, 
bell boys and telephone messages. This is but another 
indication of the thoughtfulness of the management 
of the Davenport Hotel. 

Capt. John Humbird, of Sandpoint, Idaho, manager 
of the Humbird Lumber Co. at that place and one of 
Idaho’s most distinguished soldiers, is being seriously 
discussed as a democratic gubernatorial possibility at 
Boise, the capital of, Idaho, according to word brought 
by Assessor Reed, of Bonners Ferry, Idaho, who re- 
turned recently from the assessors’ annual convention 
at Boise. As a private citizen, altho still in his early 
30s, he has for years occupied responsible executive 
positions. Also it is urged for him that his private 
means put him beyond the need of the position, which 
should be a recommendation, it is said. 


Expects Urgent Demand for Western Lumber 

MISSOULA, Mont., Jan. 17.—‘“‘The country has never 
heard such music as it will this spring when the saws 
and hammers of hundreds of thousands of builders 
commence operation,” said William L. Hall, senior 
member of the timber brokers’ firm of Hall & Kellogg, 
of Chicago, a visitor in Missoula this week. “The 
United States will see a great wave of home building 
passing over the entire nation, as there is a pressing 
need of a million homes and 10,000,000 people are liv- 
ing under unfavorable conditions because of the short- 
age of dwelling places,” said Mr. Hall. 

“The only drawback to this building boom is the fact 
that stocks of manufactured lumber have been reduced 
greatly, almost depleted, and this shortage of lumber 
material will affect building operations considerably. 
This is an opportune time for lumber operators to 
plan their best efforts for the coming season, as the 
situation is unusually favorable, with the great de- 
mand, the high prices and the small supply of lumber. 

“In the East the operators find it difficult to pro- 
duce the quantity needed, and therefore the eastern 
demand for western lumber is growing tremendously. 
Wholesale lumber dealers east of the Mississippi now 
have from 25 to 70 percent of western lumber in their 
stocks.” 
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JAY EDWIN WILDER, a lumberman, well known 
in the Pacific Northwest, died at Auburn, Wash., 
Jan, 13, after an illness of a month. He had been 
a resident of Auburn ten years. A widow, daughter, 
brother and sister survive. 


PATRICK MOYNEHAN, one of the early day 
Adirondack lumbermen, died recently at the age 
of 73, following an illness of several months, at 
Glens Falls. N. Y. Mr. Moynehan, in the course of 
an eventful lHfe, rose from the rank of penniless 
immigrant to that of owner of an estate of over a 
million dollars. He was associated in his early 
days with George Underwood, former head of the 
International Paper Co., and with John Ander- 
son, another of the successful Adirondack oper- 
ators. While Mr. Moynehan had engaged later in 
other lines, operating a chain of stores and han- 
dling a large real estate business, the bulk of 
his fortune was won in the lumber business. His 
estate still holds large timber tracts in the Adi- 
rondacks. 
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American business men travelling in Holland 
report that that country is in a very prosperous 
condition, with better food than in the other 
continental European countries. Export prohibi- 
tions are gradually being lifted. 





Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
Co AB SO Oe ee Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 

















We Want 
to Buy 


8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 

8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Sap Gum. 

4-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U.S.A. 




















( MR. WHOLESALER, 


Our Specialty is 


VY and % CEILING 


—and— 


BEVEL SIDING 
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SOFT YELLOW PINE 
CRICHTON LUMBER CO. 
nai 


MOBILE, ALA. 

















Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 


Telegraph via Hull, fey mage Ala. 


uscaloosa. 








TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 











Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
‘ TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
landles output of 26 mills in Tuscal District. 
Specialty — Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 10 to 16 ft. 
Also, some small timbers 4x4 and 6x6. r long suit is 
Ss Run 2” Framing—Dry and Dressed. 














Yellow Pine and 
| Hardwood Lumber 


Our Service is Prompt. : 
Let us prove it today. 
ms 


Rumley-Allison Wiiises2in2 
Tuscaloo 


Alssace*’ Lumber Company 


Northern Sales Office 420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 





























| Saiuby Customers 


who are particular asto quality, 
millwork and grades by show- 


ing them the superiority of our 


« Seasing 
N.C. Pine cziz«, 
ortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., 





Long and Sh 


Times Dispatch Bidg. 
RICHMOND, VA. 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ae C — CYPRESS 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N, C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 

















Cummer Cypress Company 








ville and S . Fla. 


Mills: Jack 
Cypress LUMBER 


Shingles and Lath 


New York City 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
‘“‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 



























ano LATH. 
SSS 





PALATKA. Fun . 





The Milton Lumber Co. ; 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 


Same» Yellow Pine Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 


straight or 
mixed cars. 

















CINCINNATI, OHIO 


19.—A little more encouragement has been 


Jan. 
offered manufacturers of hardwoods, in that there 
has been a slight improvement in conditions favoring 
the expansion of their output last week, but this change 
is confined to sections and is far from general, even 
over limited territory. In the meantime there has been 
an increased urgency to the demand, which it is 
wholly impossible to meet except in slight measure, 
and consequently prices are so strong that many sellers 
are reluctant to report them, so extravagant do they 
seem. 

There does not appear anything in the situation to 
warrant expectation of a change to a lower level, and 
certainly manufacturers and distributers, as well as 
consumers, do not look for it inside the next six 
months, for all lumber that can be delivered is being 
taken eagerly, and more contracts could be made every 
day for future shipments than can be guaranteed on 
the present basis of production, and for any price that 
is asked. Many architects are making their prelim- 
inary estimates on a basis of even higher prices than 
now prevail. 

Emphasis is given the increase in the manufacture 
of wall board in this city by the closing of a contract 
last week by Christian Schjetnan, of Chapala, Mexice, 
president of the Compania de Fomento de Chapala, for 
enough of that material to construct one hundrea 
bungalows of the stucco type. He says the material 
is well suited for the climate of his section and is be- 
coming more and more popular, as the mercury seldom 
falls below 70 in winter or rises above 85 in summer. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 20.—There has been no let up in the demand 
for lumber, especially the best grades, and stocks are 
still short, manufacturers reporting that it is a hard 
matter to fill all orders. Many jobbers are hunting 
high and low for supplies. Many inquiries are coming 
in. Manufacturers say that buyers are not so con- 
cerned about prices as they are about getting their 
orders filled promptly. Furniture manufacturers are 
in the market for considerable lumber, as they have 
been for the last several weeks and local factories 
have been buying more liberally than for several 
years past and have paid little or no attention to the 
rising prices of lumber. 

Evansville faces a serious house shortage, due to the 
fact that building has been below normal here for the 
last several years. With the building of several new 
industrial plants the problem of housing the addi- 
tional employees will become a grave one. “I think 
that industrial companies should build houses for 
their workmen and if possible sell them on the easy 
payment plan,” said Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, 
hardwood lumber manufacturers. He says there is no 
question but that a large number of homes must be 
built in Evansville this year. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 19.—The hardwood market is still advancing 
and members of the trade say that they see nothing to 
prevent still higher levels. Production is extremely 
limited, stocks are smaller than they have been at 
any other time since the hardwood lumber industry 
assumed its present large proportions, and demand 
shows very little, if any, sign of a let-up. Quotations 
are materially higher than they were a week ago. All 
hardwood items are in demand and there are ready 
outlets for all grades and thicknesses. 

The lowlands thruout the Memphis territory are 
covered with water and the same condition obtains in 
all of the lower valley. It is practically impossible to 
handle logs by means of teams where there is so much 
surface water and even the ox is playing out as a 
means of handling timber in the usual way. Tractors 
are being employed and it is agreed by those who are 
using these that they are giving an excellent account 
of themselves. But even the use of tractors is fail- 
ing to give anything like an adequate supply of timber 
for the mills and production is extremely light even 
for this time of year. More mills are closed down 
now for lack of logs in the Memphis territory than 
at the end of 1919 and predictions are that an even 
greater number will go out of commission in the next 
few weeks if there is not material change for the 
better. 

The Jorgensen-Bennett Manufacturing Co. has 
awarded contract for the construction of a new planing 
mill and dry kiln that will practically double its output 
in that particular department. Mr. Jorgensen says 
that these additions are being made because of the 
large increase in milling-in-transit business growing 
out of the transit arrangements recently secured for 
Memphis by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion. 

Real estate men of Memphis are throwing all of 
their energies into the “Buy-a-Home Week” with a 
view to making this campaign more successful here 
than in any other city in the country. Four-minute 
men are addressing gatherings at theaters, moving 
picture houses and other places of assembly and are 
explaining “facts and figures’ in connection with the 
owning of a home as compared with rental. 

J. A. Hamilton, Ontario, Calif., has recently com- 
pleted organization of the American Art Wood Co. 
here, according to the Journal, official organ of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce. It is capitalized at 
$50,000 and has temporary quarters with Nickey 
Brothers (Inc.), East Memphis. The company is 


treating lumber and veneers by a process designed to 
insure permanence of original colors. 


It is planned 


later. to establish facilities of its own. Mr. Hamilton 
is head of the company while James R. Taylor, of 
Memphis, is active manager. 

Fred Ferguson, until recently buyer of southern 
hardwoods for the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincin- 
nati, is now looking for space in which to open offices 
for Maley & Wertz, of Evansville, Ind. He resigned 
his former position to become manager for the latter 
at Memphis. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 20.—Nearly the entire State of Wisconsin ex- 
perienced a heavy snowfall, which set in Sunday night 
and continued thru Monday, turning into a drizzle 
Tuesday morning. The change in the weather was 
more noticeable in the southern section, reports from 
the North indicating that temperatures remain cold 
and favorable to logging. The snowfall, however, has 
hampered work in the woods as well as the transpor- 
tation of logs to mills. 

The attention of the retail lumber trade of the 
State is now turning toward the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which will be held Feb. 17, 18 and 19 at the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. Secretary Don S. Mont- 
gomery reports that his correspondence of recent days 
indicates that the sessions will be the best attended 
in the history of the association, due to the unusual 
interest manifested by the retailers in discussions of 
the many perplexing problems confronting the trade 
at this time. 

By the middle of last week nearly every large sawmill 
in the North resumed operations for the new season, 
many of them installing full night shifts as well. While 
labor remains short, probably the biggest problem of 
mill owners is to keep an adequate supply of logs 
coming in from the woods. The railroad traffic situa- 
tion continues unfavorable, it being difficult to obtain 
sufficient cars for log hauling, and also for shipping 
out the manufactured product. This winter so far 
has been favorable to woods work and loggers generaliy 
report that a very satisfactory input is being accom- 
plished, considering the labor handicap. The wages 
of workers all along the line are at the highest point 
on record and subjected to steady advances to obtain 
and retain men, which with other steadily increasing 
expenses, assures extreme firmness in lumber prices 
for some time. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 21.—The hardwood market has reached a 
point where wholesalers are practically put out of 
business. They frankly state that they do not ex- 
pect to be a factor in the game until there is some 
sort of a market than can be depended upon and the 
mills are able to accumulate stocks. Most of the 
wholesalers are depending altogether upon the plants 
for the outputs of which they have contracted or for 
which they act as sales agents. 

Quartered white oak has sold for the remarkable 
figure of $350 a thousand, while the formerly despised 
sap gum that went begging at $20 a thousand two 
years ago is now bringing $90 a thousand. 

Bad weather has prevented many of the hardwood 
mills from reaching anything like maximum produc- 
tion, regardless of the expense they have gone to in 
that direction. It is believed by many lumbermen 
that if prices settle around anything like present 
figures, many more southern pine timber holding con- 
cerns will begin manufacturing hardwood. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan, 19.—The industrial situation in lumber circles 
in the cities of Menominee and Marinette has been 
somewhat disturbed, altho in Marinette it is now 
tranquil. The strikes at the J. W. Wells mill and the 
Thompson-Wells mill in Menominee are still unset- 
tled. Many of the workmen have gone to other places 
to work. 

Fred Messenger and Walter Rasmussen are partners 
in a lath millin Oconto. They expect to be cutting in a 
week. The mill will have a capacity of 40,000 a day. 
Jackpine, of which they have a considerable supply, 
will be used for a time, after which other woods will 
be used. 

It was reported late today that John Thompson, 
of the Thompson-Wells Co., of Menominee, has sold the 
company’s logs to H. F. Below, of this city, and that 
the mill in Menominee would not be run owing to the 
continued labor disturbance. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 21.—Buffalo building permits last week num- 
bered thirty-seven, with total costs of $195,100. The 
trade has been interfered with by the. severe weather, 
temperatures having been below normal and as much 
snow falling to date as for the whole of last winter. 

C. W. Bodge, of the Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co., and 
L. N. Whissell, of the lumber company bearing his 
name, left here last week for New Orleans on a busi- 
ness trip. They were joined en route by G. W. Foster, 
representative of the Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co. at 
Columbus, Ohio, and J. B. Southard, of the Southard 
Lumber Co., Crossville, Tenn. 

A probability of higher prices on Canadian lumber 
arises from the proposal of the Government to adopt 
a policy of reforestation and to raise the dues paid by 
lumbermen, in order to obtain more revenue from the 
forests. It is felt by the Government that some lum- 
bermen have capitalized the franchises granted them on 
easy terms. The fixed crown dues are as a rule $2 8 
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thousand feet on all saw log timber, but leases are 
granted on the amount of the additional bonus offered. 

Clark W. Hurd, president of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, who was last week elected a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was interviewed by one of the 
local papers, along with the other new directors, as 
to what should be done by the chamber for the good 
of the city. Mr. Hurd said that the civic center propo- 
sition is absolutely essential to the betterment of Buf- 
falo and that another condition that should be 
remedied is the canal shipping proposition. Buffalo 
was built around the Erie Canal, he said, and he be- 
lieves it should be taken out of Government control. 
Working in conjunction with the railroads as it does, 
the rates are fixed by them and at the present time 
time they are prohibitive. 

The “Own Your Home” campaign is being carried out 
here this week by addresses by thrift workers in vari- 
ous factories. Members of the Buffalo Real Estate 
Association are pointing out the advantages of owning 
a home and a speakers’ class has been organized for 
the purpose. 

Reports from the Pacific coast say that the present 
short car supply will continue and probably grow 
worse until early spring, so that the trade east will 
have to depend upon stocks on the way or collected 
in the central West. Buffalo dealers in that trade say 
that it is not going to be possible to obtain much of 
this lumber by the Panama Canal route, as vessels are 
so scarce. For these reasons the prices are strong. 

It looks as tho the recent report of 70,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods here would need correction before spring, 
as the amount appears to be increasing. All the yards 
are taking new lumber and some of the larger ones 
have so many cars on hand that they have difficulty 
in unloading them, as men are scarce and the weather 
is bad. 

H. A. Plumley and Herbert Hill were in attendance 
at the annual meeting of the salesmen of the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co., which was held at the company’s 
southern mills in Memphis and Little Rock. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 19.—Building permits showed improvement 
during the week and supply men claim that the win- 
ter is so mild that there hasn’t been much let up except 
in residence work. Pine and other building materials 
are very scarce, one jobber reporting on Monday that 
four large mills had withdrawn prices that day, being 
out of the market for business. 

In the hardwood trade everything is active, with 
mills reporting slightly better production in the South, 
as more mills are managing to secure logs and get 
started. 


The Louisville Hardwood Club at its meeting Jan. 
13 decided to meet every other week until further 
notice, due to the fact that there isn’t much of im- 
portance coming up for discussion, and everyone is so 
busy that they haven't time to attend regular meet- 
ings each week. 


R. R. May, sales manager for the Stimson Lumber 
Co., Owensboro, Ky., is in Louisville for a few days in 
connection with the arrival of an eight-pound daughter, 
Miss Dorothy May. 


DBA 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOUSTON, TEX., DISTRICT 


Jan. 19.—The continued orgy of price boosting ap- 
parently is not affected by a visibly better car supply 
at mill points. Values still show an altitudinous 
ambition that has no definite terminal and open cars 
especially help the situation to some extent, in con- 
trast with the scarcity in recent weeks due to the 
moving of the sugar cane crop and the coal strike. At 
points in this territory open cars are more plentiful 
than box cars, but this to a marked degree is offset 
by low stocks everywhere and the wet condition of 
such lumber as is available, due to widespread, unin- 
terrupted rains for several days. A brighter aspect to 
conditions is found in generally plentiful and con- 
tented labor. But in some respects the manufacturer, 
in the language of a prominent local lumberman, ts 
“between the devil and the deep blue sea.” He 
gathers some consolation from the eager demand of re- 
tailers, who clamor for lumber at the high prevalent 
prices, and that trade is limited only by transportation 
difficulties and scarcity of stock in shipping condition. 
Wet weather has hampered logging woefully and even 
with immediate dry weather normal logging could not 
be resumed under three weeks. 

A definable market is nonexistent because of the 
rapid price changes, all upward. Some items, like 
1x8 and 1x10 No. 1 common and B&better finish, have 
advanced as much as $20 a thousand within the last 


few weeks. There is a lively demand for 1x4, 1x6, 
1x8 and 1x10 No. 1 common, that comes from the 
railroads. Dimension has not advanced in propor- 


tion to inch stock, nor has it since the spectacular 
upward movement began. The market is bare of floor 
ing and B&better finish, at any price; the seller, if he 
had either, could name his price and it would be 
snapped up. Some flooring, vertical grain, has sold at 
the mill at $105 and a like figure has applied on some 
finish. 

Following its annual meeting Jan. 13, the Lumber 
men’s National Bank of Houston announced the elec 
tion of a directorate in which the names of the follow 
ing well known lumbermen appear: A. C. Abell, 8. F 
Carter, jr., E. L. Crain, Lynch Davidson, Thomas C. 
Spencer, J. M. West. 

J. W. Derby, president of the Derby Lumber Co., 
Monterrey, Mexico, is one of that minority who take a 


calmly hopeful view of present conditions In the res 
public to the south. While in Houston early last 
week he declared that the popular impression of “dis 
turbed” Mexican affairs was much exaggerated and 


that the prevailing unrest affects only a comparatively 
small area of the country. He characterized current 
demand, especially from oil and mining Interests, as 
good, said that business affairs generally in bis and 


adjoining sections of Mexico are excellent, and he be- 
lieved that the future of that country was radically 
more hopeful than is generally thought. 

E. C. Gause, of Memphis, Tenn., representing Russe 
& Burgess (Inc.), and G. K. Farber, English repre 
sentative of that firm, with headquarters in London, 
were visitors in Houston last week and placed orders 
for hardwoods for export. Among other visitors were 
B. J. Wilkins, general sales agent of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and Hubert E. 
Ratliff, Dallas, Tex., who has been appointed Texas 
sales agent in place of E. C. Bower, resigned. 

The office, warehouse and finish shed of the South- 
land Lumber Co., at Pharr, Tex., were damaged by fire 
Jan. 12. The loss is covered by insurance and prepar- 
ations are under way to repair the damage. In the 
meantime the plant is ia full operation. 

As president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston, 
L. J. Boykin, vice president and general manager of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of Texas, has tele- 
graphed an invitation to the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers to accept an informal reception by the 
clubs on the association’s southern trip following its 
annual and tendering the club's services on the pro- 
posed trip to Galveston. 


EXPLAINS WESTERN PINES SCARCITY 


PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 17.—A comparative table 
of shipment and cut of western pine for the 
months of November, 1918, and November, 1919, 
has been prepared in the office of Secretary-man- 
ager A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Fifty-one mills reported as 
compared with forty-six last year. Nine reported 
no cut this year, as compared with eight a year 

















ago. Following is the comparative table: 
——1918 - ——1919——— 
Cars Feet Oars Feet 
PO tien ceases 129 2,858,065 233 5,981,232 
Montan® ......64++ 470 11,659,231 359 9,133,332 
CY cen away é 138 3,501,108 176 4,407,816 
Washington ...... 117 2,667,248 108 2,657,652 
North Dakota..... 42 1, pias 58 107 2,854,969 
South Dakota..... 89 2,277,546 225 6,141,640 
Minnesota ....... 124 3. 296; 182 466 12,576,587 
WRMOONNEE coves 217 8 309 8,084,132 
NE iy 0'S'4 6 een oo 124 * 386 10°338,163 
DE cased weses 280 7, ‘17 3, 568 401 10,680,973 
PE Swecacenes 19 460,204 46 3 
PE sc ceeeen 96 2,530,406 247 
i, re 3 90 
CE wcnteees 67 1, 95 
Wyoming ..... oe 3 91 
| ee 4 i, 46 
Michigan ......<- 122 3, 220 
in dams ea cee 97 2, 127 3. 623 
re 40 «1, 34 906,293 
Atlantic coast States 446 11, 539 14,401,411 
Other eastern States 120 3, 105 2,796,465 
ES ch vec bcc eeés 0h tamer 8 232,714 
Oklahoma & Texas ) 143,317 23 6! \3'987 
eG ER ccs oe Cee boeee eewe 1 25,096 
2,893 74,102,966 4,442 1 7,471, 741 
1918 1919 
(38 mills) (42 mills) 
Cut for month ; 90,07 110,525,171 
Shipments less than cut cthenwewes 


1! 5.975.245 


Shipments more than cut 6,946,570 
PRICES 
Normal Above Below 
The figures in the various columns 
indicate the relation of prices 
to those prevailing the previous 
month and number of mills re- 
CIE Sc cease cheusewacaneds 8 31 1 


INQUIRIES 
The figures in the various columns 
indicate volume of inquiries as 
compared with last month and 


number of mills reporting 12 28 0 





HYMENEAL 


GREGORY-McMILLAN. Miss Kathleen MeMil- 
lan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. MeMillan, of 
St. Maries, Idaho, was married on Wednesday, 








Jan. 14, to Charles A. Gregory, associated with 
Fulton Cook in the cedar pole business at_ St. 
Maries. After a trip to the coast, Mr. and Mrs, 
Gregory will be at home in St. Maries 

MARLINTON, W. Va., Jan. 20 A 10,000 acre timber 
tract lving east of here has been sold by the Poen- 
hontas Tanning Co. to a company formed by Merrit 
Wilson and others. 

Antico, Wis., Jat 20.—-The Lundquist Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), of Oconto Falls, Wis., has pur®ased from 
the Wisconsin Town Lot Co., whieh handles the land 
business of the Chicago & Northwestern Raltlroad Co 
all of section 32, township 33 north, range 14 east 
consisting of the upper half of the township of Elten 
in Langlade Counts The consideration is said to have 
been $50,000 

CENTRALIA, WASH Jan, 17 r Blodgett timber 
holdings, it is reported, have been taken r b . 
vndiceate composed of the Blodgett timber Interests 
ex Mavor France, of Aberdeen, the Hart-Wood Laumt 
Co,, and the Silwer MII ¢ The nelderathot 1 

ye $1,025, 000 

Wiriresnene, Ky Jan, 20 The Lott's Creek Coal 
Co, of Hardy K\ ha purchased several hundred 
rcres of hardwood! ti er lands and announce the in 
tallation of saw mil incl f ediate development f 
the property The sale « iw) acres in Lealle ¢ ty 
lving east of Hazard, to George Howard and other . 
reported The Pope Caywood! Lumber ¢ of Ilarian 
has purchased hardwood tract » the Me Niack Moun 
tain section of Harlan Count smd the Black Moun 
tain Coal & Lumber Co., of Harlan, has aleo purchased 


timber lands on Martin's Fork 


a 
Pole Stock 


Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine in varied sizes 





Let us know your needs 
with the view of estab- 
lishing permanent sources 
of supply. 


Trenton [_umber (Company 

Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
JACKSON, MISS. 

Yard & Shed Stocks,R.R.Material & Timbers. 








R. BATSON, Pres. W. H. HATTEN, Vice-Pres. 
N. P. HATTEN, Sec. - Treas. 


Southern Lumber 
& Timber 
Company 


Manufacturers 





















Our Specialties: 
Barge, Car and 
Railroad Material 


up to 76 feet long. 


HILLSDALE, MISS. 








Bh Tah Meston 9 Go. Oo. > 
ay - Cum bet, 


YELLOW PINE 
txoneme =6=6vd LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 











$$ 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Care 


Tims E B. Quinn, 





YELLOW 
PINE 


Ackerman, 
semana 















Frank Spangler, ‘iississir 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
— 











The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 


JACKGON, mI6S. 


Strietlya TRANSIT No Competitor to 
Yellow Pine Planing MI the Wholesaler 


Can bere 1'4 of 2 tack bole te square timber ap to 22 leet ie length. 
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DOLLY” 


Every “SECURITY” Silo sale means $60.00 
to $270.00 worth of lumber—vlus the profit on 
the fixtures. Many SECURITY dealers sell 
from 10 to 60 silos every year. 


Son, S t Silo 
ecurl yY Fixtures 
make best silo for lumber dealers. Best door, 
Best anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS FOR 
LEAST MONEY. Now is timeto start. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So.LaSalle St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH 














Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany -2 Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
43 Wall St., New York City 743 Cottage Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


1634 McCormick Building, : 
Chicago, Ill. Johnstown, Pa. 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia,. Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

















. Lumber 

ellow Pine tm-. 
Ties and 

pony herr} Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


senate gag PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


- WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Coast Export Situation 

San Francisco, Cauir., Jan, 17.—Fir export orders 
placed thus far this year have been very light, but 
there is considerable inquiry. It is impossible for the 
Coast mills to furnish the large percentage of clear 
being asked for at the present time. Possibly the per- 
centage can be increased in a month when new logs 
come in. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, shipped offshore 
about 34,000,000 feet of redwood during 1919, largely 
to Australia and New Zealand. France and the United 
Kingdom took some lumber, and South America 5,000,- 
000 feet of ties. There are orders on hand for about 
10,000,000 feet of lumber for 1920 shipments. The 
“G" List has been issued and prices are tending up- 
ward. Mills are not anxious to sell export ahead. 

H. A. Sloan, manager of the new boxeallepartment of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation and Export Co., this city, 
states that inquiries have opened up from a number of 
foreign countries. They are drafting their schedules 
of specifications, prices, grading rules etc. It is re 
ported that, with the housing problem coming up in 
Europe, Scandinavian lumber is advancing in price. 
So it looks as if Pacific coast spruce lumber and box 
shook may -have a good opening in the European 
market. 

The offshore freight market is quite firm, with rates 
unchanged at recent quotations. The supply of lum- 
ber tonnage is still inadequate, altho there has been 
some improvement. . Offshore freight rates from Pa- 
cific coast ports are about as follows: To Sydney, 
$37.50; to Melbourne, $42.50; to direct port in Chile, 
$35; to China and Japan, $35; to South Africa, $55; 
to United Kingdom, $55. 





Industrial Reconstruction in Poland 


What effect the lifting during the last week of the 
trade ban which the Allies have maintained against 
Soviet Russia will have..on the economic and indus- 
trial situation in.that’ country. can not at this early 
stage be prophesied. It seems likely, however, that 
this step, which in some_quarters is interpreted as a 
first peace offer to the Bolsheviki, will lead to a 
gradual resumption of vital Russian industries and of 
foreign trade in such products as Europe stands most 
in need of and is especially interested in securing 
—foremost among which is wood from the great Rus- 
sian forests. It has been stated by various authorities 
that even after order has superseded the present Rus- 
sian industrial chaos-it will take anywhere from three 
to seven years before the lumber industry there can 
be put into such shape as again to make its product 
an article of world commerce. Lack of really authorita- 
tive information on this subject, however, makes specu- 
lation in this direction extremely dangerous; but a 
fact that must be recognized is that even if Russia 
will not figure in the foreign lumber trade during the 
next few years, liberated Poland, with its great and 
valuable forest resources, will. 

Bidding as it does for an important share of the 
lumber trade*in Europe, temporarily taking the place 
of Russia and after the latter country’s reéntrance 
into the field its formidable competitor, the American 
lumberman’s interest is more or less centered on Poland 
and on its industrial activities. The “Polish Economic 
Bulletin,”..a Government publication, has in recent 
issues carried a series of articles under the caption 
“The Program of Poland,” which contains a mis- 
cellany of information regarding the industrial recon- 
struction in the new republic and regarding its forest 
wealth and lumbering possibilities. -The following 
excerpts from these articles give a general view of the 
present situation in that country: 

Poland, under exceptionally onerous conditions, has 
again been created a sovereign State, and when it set- 
tles down to the possession of all the territories which 


it justly claims it bids fair to be the strongest and 


most interesting, economically, of all the States of 
Eastern Hurope..; Its immense forests, its supplies of 
liquid petroleum, its textiles, its coal, iron, salt, lead 
and zinc, the great possibilities lying before it in the 
future all eombine to attract the closest attention 
from business men. : 
Poland Reconstructing Her Economic Order 

Poland is addressing herself with great vigor and 
assiduity to the task of reconstructing her economic 
order.. She has set up Government departments to 
deal with the trade, indust and commerce of. the 
country, and she has founded two special ministries, 
one of Public Works and e other of Labor and 
Social Welfare. These important ministries are at 
present kept exceedingly busy as the arrival of raw 
materials’ causes’ Polish industries to be restarted, 
thus enabling the two departments to work together 
in decreasing the number of ‘the unemployed and also 
in absorbing the surplus of labor, swollen to big figures 
by the returning refugees. 

The program of public works is an imposing one. 
It includes the banking of the Vistula, the dredging 
and deepening of its channels; railway, canal and 
road construction, and other elaborate plans for works 
which most 5 read over a period of from ten to twenty 
years. * Foreign firms’ of contractors are being asked 
to tendtr’ for these’ important schemes, Poland will 
supply the timber, because the total area of forest 
land in United Poland before the war was 31,200 
square miles, without counting the eastern territories 
which are at present under Polish administration. 

Reconstruction Is Extensive and Difficult 

Poland has suffered more than most of the belligerent 
countries during the war, declares the bulletin, and 
consequently the task of reconstruction is made corre- 
spondingly extensive and difficult. To illustrate the 
immensity of destruction of Polish industry during 
the war detailed statistics are given, showing the 
number of workmen employed and tonnage produced in 
the chief industries during 1913, and percentages there- 


of in 1918, the last year of the war. According to 
these statistics the lumber industry in 1913 employed 
13,051 workmen and produced 56,210 tons, while |; 
1918 it employed 20 percent of that number of work 
men and produced only 10 percent of the 1913 tonnage. 
This comparison shows that not only was there a 
great decrease in manpower but also that individua! 
output was cut by exactly one-half. Likewise in th: 
pulp and paper industry, which in 1913 employed 10.- 
427 workmen and produced 28,150 tons, and in 1918 
25 and 15 percent, respectively, of these totals. 

Statistics show, however, that since the armistice 
there has been a continuous and encouraging decrease 
of unemployment. Thus, there are at this time 12,000 
men engaged in forestry and lumbering; compared with 
13,051 in 1913 and approximately 2,600 in 1918. In 
the pulp and paper industry 2,500 men are at present 
engaged ; in railway construction 10,000 men; in the 
building industry 10,000 men; in rebuilding damaged 
property 45,000 men, and on public works 60,000 
men. The number of unemployed will decrease rapidly 
with the increasing supply of coal from Upper Silesia, 
the establishment of regular shipments to Danzig, and 
the importation of raw materials, agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery of all kinds necessary for mobiliz- 
ing Polish industry. 


The Forest Resources of Poland 


Referring particularly to the Polish forest resources 
and lumber industry, the bulletin says: 


Poland was formerly renowned for her rich for- 
ests, and the abundance of timber appeared to be in- 
exhaustible. During the years of German and Austrian 
occupation, Germans were engaged in extensive cutting 
and clearing of forests, mostly in the eastern provinces 
of United Poland. The only available statistics which 
refer to Congress Kingdom state that the Germans, 
from seven estates alone, have exported 47,000 wagon- 
loads of timber. The requisitions were carried out 
only in those parts of Poland which were under Rus- 
sian domination ; in the Polish provinces of Germany, 
such as Posnania, West Prussia, Olsztyn and Opole 
(Silesia), the forests were not damaged; on the con- 
trary, owing to the rational forestry administration 
and State protection, the area of forests showed a 
tendency to increase. 

The largest forests are situated in the northeast cor- 
ner of Congress Kingdom, and are exclusively pine for- 
ests. On the Prussian frontier there are also large 
wooded areas of pines, firs and oak trees. The largest 
Galician forests are in the Carpathians, and the quality 
of the timber, either for building and industrial uses 
or for.ship construction, is of quite superior quality. 

There are 177 sawmills in Congress Kingdom. That 
part of Poland exported to Russia 50 to 75 percent of 
her total production of manufactured wooden goods. 
Galicia possessed, in 1910, 194 steam sawmills, and 
464 sawmills turned by waterpower, with a total of 
1,317 saws. 


Horsepower and Water Communications 


Speaking of the natural advantages to the lumber 
industry, the bulletin continues: 


In Galicia water courses have a pronounced incline 
and form a gigantic and cheap source of energy. In 
that Polish province a permanent force of 500,000 
horsepower could easily be obtained by utilizing the 
tributaries of the Vistula, Dniestr and Prut. Poland 
has a splendid system of waterways, and if only all 
her rivers are properly regulated, and four canals— 
Krolewski (Dniepr-Bug system), Oginski (Dniepr- 
Niemen system), Bertshinsky (West Dwina and 
Dniepr), and the Bromberg—Should be put in proper 
order, Poland will have one of the best water com- 
munications in the world. 


American Lumber-on Argentinian Markets 


Some weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pub- 
lished a few letters from South American corre- 
spondents, written in answer to this paper’s inquiries 
into reports that Parana pine from Brazil threatened 
to make inroads into the importation, into Argentina 
particularly, of American softwoods. The previous let- 
ters repudiated any such possibility, declaring that the 
American exporter has no competition to fear from the 
greatly inferior Parana pine, and went into the sub- 
ject so fully as to make unnecessary any further com- 
ments. But the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has just re- 
ceived a belated letter on this same subject from Wil- 
bert L. Bonney, American Consul at Rosario, Argen- 
tina, which altho repeating information previously pro- 
vided contains a few statements as to prevailing con- 
ditions on the Argentinian lumber market and sug- 
gesting future competition from Canada, interesting 
enough to warrant its publication. 

Mr. Bonney’s letter follows : 


I can not confirm reports that the sale of American 
lumber on the Argentinian market is interfered with 
because of the influx of pine from Brazil which is be- 
ginning to replace it; on the contrary, American pitch 
pine can not be replaced by Brazilian lumber. The lat- 
ter warps and twists to such an extent that it can not 
be us for interior woodwork, sash, doors, blinds, 
boats, shifting boards, bulkheads, wagons etc. 

Building in the Rosario district has been almost 
suspended for several years, owing to the high 
price ef materials and other causes, and of course 
the demand for pitch pine and other American 
woods has not been as large as normally. How- 
ever, there has been a shortage at times, and a 
demand so urgent that numerous cablegrams were sent 
urging shipments even at maximum freights. Several 
cargoes have recently arrived direct to Rosario, and 
the supply of American lumber is now plentiful, with 
declining prices. Building has not revived as yet, 
and must probably await lower prices for materials 
and more favorable economic conditions. 

Frame buildings here are very exceptional, but in 
building the demand for American lumber is for floors, 
frames and interior finish, and a multitude of minor 
uses in connection with railways, shops, mills, planta- 
tions, tanks etc. No apprehension is entertained as to 
serious competition from Brazilian pine as long as 
American prices can be kept at reasonable figures. 
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Any real competition, it ls believed, would come from 
Canada, 


Prepares for a Big Business 

Re.tineonaM, Wasn., Jan, 17.—In preparation for 
expansion in the cargo trade the Puget Sound Saw- 
mille & Shingle Co, is enlarging its wharves so that it 
ean accommodate three vessels at one time, instead 
of a single vessel, as now. The extension will be 100 
by 100 feet and will be completed within thirty days. 
This company foresees a big development in cargo 
business, into which it entered a year or so ago by 
making shipments to California. It will soon ship 
a cargo to Sydney and is now cutting unusually large 
timbers for shipment to Japan, where they will be 
resawed. The timbers square 24x24 and 18xi8 inches 
and are from 24 to 40 feet long. They will be shipped 
to Seattle by scow and there transferred to Japanese 
liners. 


This company will resume operation Jan. 19 after a 
closedown enforced by car shortage. It reports cars 
scarce, but Sales Manager M. A. Wyman looks for an 
improvement both in cars and bottoms in the near 
future. 


The Condition of the Charter Market 


According to Cornish & Co., New York City, the 
fall cargo steamer market is steady. Tonnage offer- 
ings are light. Rates for single trip and charter boats 
are steady to firm. Chartering business in the offshore 
trades was limited and there is a moderate demand 
for additional tonnage. Orders are principally from 
shippers and from West India and South American 
ports. Rates are holding steady and the supply of 
vessels is sufficient for current requirements. It is 
announced that the Norwegian bark Charles Racine 
has been chartered to carry lumber from the Gulf to 
the River Plate at $35. 














SPOKANE, WASH., Jan, 17.—“The increased number 
of inquiries for plans for homes and garages indicates 
an increase in business for us during 1920,” stated 
Frank C. Kendall, manager of the retail yards of the 


Potlatch Lumber Co. “Our sales were lighter in 1919 
than in any previous year, but we are confidently look- 
ing for a good year in 1920. While it is too early now 
to make much of a prophecy regarding the crops in the 
Palouse country, word from the retail yards is that the 
farmers are optimistic, believing that the snow we have 
already had will mean considerable moisture. I do not 
look for much of a change in prices of lumber, altho 
the car situation is very bad. The railroad men do not 
seem to be making any frantic efforts to get us cars. 
After March 1, when the railroads go back to the 
private owners, there may be a little competition which 
will result in the lumbermen getting better service.” 

“The F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co. had a very good 
year in 1919 in spite of the crop failure in the Big 
Bend country, where we operate seven retail yards,” 
stated J. H. Ehrmanntraut, secretary. “The crops in 
the Okanogan district, where we have five yards, were 
good and our business was fine in that section. The 
Big Bend country is likely to have a good year’s busi- 
ness in 1920 as the indications now are the worst in 
years. The last three years at this season, the pros- 
pects have been excellent, but the crops turned out 
very poorly. This time the indications are poor, and 
the crops may be a success; anyway that’s the way we 
are hoping.” 

Kenneth Ross, in charge of the lumber department of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., passed thru Spokane 
last Saturday on his way to California, where he is 
going for his health. He may also take a trip to 
Honolulu before returning to Montana. 

J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary of the Inland Empire 
Employers’ Association, was the guest of honor last 
Saturday at a banquet given by the directors of the 
association. A handsome purse with a substantial 
token therein of the personal regard of the directors 
was presented to him on their behalf by J. P. McGold- 
rick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. Toasts 
were responded to by E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, man- 
ager of the Phoenix Lumber Co.; Huntington Taylor, 
of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, and others. Mr. Reynolds also is secretary of 
the Timber Products Manufacturers. 

Lumbermen of Spokane have taken an active in- 
terest in the “Thrift Week” campaign which includes 
one day when the “Own Your Own Home” idea will 
be advanced by all the business organizations of the 
city. 

Orders for as many as one hundred men have been 
received in one day by the employment office of the 
Timber Products Manufacturers from logging camps 
and sawmills in this district. In the 6-week period 
since the opening of the office to Jan. 1, 2,090 men 
were sent to the woods, according to Joe Adams, in 
charge. Orders have been received in large numbers of 
late, indicating increased production in the camps and 
mills. e 

L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co.,. who recently moved his headquarters to 
Spokane from St. Paul, held a conference last Friday 
and Saturday with the district sales managers of the 
company. Since the incorporation of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., under the laws of Washington, the sales 
managers of several of the large lumber companies 
have severed their connections with the companies and 
have become district sales managers for the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. They continue to be located at the 
same mills but now are members of the staff of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. The following conferred with 
Mr. Case: R. E. Irwin, of Boise; Paul M. Lachmund, 
of Potlatch; J. M. Montgomery, of Sandpoint; D. M. 
Palmer, of Bonners Ferry; L. R. McCoy, of Coeur 
d’Alene; R. W. Hunt, of Everett, and S. P. Johns, of 
Snoqualmie Falls. Mr. Irwin formerly was with the 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co.; Mr. Lachmund was with 
the Potlatch Lumber Co.; Mr. Montgomery, the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co. ; Mr. Palmer, the Bonners Ferry Lum- 
ber Co.; Mr. McCoy, the Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co.; Mr. Hunt, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and Mr. 
Johns, the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. 

Organization of a home financing corporation in 
Spokane to assist purchasers in paying contractors 
cash for new homes is recommended by the special com- 
mittee of the chamber of commerce which submitted its 
report this week. 

The Davenport Hotel, Spokane, is famed thruout 
the nation for taking care of every need of its guests. 
It was no wonder that Irving 8. Cobb in writing in the 
Saturday Hvening Post of his experiences on his lec- 
ture tour, referred to the Davenport and also the Hotel 


Utah, Salt Lake City, as being the two best hotels in 
cities of their size in the United States. This praise 
is well merited, for the Davenport aims to anticipate 
the wants of its patrons. An innovation is a little 
pasteboard to which a silken cord is attached for hang- 
ing on the door knob, on the outside, that is now 
found in every room, and on this pasteboard is printed 
the following notice: “Do not disturb. This card, 
placed over the knob on the outside of room door, will 
indicate the occupant’s wish for undisturbed rest or 
privacy. Not even telegrams will be delivered while 
this card is on the door, unless the office is instructed 
to the contrary. Telephone department will tempor- 
arily suspend service also, if so requested. Please re- 
move card from door when usual service may be re- 
sumed.” Every traveler will appreciate this oppor- 
tunity, especially when arriving at the hotel late Sat- 
urday night and wanting to have a much needed rest 
Sunday morning and not be bothered by chambermaids, 
bell boys and telephone messages. This is but another 
indication of the thoughtfulness of the management 
of the Davenport Hotel. 

Capt. John Humbird, of Sandpoint, Idaho, manager 
of the Humbird Lumber Co. at that place and one of 
Idaho’s most distinguished soldiers, is being seriously 
discussed as a democratic gubernatorial possibility at 
Boise, the capital of, Idaho, according to word brought 
by Assessor Reed, of Bonners Ferry, Idaho, who re- 
turned recently from the assessors’ annual convention 
at Boise. As a private citizen, altho still in his early 
30s, he has for years occupied responsible executive 
positions. Also it is urged for him that his private 
means put him beyond the need of the position, which 
should be a recommendation, it is said. 


Expects Urgent Demand for Western Lumber 


Missovu.ta, Mont., Jan. 17.—“The country has never 
heard such music as it will this spring when the saws 
and hammers of hundreds of thousands of builders 
commence operation,” said William L. Hall, senior 
member of the timber brokers’ firm of Hall & Kellogg, 
of Chicago, a visitor in Missoula this week. “The 
United States will see a great wave of home building 
passing over the entire nation, as there is a pressing 
need of a million homes and 10,000,000 people are liv- 
ing under unfavorable conditions because of the short- 
age of dwelling places,” said Mr. Hall. 

“The only drawback to this building boom is the fact 
that stocks of manufactured lumber have been reduced 
greatly, almost depleted, and this shortage of lumber 
material will affect building operations considerably. 
This is an opportune time for lumber operators to 
plan their best efforts for the coming season, as the 
situation is unusually favorable, with the great de- 
mand, the high prices and the small supply of lumber. 

“In the East the operators find it difficult to pro- 
duce the quantity needed, and therefore the eastern 
demand for western lumber is growing tremendously. 
Wholesale lumber dealers east of the Mississippi now 
have from 25 to 70 percent of western lumber in their 
stocks,” 











JAY EDWIN WILDER, a lumberman, well known 
in the Pacific Northwest, died at Auburn, ash., 
Jan. 13, after an illness of a month. He had been 
a resident of Auburn ten years. A widow, daughter, 
brother and sister survive. 





PATRICK MOYNEHAN, one of the early day 
Adirondack lumbermen, died recently at the age 
of 73, following an illness of several months, at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. Mr. Moynehan, in the course of 
an eventful life, rose from the rank of penniless 
immigrant to that of owner of an estate of over a 
million dollars. He was associated in his early 
days with George Underwood, former head of the 
International Paper Co., and with John Ander- 
son, another of the successful Adirondack oper- 
ators. While Mr. Moynehan had engaged later in 
other lines, operating a chain of stores and han- 
dling a large real estate business, the bulk of 
his fortune was won in the lumber business. His 
oatnes aan holds large timber tracts in the Adi- 
rondacks., 





American business men travelling in Holland 
report that that country is in a very prosperous 
condition, with better food than in the other 
continental European countries. Export prohibi- 
tions are gradually being lifted. 
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Gills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. O, 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L, C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


GEO. C. FAIRCHILD...............-+-- Piattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PI q DE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 

















We Want 
to Buy— 


8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 

8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Sap Gum. 

4-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 

















{ MR. WHOLESALER, 
Our Specialty is 


Y% and % CEILING 
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BEVEL SIDING 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
CRICHTON 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U.S.A. 








MOBILE, ALA. 





LUMBER CO. 
a 





iomesn Short Leaf 
Yellow Pine 
Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 


a, Hull, (Tesaks) Ala. 








TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 








Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 








i oe TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa District. 
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Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 








9G Our Service is Prompt. ia 
Let us prove it today. 
Rumley-Allison WoSiés.2 


Ainsalecs Lumber Company 


Northern Sales Office 420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
ee = =—" 








O Sausty Customers 


who are particular asto quality, 
millwork and grades by show- 
ing them the superiority of our 


e Flooring 
(tee N.C. Pine giz 
eines 





Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"nicumonp, va" 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Lag C PINE CYPRESS 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 

















Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


New York City 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
*‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 

















CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 


coe Yellow Pine Lumber 


Shingles in 
and Piling up to 100 feet 


straight or 
mixed cars. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 19.—A little more encouragement has been 
offered manufacturers of hardwoods, in that there 
has been a slight improvement in conditions favoring 
the expansion of their output last week, but this change 
is confined to sections and is far from general, even 
over limited territory. In the meantime there has been 
an increased urgency to the demand, which it is 
wholly impossible to meet except in slight measure, 
and consequently prices are so strong that many sellers 
are reluctant to report them, so extravagant do they 
seem. 

There does not appear anything in the situation to 
warrant expectation of a cHange to a lower level, and 
certainly manufacturers and distributers, as well as 
consumers, do not look for it inside the next six 
months, for all lumber that can be delivered is being 
taken eagerly, and more contracts could be made every 
day for future shipments than can be guaranteed on 
the present basis of production, and for any price that 
is asked. Many architects are making their prelim- 
inary estimates on a basis of even higher prices than 
now prevail. 

Emphasis is given the increase in the manufacture 
of wall board in this city by the closing of a contract 
last week by Christian Schjetnan, of Chapala, Mexice, 
president of the Compania de Fomento de Chapala, for 
enough of that material to construct one hundrea 
bungalows of the stucco type. He says the material 
is well suited for the climate of his section and is be- 
coming more and more popular, as the mercury seldom 
falls below 70 in winter or rises above 85 in summer. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 20.—There has been no let up in the demand 
for lumber, especially the best grades, and stocks are 
still short, manufacturers reporting that it is a hard 
matter to fill all orders. Many jobbers are hunting 
high and low for supplies. Many inquiries are coming 
in. Manufacturers say that buyers are not so con- 
cerned about prices as they are about getting their 
ordérs filled promptly. Furniture manufacturers are 
in the market for considerable lumber, as they have 
been for the last several weeks and local factories 
have been buying more liberally ‘than for several 
years past and have paid little or no attention to the 
rising prices of lumber. 

Evansville faces a serious house shortage, due to the 
fact that building has been below normal here for the 
last several years. With the building of several new 
industrial plants the problem of housing the addi- 
tional employees will become a grave one. “I think 
that industrial companies should build houses for 
their workmen and if possible sell them on the easy 
payment plan,” said Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, 
hardwood lumber manufacturers. He says there is no 
question but that a large number of homes must be 
built in Evansville this year. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 19.—The hardwood market is still advancing 
and members of the trade say that they see nothing to 
prevent still higher levels. Production is extremely 
limited, stocks are smaller than they have been at 
any other time since the hardwood lumber industry 
assumed its present large proportions, and demand 
shows very little, if any, sign of a let-up. Quotations 
are materially higher than they were a week ago. All 
hardwood items are in demand and there are ready 
outlets for all grades and thicknesses. 

The lowlands thruout the Memphis territory are 
covered with water and the same condition obtains in 
all of the lower valley. It is practically impossible to 
handle logs by means of teams where there is so much 
surface water and even the ox is playing out as a 
means of handling timber in the usual way. Tractors 
are being employed and it is agreed by those who are 
using these that they are giving an excellent account 
of themselves. But even the use of tractors is fail- 
ing to give anything like an adequate supply of timber 
for the mills and production is extremely light even 
for this time of year. More mills are closed down 
now for lack of logs in the Memphis territory than 
at the end of 1919 and predictions are that an even 
greater number will go out of commission in the next 
few weeks if there is not material change for the 
better. 

The Jorgensen-Bennett Manufacturing Co. has 
awarded contract for the construction of a new planing 
mill and dry kiln that will practically double its output 
in that particular department. Mr. Jorgensen says 
that these additions are being made because of the 
large increase in milling-in-transit business growing 
out of the transit arrangements recently secured for 
Memphis by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion. 

Real estate men of Memphis are throwing all of 
their energies into the “Buy-a-Home Week” with a 
view to making this campaign more successful here 
than in any other city in the country. Four-minute 
men are addressing gatherings at theaters, moving 
picture houses and other places of assembly and are 
explaining “facts and figures” in connection with the 
qwning of a home as compared with rental. 

J. A. Hamilton, Ontario, Calif., has recently com- 
pleted organization of the American Art Wood Co. 
here, according to the Journal, official organ of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce. It is capitalized at 
$50,000 and has temporary quarters with Nickey 
Brothers (Inc.), East Memphis. The company is 


treating lumber and veneers by a process designed to 
insure permanence of original colors. 


It is planned 






later to establish facilities of its own. Mr. Hamilton 
is head of the company while James R. Taylor, of 
Memphis, is active manager. 

Fred Ferguson, until recently buyer of southern 
hardwoods for the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincin- 
nati, is now looking for space in which to open offices 
for Maley & Wertz, of Evansville, Ind. He resigned 
his former position to become manager for the latter 
at Memphis. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 20.—Nearly the entire State of Wisconsin ex- 
perienced a heavy snowfall, which set in Sunday night 
and continued thru Monday, turning into a drizzle 
Tuesday morning. The change in the weather was 
more noticeable in the southern section, reports from 
the North indicating that temperatures remain cold 
and favorable to logging. The snowfall, however, has 
hampered work in the woods as well as the transpor- 
tation of logs to mills. 

The attention of the retail lumber trade of the 
State is now turning toward the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which will be held Feb. 17, 18 and 19 at the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. Secretary Don 8S. Mont- 
gomery reports that his correspondence of recent days 
indicates that the sessions will be the best attended 
in the history of the association, due to the unusual 
interest manifested by the retailers in discussions of 
the many perplexing problems confronting the trade 
at this time. 

By the middle of last week nearly every large sawmill 
in the North resumed operations for the new season, 
many of them installing full night shifts as well. While 
labor remains short, probably the biggest problem of 
mill owners is to keep an adequate supply of logs 
coming in from the woods. The railroad traffic situa- 
tion continues unfavorable, it being difficult to obtain 
sufficient cars for log hauling, and also for shipping 
out the manufactured product. This winter so far 
has been favorable to woods work and loggers generally 
report that a very satisfactory input is being accom- 
plished, considering the labor handicap. The wages 
of workers all along the line are at the highest point 
on record and subjected to steady advances to obtain 
and retain men, which with other steadily increasing 
expenses, assures extreme firmness in lumber prices 
for some time. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 21.—The hardwood market has reached a 
point where wholesalers are practically put out of 
business. They frankly state that they do not ex- 
pect to be a factor in the game until there is some 
sort of a market than can be depended upon and the 
mills are able to accumulate stocks. Most of the 
wholesalers are depending altogether upon the plants 
for the outputs of which they have contracted or for 
which they act as sales agents. 

Quartered white oak has sold for the remarkable 
figure of $350 a thousand, while the formerly despised 
sap gum that went begging at $20 a thousand two 
years ago is now bringing $90 a thousand. 

Bad weather has prevented many of the hardwood 
mills from reaching anything like maximum produc- 
tion, regardless of the expense they have gone to in 
that direction. It is believed by many lumbermen 
that if prices settle around anything like present 
figures, many more southern pine timber holding con- 
cerns will begin manufacturing hardwood. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan, 19.—The industrial situation in lumber circles 
in the cities of Menominee and Marinette has been 
somewhat disturbed, altho in Marinette it is now 
tranquil. The strikes at the J. W. Wells mill and the 
Thompson-Wells mill in Menominee are still unset- 
tled. Many of the workmen have gone to other places 
to work. ° 

Fred Messenger and Walter Rasmussen are partners 
in a lath mill in Oconto. They expect to be,cutting in a 
week. The mill will have a capacity of 40,000 a day. 
Jackpine, of which they have a considerable supply, 
will be used for a time, after which other woods will 
be used. 

It was reported late today that John Thompson, 
of the Thompson-Wells Co., of Menominee, has sold the 
company’s logs to H. F. Below, of this city, and that 
the mill in Menominee would not be run owing to the 
continued labor disturbance. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 21.—Buffalo building permits last week num- 
bered thirty-seven, with total costs of $195,100. The 
trade has been interfered with by the. severe weather, 
temperatures having been below normal and as much 
snow falling to date as for the whole of last winter. 

Cc. W. Bodge, of the Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co., and 
L. N. Whissell, of the lumber company bearing his 
name, left here last week for New Orleans on a busi- 
ness trip. They were joined en route by G. W. Foster, 
representative of the Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co. at 
Columbus, Ohio, and J. B. Southard, of the Southard 
Lumber Co., Crossville, Tenn. 

A probability of higher prices on Canadian lumber 
arises from the proposal of the Government to adopt 
a policy of reforestation and to raise the dues paid by 
lumbermen, in order to obtain more revenue from the 
forests. It is felt by the Government that some lum- 
bermen have capitalized the franchises granted them on 
easy terms. The fixed crown dues are as a rule $2 a 
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thousand feet on all saw log timber, but leases are 
granted on the amount of the additional bonus offered. 

Clark W. Hurd, president of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, who was last week elected a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was interviewed by one of the 
local papers, along with the other new directors, as 
to what should be done by the chamber for the good 
of the city. Mr. Hurd said that the civic center propo- 
sition is absolutely essential to the betterment of Buf- 
falo and that another condition that should be 
remedied is the canal shipping proposition. Buffalo 
was built around the Erie Canal, he said, and he be- 
lieves it should be taken out of Government control. 
Working in conjunction with the railroads as it does, 
the rates are fixed by them and at the present time 
time they are prohibitive. 

The “Own Your Home” campaign is being carried out 
here this week by addresses by thrift workers in vari- 
ous factories. Members of the Buffalo Real Estate 
Association are pointing out the advantages of owning 
a home and a speakers’ class has been organized for 
the purpose. 

Reports from the Pacific coast say that the present 
short car supply will continue and probably grow 
worse until early spring, so that the trade east will 
have to depend upon stocks on the way or collected 
in the central West. Buffalo dealers in that trade say 
that it is not going to be possible to obtain much of 
this lumber by the Panama Canal route, as vessels are 
so scarce. For these reasons the prices are strong. 

It looks as tho the recent report of 70,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods here would need correction before spring, 
as the amount appears to be increasing. All the yards 
are taking new lumber and some of the larger ones 
have so many cars on hand that they have difficulty 
in unloading them, as men are scarce and the weather 
is bad. 

H. A. Plumley and Herbert Hill were in attendance 
at the annual meeting of the salesmen of the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co., which was held at the company’s 
southern mills in Memphis and Little Rock. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 19.—Building permits showed improvement 
during the week and supply men claim that the win- 
ter is so mild that there hasn’t been much let up except 
in residence work. Pine and other building materials 
are very scarce, one jobber reporting on Monday that 
four large mills had withdrawn prices that day, being 
out of the market for business. 


In the hardwood trade everything is active, with 
mills reporting slightly better production in the South, 
as more mills are managing to secure logs and get 
started. 


The Louisville Hardwood Club at its meeting Jan. 
13 decided to meet every other week until further 
notice, due to the fact that there isn’t much of im- 
portance coming up for discussion, and everyone is so 
busy that they haven’t time to attend regular meet- 
ings each week. 


R. R. May, sales manager for the Stimson Lumber 
Co., Owensboro, Ky., is in Louisville for a few days in 
connection with the arrival of an eight-pound daughter, 
Miss Dorothy May. 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOUSTON, TEX., DISTRICT 


Jan. 19.—The continued orgy of price boosting ap- 
parently is not affected by a visibly better car supply 
at mill points. Values still show an altitudinous 
ambition that has no definite terminal and open cars 
especially help the situation to some extent, in con- 
trast with the scarcity in recent weeks due to the 
moving of the sugar cane crop and the coal strike. At 
points in this territory open cars are more plentiful 
than box cars, but this to a marked degree is offset 
by low stocks everywhere and the wet condition of 
such lumber as is available, due to widespread, unin- 
terrupted rains for several days. A brighter aspect to 
conditions is found in generally plentiful and con- 
tented labor. But in some respects the manufacturer, 
in the language of a prominent local lumberman, is 
“between the devil and the deep blue sea.” He 
gathers some consolation from the eager demand of re- 
tailers, who clamor for lumber at the high prevalent 
prices, and that trade is limited only by transportation 
difficulties and scarcity of stock in shipping condition. 
Wet weather has hampered logging woefully and even 
with immediate dry weather normal logging could not 
be resumed under three weeks. 

A definable market is nonexistent because of the 
rapid price changes, all upward. Some items, like 
1x8 and 1x10 No. 1 common and B&better finish, have 
advanced as much as $20 a thousand within the last 
few weeks. There is a lively demand for 1x4, 1x6, 
1x8 and 1x10 No. 1 common, that comes from the 
railroads. Dimension has not advanced in propor- 
tion to inch stock, nor has it since the spectacular 
upward movement began. The market is bare of floor- 
ing and B&better finish, at any price; the seller, if he 
had either, could name his price and it would be 
snapped up. Some flooring, vertical grain, has sold at 
pe mill at $105 and a like figure has applied on some 

nish, 

Following its annual meeting Jan. 13, the Lumber- 
men’s National Bank of Houston announced the elec- 
tion of a directorate in which the names of the follow- 
ing well known lumbermen appear: A. C. Abell, S. F. 
Carter, jr., E. L. Crain, Lynch Davidson, Thomas C, 
Spencer, J. M. West... 

J. W. Derby, president of the Derby Lumber Co., 
Monterrey, Mexico, is one of that minority who take a 
calmly hopeful view of present conditions in the re: 
public to the south. While in Houston early last 
week he declared that the popular impression of “dis- 
turbed” Mexican affairs was much exaggerated and 
that the prevailing unrest affects only a comparatively 
small area of the country. He characterized current 
demand, especially from oil and mining interests, as 
good, said that business affairs generally in his and 





adjoining sections of Mexico are excellent, and he be- 
lieved that the future of that country was radically 
more hopeful than is generally thought. 

E. C. Gause, of Memphis, Tenn., representing Russe 
& Burgess (Inc.), and G. K. Farber, English repre 
sentative of that firm, with headquarters in London, 
were visitors in Houston last week and placed orders 
for hardwoods for export. Among other visitors were 
B. J. Wilkins, general sales agent of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and Hubert E. 
Ratliff, Dallas, Tex., who has been appointed Texas 
sales agent in place of E. C. Bower, resigned. 

The office, warehouse and finish shed of the South- 
land Lumber Co., at Pharr, Tex., were damaged by fire 
Jan. 12. The loss is covered by insurance and prepar- 
ations are under way to repair the damage. In the 
meantime the plant is in full operation. 

As president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston, 
L. J. Boykin, vice president and general manager of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of Texas, has tele- 
graphed an invitation to the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers to accept an informal reception by the 
clubs on the association’s southern trip following its 
annual and tendering the club’s services on the pro- 
posed trip to Galveston. 


EXPLAINS WESTERN PINES SCARCITY 

PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 17.—A comparative table 
of shipment and cut of western pine for the 
months of November, 1918, and November, 1919, 
has been prepared in the office of Secretary-man- 
ager A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Fifty-one mills reported as 
compared with forty-six last year. Nine reported 
no cut this year, as compared with eight a year 




















ago. Following is the comparative table: 
1918 1919——— 
Cars Feet Oars ‘eet 
ee 129 2,858,065 233 5,981,232 
Monten? ..5 2604s 470 11,659,231 359 9,133,332 
Oregon .......... 138 3,501,108 176 .407,816 
Washington ... 117 2,667,248 108 2,657,652 
North Dakota. . 42 1,070,158 107 2,854,969 
South Dakota.. 89 2,277,546 225 6,141,640 
Minnesota ....... 124 3,296,182 466 12,576,587 
Wisconsin ........ 217 5,475,398 309 8,084,132 
as 124 3,294,309 386 10,338,163 
J | rere 280 7,173,568 401 10,680,973 
I 364-63 «5%. «.4 19 60,204 46 »225,9: 
Nebraska ........ 96 2,530,406 247 6,394,525 
, eee 31 701,82 90 2,510,689 
Colorado ........- 67 1,778,837 95 2,443,343 
eee 56 1,447,548 91 2,326,630 
(ae 54 1,567,256 46 ,245,495 
Michigan ........ 132 3,470,823 220 5,890,287 
Sy SR EN 97 2,537,088 127 3,562,374 
ee es 40 1,146,006 34 . 
Atlantic coast States 446 11,925,407 539 14,401,411 
Other eastern States 120 3,121,483 105 2,796,465 
CRN. Se canst oe ds vecaws ges 232,714 
Oklahoma & Texas 5 143,317 23 653,987 
Ne PEE vacccuce qaveceues 25,096 
2,893 74,102,966 4,442 117,471,741 
1918 1919 
(38 mills) (42 mills) 
D> een 90,078,211 110,525,171 
Shipments less than cut..... 15,975,245 .ccccecss- 
Shipments more than cut.... ......++- 6,946,570 
PRICES 


Normal Above Below 
The figures in the various columns 
indicate the relation of prices 
to those prevailing the previous 
month and number of mills re- 


POTTING «2. ccc ccccccccnwcccs 8 31 1 
INQUIRIES 
The figures in the various columns 
indicate volume of inquiries as 
compared with last month and 
number of mills reporting. ..... 12 28 0 





HYMENEAL 


GREGORY-McMILLAN. Miss Kathleen McMil- 
lan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. McMillan, of 
St. Maries, Idaho, was married on Wednesday, 
Jan. 14, to Charles A. Gregory, associated with 
Fulton Cook in the cedar pole business at_ St. 
Maries. After a trip to the coast, Mr. and -Mrs, 
Gregory will be at home in St. Maries. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


MARLINTON, W. Va., Jan. 20.—A 10,000 acre timber 
tract lying east of here has been sold by the Poca- 
hontas Tanning Co. to a company formed by Merrit 
Wilson and others. 





ANTIGO, Wis., Jan. 20.—The Lundquist Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), of Oconto Falls, Wis., has purchased from 
the Wisconsin Town Lot Co., which handles the land 
business of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Co., 
all of section 32, township 33 north, range 14 east, 
consisting of the upper half of the township of Elton, 
in Langlade County. The consideration is said to have 
been $30,000. 





CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 17.—The Blodgett timber 
holdings, it is reported, have been taken over by a 
syndicate composed of the Blodgett timber interests, 
ex-Mayor France, of Aberdeen, the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co., and the Silver Mill Co. The consideration is said 
to be $1,225,000. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Jan. 20.—The Lott’s Creek Coal 
Co., of Hardy, Ky., has purchased several hundred 
acres of hardwood timber lands and announce the in- 
stallation of saw mills and immediate development of 
the property. The sale of 500 acres in Leslie County 
lying east of Hazard, to George Howard and others is 
reported. The Pope-Caywood Lumber Co., of Harlan, 
has purchased hardwood tracts in the Big Black Moun- 
tain section of Harlan County, and the Black Moun- 
tain Coal & Lumber Co., of Harlan, has also purchased 
timber lands on Martin’s Fork. 
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Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
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BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


TACOMA, WASH. : 


Jan. 17.—A very slight improvement in the car 
situation is reported by Tacoma lumber manufac- 
turers, but there has been no change in the general 
conditions. A canvass of the leading mills has resulted 
in the estimate that the local plants are piling in 
their yards at least 75 percent of their output. This 
condition can not continue indefinitely and the prom- 
ises by the Railroad Administration of speedy relief 
have not as yet been fulfilled. The situation is fur- 
ther complicated by an acute scarcity of bottoms, 
which has practically tied up the water shipments. 
Inquiries continue to be heavy but little new business 
is being accepted. Lumbermen are beginning to fear 
that cars will be scarce all summer and that next 
fall there will be a shortage that may spell disaster 
to the industry. 

F. H. Skewis, president of the Marine Lumber Co., 
has returned from an eastern trip, during which he 
visited the principal manufacturing centers of the 
East and middle West. Mr. Skewis was away about 
two months. 

T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler Osgood 
Co., has been elected a director of the National Bank 
of Tacoma at the annual meeting of the bank’s stock- 
holders. The board of directors has been completely 
reorganized. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., left this week for St. Paul on a 
business trip. He will be away about two weeks. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 17.—The lumber market is still very — and 
San Francisco wholesalers are taking on business right 
along. ‘They are selling a good deal for delivery in 
southern California, where there is great activity in 
building. San Francisco building conditions are ex- 
cellent and there are prospects for a big year. 

Lumber yards in San Francisco and across the bay 
are doing a big business in connection with building. 
They are also doing a lot of jobbing business, as pro- 
prietors of yards in the interior who need lumber for 
early delivery are buying lumber here when they can 
not wait for car shipments of fir to arrive from the 
north. Lath are very scarce at $16 here. Cedar 
shingles are in good supply at $6.50 for green, but dry 
stock is scarce. 

The California demand for Douglas fir is increasing 
and price makes no difference when lumber is needed 
for early delivery. The price of $38.50 base San Fran- 
cisco, Domestic Cargo List 7, and $40 base, San Pedro, 
appears to be pretty well established on common. 
Rail shipments of common are $18 over Rail B List 
and uppers $37 to $40 over. 

San Francisco building operations are remarkably 
active and local yards are very busy taking care of the 
demand for lumber. Local architects and builders are 
working on plans and figures for new structures, which 
will keep them busy far into the year. 

Planing mills and yards in the bay counties region 
are rushed with business, altho January is usually a 
dull month. A building boom is starting in Santa 
Clara County. The mills in San Jose and Santa Clara 
are running up to capacity. Dwellings, canneries and 
packing houses are being erected. 

There is a continued heavy demand for redwood, 
greatly in excess of available supply or facilities. The 
mills are doing their best to make their available 
stocks go around among their customers. Some will 
have to go with a part of their ~ requirements. 
Merchantable is just as strong as clear. There are no 
indications of any lowering in prices and it is unlikely 
that production will be increased much. 

The white and sugar pine situation is extremely 
strong, with unsold stocks very low. There is a heavy 
demand for shop from the eastern sash and door 
manufacturers and very little stock is available. No 
increase can be expected until late in May, when some 
new season kiln dried stock will come in. 

The Albion Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Albion re- 
sumed operation last week after having been closed 
for repairs since Dec. 20. Stocks on hand are well 
covered by orders. Shipments will be resumed within 
ten days, on the completion of repairs to the wharf at 
Albion, which was damaged recently. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., this city, will leave shortly for a business trip to 
Pittsburgh and New York, via Chicago. The box fac- 
tories at Susanville are catching up with orders after 
a very gogg season for the first year’s operations. 
Owing to scarcity of dry lumber the company has 
been more conservative as to taking orders lately, but 
will increase the output after the sawmill resumes 
operation in April. A new planing mill is being built 
and the box factory equipment will be increased. Ad- 
ditional machinery has been purchased from the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. for both sawmills. An 
electric power plant is being figured on. 

The Diamond Match Co. is expending $250,000 con- 
structing buildings to house its new sash and door 
factory, box factory, apiary department, and mill- 
work factory. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. has removed its general 
offices from the Hobart Building to the Robert Dollar 
Building. The entire ninth floor is occupied by the 
offices of the Pacific Lumber Co., and of A. F. Thane & 
Co., the export branch of the business. It was found 
necessary to have more space for the transaction of 
the company’s extensive redwood business. There are 
about thirty-two rooms in all. The vestibule, designed 
by C. W. McCall, architect, is in redwood paneling 
with silver-gray finish. 

President J. H. Emmert and Western Sales Manager 





R. F. Hamilton are visiting the Pacific Lumber Co.’s 
redwood plant at Scotia, where the “A” mill, which 
has been down for repairs, will be started up next 


week. It is expected that the total cut will be in- 
creased to 400,000 feet a day with both mills running, 
‘The company has no surplus of dry stuff and it is go- 
ing out as fast as it can be prepared for shipment. 
Stocks are still broken. There is a better supply of 
cars and eastern shipments are improving. 

Junius H. Browne, vice president and general sales 
manager of the Pacific Lumber Co., has returned from 
a six months’ stay in the East. He reports the redwood 
outlook very rosy as to demand, with stocks low every- 
where. He will spend the next two weeks at the red- 
wood plant at Scotia. ; 

The Feather River Lumber Co.’s new mill which is 
under construction at Portola will be right up to date. 
The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. is furnishing a 
lot of the equipment. There will be a 9-foot mill of 
heavy duty type, with a 72-inch, 2 block, carriage; 
a 6-foot horizontal band resaw, No. 5-A hog and a 66- 
inch edger. There will be both a “nigger” and a Tog 
turner. All of the transmtssion machinery, also, will 
come from the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co, 

F. J. Solinsky, jr., who is in general charge of the 
Charles F. Ruggles timber and lumbering interests in 
California. has been paying a visit to the properties. 
He has done a good deal of preliminary work during 
the last year, in the way of securing data for the 
construction of the railroad lines that will be needed 
when the construction of a large sawmill is undertaken. 
The small mill of the Charles F. Ruggles Amador saw- 
mill, near Jackson, has had a good season’s run on 
white and sugar pine. 

A. C. Dutton, president of the A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Co., of New York, is here accompanied by his son-in- 
law—Mr. Chapin—and Samuel Robinson. They are in 
the market for large quantities of California lumber 
and are experiencing more or less difficulty in getting 
enough. The company’s yard at Poughkeepsie, which 
has a capacity of 35,000,000 feet, specializes on Pa- 
cific coast lumber, particularly redwood. A stock of 
about 20,000,000 feet is now on hand and will be in- 
creased. Mr. Dutton reports a very heavy eastern 
demand for Pacific coast woods. 

The Santa Fe Lumber Co., this city, exclusive agent 
for the Portland Lumber Co., is again in the market 
and orders are being taken for such material as can be 
gotten out of or is on hand, as the mill is again in 
operation after having been shut down for ten days. 

The Standard Lumber Co. is making good headway 
on the construction of its sawmill on the site of the 
old one, at Standard City, at an estimated cost of 
$300,000. Orders for machinery for the double band 
mill have been placed in good time. New boilers for 
the power plant have been placed with the Casey- 
Hedges Co. 

A. W. Heavenrich, assistant manager of the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., who is here from Madera, reports a 
big demand for lumber and good shipments being made 
to the eastern market. Last year’s cut amounted to 
42,000,000 feet and preparations are being made for a 
big season’s run when the mill resumes operation. 

The Weed Lumber Co. resumed operation at Weed 
on Jan. 5, after having been closed down over the 
holidays in all departments except the box factory. 
The sawmill is making a good run on white and sugar 
pine. The door department is well supplied with 
orders. The car situation has improved. 

Ross W. Smith, representing the Robert Dollar Co., 
this city, has returned from London, and will shortly 
leave for China. He represented the company at 
Seattle for some time. After that he built and man- 
aged its sawmill at Vancouver, B. C. Last March, he 
went to Europe in connection with the company’s 
extensive interests. 

Among the San Francisco visitors are: A. O. Bloe- 
dom, a Denver lumberman, and Milton Dake, of the 
Berry Lumber Co., New York City. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 17.—Three shingle mills, all of which have been 
closed for weeks on account of the car shortage, began 
running again this week. The largest of these, the 
plant of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., had been idle 
since Nov. 1. The others were the Siemons Lumber 
Co.’s mill and Mill A of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. Next week the sawmill of the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. will resume operation. These 
four mills will give employment to more than five 
hundred men. The latter company’s log camp will 
also begin running at once. While the car situation is 
very bad yet, there has been some increase in receipts 
of empties and the outlook for bottoms shows sign of 
betterment. The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
is assured of a barkentine for late in February to load 
for Sydney. ' 

Since closing its plant the Whatcom Falls Mill Co. 
has expended thousands of dollars in improvements. 
It installed new conveyors and carriages, generally 
overhauled its mills and dredged its log boom so that 
it will have depth enough at low tide. 

Comradeship, good cheer and a spirit of codperation 
brightened the Hotel Leopold last Saturday night at a 
dinner given there by State Representative and Mrs. 
David F, Trunkey to the lady employees of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills offices in Bellingham and 
Seattle. Mr. Trunkey is manager of the company’s 
retail yards in Whatcom County. The table was 
charmingly decorated, and before each of the fifteen 
plates was a favor in the form of a tiny wooden mat 
or woman. Following dinner a flashlight of the scene 
was taken and then came speeches, 

The home building movement here and the demand 
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for lumber has been increased by the Bellingham Bay 
Improvement Co. This concern, which once operated 
a sawmill in Bellingham, was responsible for the erec- 
tion of many homes in this city in 1919 and it will 
help the homebuilder in a similar way in 1920. It is 
opening new tracts, which it will subdivide into plots 
of about. one acre each. These are sold on easy pay- 
ments and the company furnishes lumber on the same 
plan. It probably is not too much to say that it will 
be instrumental in building fifty or one hundred new 
homes in 1920. 


(CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan. 17.—At last the long looked for new price 
list on Pacific coast lumber products has been an- 
nounced. It will be known as Rail List “C” and will 
take the place of Rail List “B,” which was issued 
about a year ago. The base price on uppers will prob- 
ably be raised $50 and on common $25. Select com- 
mon will be $5 over the price of common instead of 
$3, as shown on the old list: There will be a differ- 
ential of $5 on 13/16-boards, instead of $3. Some 
changes have been made in the arrangements of the 
lengths on dimension. The 16-foot lengths will be 
included within the 18- and 20-foot. In the past 
uppers have been listed up to 16 feet; in the new 
list uppers will be up to 20 feet. One of the most 
important changes is the admission of 3-foot lengths 
in flooring, stepping and finish, making the lengths 
run from 3 feet to 20 feet and 4 to 20 feet on ceiling, 
drop siding, rustic turning squares, ete: Eighty-five 
percent of the stock must be 8 feet and longer; about 
2 percent, 3 feet, and 13 percent, 4 to 7 feet.. The 
terms of sale will be amplified and explained more 
fully. 

Morton is experiencing a lumber boom. A sawmill 
of 30,000-foot capacity will soon be built there by 
Portland parties. This will make a total of six saw- 
mills and one shingle mill. Tom Stinson, of Riffe, 
is having a tract of Milwaukee timber land cruised, 
he also contemplates the erection of a sawmill. C. W. 
Studebaker has sold his interest in the Spaulding 
Timber Co. to Mr. Chellicam, of the Shell Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Seattle. 

Lumber production is almost back at normal 
again. Orders are being booked at the advanced 
prices. Several inquiries have been sent out by the 





feet to 100,000 feet, necessitating the opening up of 
another side in the woods which will employ thirty to 
forty additional men. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 17.—Resumption of productive operations at the 
Ferry-Baker plant today brought again into the field of 
activity all the plants in Everett, excepting the Weyer- 
haeuser mills, and announcement lias been made that 
these will be started next Monday. On that day the 
lumber industry in this city will return to a basis of 
100 percent production. All the lumber companies, 
after the seasonal shutdown, are resuming operations 
with full crews, running full time, the Weyerhaeuser 
interests running Mill B on double shift. 

There was a bit of encouragement in the car situ- 
ation here this week, an appreciable increase in the 
number available being noted, but the demand remains 
far above the supply. Millmen rejoiced, however, at 
this relief, however temporary it may prove. Railroad 
officials offered no promises of continuous improve- 
ment in conditions nor of the maintenance of the 
existing supply. 

All the shingle mills of the community are in op- 
eration this week. The car situation, so far as the 
betterment. noted, was particularly welcomed by the 
shingle makers, as their storage facilities are limited 
and have long been crowded to overflowing. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 17.—W. E. Barnes, manager of the Northern 
Pacific Lumber Co., which had been operating the 
plants of the North Pacific Lumber Co. under lease 
until the first of the year, when the lease expired, 
stated today that by the middle of February all of 
the lumber in the yards will have been disposed of. 
Mr. Barnes said he had no information at. this time 
as to what will be done with the property, altho a 
decision will probably be reached soon. This plant 
is one of the larger sawmills in Portland. 

Mild weather is being enjoyed here now and as the 
pussy willows are already showing, the belief is gen- 
eral that the Pacific Northwest will have an early 
spring and mild weather for the remainder of the 
winter. The snow in the woods has disappeared early 
and logging operations 











were resumed this week in 








the woods of the Nehalem 
district at. an altitude of 
1,800 feet, this being the 
earliest resumption of op- 
erations in that locality for 
many seasons. 

Ralph H. Burnside, pres- 
ident of the Willapa Lum- 
ber Co., visited the com- 
pany’s mills at Raymond, 
Wash., this week. The 
company has added space 
to its large offices here to 
take care of the steadily 
increasing volume of busi- 
ness. 

The Copeland Lumber 
Co. held its annual meet- 
ing here this week and 
elected the following offi- 
cers: Joseph Copeland, 
vice president ; J. W. Cope- 
land, treasurer; W. J. Me- 
Cready, secretary. This 
company operates fourteen 
retail lumber yards, as fol- 
lows: In Oregon, at Lents, 
Hillsboro, Forest Grove and 
Hubbard. In Montana, at 
Bozeman, Amsterdam, Man- 
hattan, Three Forks, Logan, 
Salesville, White Sulphur 
Springs, Ringling, Harrison 
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The above illustration shows a children’s play house made entirely of cypress. 
This play house was built on the order of Capt. W. L. Burton at his beautiful 


home at Burton, La. 


cypress bark and presents a novel appearance. 


Capt. Burton is a well known lumberman especially in 
cypress circles. The play house is in the front yard and, as may be seen, is 
both attractive and suitable for children to play in. 


and Pony. President Joseph 
Copeland says that all of 
these yards report a heavy 
demand for lumber and 
that the only bar to a big 
business is the difficulty in 
obtaining stock. 

W. D. Plue, the well 


The roof is made of 





railroad companies. Shingles are not as strong as 
last week, now that the car shortage is over, and a 
drop in prices is looked for. However, with the price 
advancing on cedar shiplap, drop siding and clears, 
several of the mills are inclined to close down their 
shingle mills and manufacture the logs into cedar 
lumber. Indications are that southwest Washington 
will experience a building boom this spring. 

The C. A. Taylor Lumber Co., at Kelso, has pur- 
chased two sites on which wharves will be built at 
once. The mill is on the west side of the river'and 
the railroad spur is on the east side. At the mill a 
dock 50 by 100 feet will be built, and directly opposite 
onthe east side of the river a dock 66 by 150 feet will 
be used to load the lumber on the cars. The contract 
for the piling has been let to Burcham Bros. 

At Montesano, Wash., Jan. 26 the eleven I. W. W. 
wobblies will be tried for the murder of Warren Grimm 
and the three other ex-service men who were killed on 
Armistice day at Centralia. Judge John Wilson, of 
Olympia, will preside, 

A. §. Abbott arrived in Centralia this week to as- 
sume his duties as field secretary for the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen. He takes the place of H. E. 
Veness, who with Rev. H. W. Thompson has. been 
Speaking in many Northwest cities on the subject of 
the Armistice day massacre in Centralia. 

The new Luedinghaus Lumber Co., of Dryad, under 
the management of W. F. Downs and George Marsh 
‘has increased the capacity of the plant from 35,000 


know lumber manufacturer 
and dealer, has established offices on the eighth floor 
of the Gasco Building, where the Columbia River 
Door Co., the Columbia River.Lumber Co. and the 
Warrenton Lumber Co. also have their headquarters, 

John H. Hayden, head of the John H. Hayden Ce., 
wholesale lumber, has returned from an extended trip 
that took him to New York, Chicago and Detroit. At 
the last named place he made arrangements to have 
J. F. McGovern represent the company. 

The Watt Shingle Co. recently organized at Tilla- 
mook, Ore., will -erect a shingle mill at Garibaldi, 
Ore., a vicinity where there is a considerable stand 
of cedar timber. 

Thomas Campbell, of Hermiston, Umatilla County, 
Oregon, will sail for China in a few days to engage 
in the lumber business at Shanghai. He will be accom- 
panied by his wife, formerly Miss Helen Stansfield, 
of this city. Mr, Campbell recently returned from 
overseas, where he served with the 361st ambulance 
company. 

In compliment to D. C. Eccles and as an expression 
of appreciation because Mr. Eccles has made Portland 
a headquarters for his interests that hardly will be 
second to his offices in Ogden, Utah, John B. Yeon 
this week gave a dinner at the Benson Hotel at which 
thirty of Portland’s leading financiers and business 
men were present. Mr, Eecles has opened offices in 
the Yeon Building for all his interests in the Pacific 
Northwest and will divide his time between Portland 
and Ogden. The Eccles interests, it was pointed out 
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at the dinner by speakers, represents no less than 
fifteen large corporations with capitalization amount- 
ing to more than $100,000,000. 

The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association’s 
meeting Thursday of this week was attended by only 
a small number of members by reason of the fact that 
they are busy manufacturing lumber and trying. to 
get cars to carry it away. Secretary and Traffic Man- 
ager F. G. Donaldson, who guides the destinies of 
the association in the offices here in the Gerlinger 
Building, states that in answer to inquiries sent out 
this week by him it was ascertained that all of the 
mills in the Willamette Valley that belong to the asso- 
ciation are operating, with the exception of two, these 
being the Ryan & Allen mill at Sheridan and the 
Haskell-Carpenter mill at Cherry Grove. These mills 
will resume operation as soon as the car situation 
becomes a little better. 

William C. Dorsey, lumberman of Baltimore, Md., 
was in Portland this week. He states that while fir 
prices are high, southern pine is also high, with prices 
steadily advancing. 

The Chamber of Commerce of The Dalles, Ore., has 
appointed a committee composed of Hallie Rise and 
Lee Schanne to study the proposal that the city estab- 
lish a sawmill and planing mill for the purpose of 
developing several bodies of fine timber in that vi- 
cinity. Logging would be done by auto truck. At 
present The Dalles has to ship in all of its lumber. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 17.—From reports received by the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
it appears probable that a large majority of the red 
cedar mills will have changed to the new square pack 
for shingles by April 1. Few complaints have been 
received about the new method. Several mills have 
adopted square packing, and in particular H. O. Seif- 
fert, of Everett, has taken a considerable volume of 
orders on that basis. For several weeks the Garrett 
Manufacturing Co., of Everett, has been handling its 
output according to the square pack. In a short time 
there will be issued a manual of information for the 
guidance of mills packing by the new method, and 
along with the manual will be a chapter giving modi- 
fied freight rates and the labor scale. Kane & Harcus, 
printers, Everett, have published a booklet giving 
information as to the change from the old system of 
packing by the thousand to the new square pack 
method. The latest reports are to the effect that 
manufacturers of 24-inch shingles are being consulted 
with a view to placing their output on the square 
pack basis, a change which will be comparatively 
simple. 

As one of the results of the readjustment due to 
the square pack of red cedar shingles the wages of 
packers will be increased 46 to 88 cents a day, accord- 
ing to the district in which they are employed, and 
the wages of sawyers will likewise show a small in- 
crease. This action was taken at a meeting of the 
labor committee of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, which yesterday went 
over the ground thoroly. The meeting was attended 
by Neil C. Jamison, chairman, Everett; G. A. Ander- 
son, Anacortes; B. A. Terry, Seattle; B. W. Kenyon, 
Montesano; Harry Hullen, Raymond; Herbert Snider, 
Clatskanie, Ore.; J. H. Prentice, Bellingham; F. H. 
Hess, Bast Stanwood; Olaf Carlson, and A. R. Garner, 
both of Everett. 

A telegram from Washington, D. C., indicates that 
Clyde B. Walton, together with Chester D. Moore, 
has made an impressive presentation of the inventory 
phase of Federal taxation before the commissioner of 
internal revenue. But West Coast manufacturers 
learn that the commissioner is opposed td flat rate 
inventories. Mr. Walton, as chairman of the associa- 
tion committee, needs further support in proving that 
the flat rate system has been the long established 
practice of the industry; that it is a business and 
economic necessity, sound in every respect from a 
business standpoint, and is not resorted to for the 
purpose of evading taxes. From the attitude of Com- 
missioner Daniel C. Roper, the industry learns that 
unless it immediately justifies the. flat rate, inventory 
values may be raised, and that lumber manufacturers 
may be called upon to pay from 10 to 80 percent of 
the increased inventory valuation in taxes. Millmen 
are taking notice, and are protesting by wire against 
the ruling of the Treasury Department that inventory 
valuation for the purposes of taxation, under the law 
of 1919, must be taken either at cost or market price, 
whichever is lower. At the same time they are en- 
deavoring to establish the fact that flat rate inven- 
tories are proper thru many years of industrial prac- 
tice. 

Robert J. Collins, secretary-treasurer of the Frank 
Paxton Lumber Co., dealer in hardwoods, Kansas City, 
is in Seattle on a visit to his brother, John D. Collins, 
of the John D. Collins Lumber Co., and his mother, 
Mrs, Jane Collins, who is well and active at the age 
of seventy-four years. Mr. Collins reports ‘a world 
of business” in sight for the hardwood people, but 
stock is hard to get and anything on hand is snapped 
up eagerly. As an instance, he states that since 
arriving here he found a customer for a car of hard- 
wood; also that the same car could have been sold 
five times during the few days since he reached 
Seattle. Mr, Collins is here in time to join a family 
reunion in the Collins household, for John D. Collins, 
jr., is home after a siege in the hospital which con- 
tinued thru the Christmas holidays. Little “Jack’’ 
will soon be fully recovered. Robert Collins will leave 
next week on his return to Kansas City. 

Bror L. Grondahl, of the School of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Washington, who is specializing on the 
uses of wood, has made an excellent beginning with 
his class on lumber salesmanship, as a feature of the 
university extension course, Prof. Grondahl delivered 
the initial’ lecture a week ago. His class, which has 
reached an enrollment of fifty, meets every Thursday 
evening. This week’s lecture was entrusted to L. 8. 
McIntyre, traffic manager of the West Coast Lumber- 


men’s Association, who gave an interesting talk on 
tariffs, showing the students that a knowledge of rates 
and rate making, weights, and the rules of the rai}- 
roads is essential to the lumber salesman. The list 
of speakers scheduled to address the class includes 
Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager of the West 
Coast association; A. Wales Bryden, secretary of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., and J. S. Williams, secretary of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast association. 

F. H. Morton, formerly with the Foster-Morgan 
Lumber Co., will go with the L. F. Driver Lumber 
Co. Feb. 1, as assistant to Roy A. Dailey, in the 
newly organized department for handling yard and 
factory stock. Mr. Morton enjoys a wide acquaint- 
ance among local wholesalers. 

The annual election of officers and trustees of the 
Metropolitan Club will be held Monday, Jan. 19, at 
which time a successor will be chosen to Fred H. 
Gilman, who is rounding out a successful and pros- 
perous year as ehief executive of the club. The annual 
meeting of the club, which will take the form of a 
dinner, ‘will be held Jan. 31. 

During the absence of Secretary J. S. Williams, who 
will spend six weeks in the East and middle West, 
the affairs of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association will be handled by Assistant 
Secretary Donald H. Clark. He has called in to take 
the position of acting assistant, John O’Rourke Shank, 
a student in the College of Forestry & Lumbering at 
the University of Washington, who will be on the 
job as long as Mr. Williams is absent from his post. 

D. W. Taylor is now a member of the office organi- 
zation of the Pioneer Lumber Co. He was formerly 
manager of the Puget Sound Saw Mills & Timber Co., 
South Bellingham, 

R. BE. Forbes, until recently with the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co., has become sales manager of the Forest- 
Morgan Lumber Co. Mr. Forbes is well known locally, 
having been in the lumber business for more than a 
decade, 

N. A. Webster, of the Webster Lumber Co., Wau- 
cona, Iowa, has completed a swing around the North- 
western circuit, including a trip to Vancouver, B. C., 
and is now on his way home. 

Edward H. Schafer, manager of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., has left for 
California and the Bast on a trip that will consume 
two months. During that time he will attend numer- 
ous conventions, will make a close study of trade and 
marketing conditions, and will confer with sales con- 
nections. 

Henry Van Dyke Stone, assistant secretary of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association in charge of the 
office at Vancouver, B. C., is in Seattle on his first 
visit since October. He reports that the Vancouver 
office is flourishing, his mission having been to pio- 
neer in that field with the first complete line of tariffs 
and the first organized freight claim service. 

Negotiations are pending for the sale of the Emmer- 
son sawmill at Prince Rupert to the Massett Timber 
Co. F. Buckley, of the Massett Co., has returned to 
Vancouver from England and brings word that he has 
interested British capital in the lumber business of 
British Columbia. Two mills to be operated by» Mr. 
Buckley will have a combined daily capacity of about 
280,000 feet. 

EB. H. Polleys, president of the Polleys Lumber Co., 
manufacturer of western white pine at Missoula, 
Mont., accompanied by Mrs. Polleys, is spending the 
week in Seattle and Tacoma. They expect to also 
visit Portland and remain on the Coast until Feb. 2, 
when Mr. Polleys will attend the annual meeting of the 
Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
he is president, to be held at Spokane that day, and 
the annual meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, also to be held there the two following 
days. Mr. Polleys reports having had a very success- 
ful year\at their Missoula plant, which has been some- 
what handicapped by labor. The vigorous action of 
the Government, however, is improving this situation. 
The Polleys Lumber Co. operates thru the winter and 
runs night and day and is one of the most efficient 
lumber plants in Montana. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan, 20.—Conditions of supply on this market are 
steadily growing more stringent. Quotations are keep- 
ing persistently on the up grade. The sales head- 
quarters here of a prominent lumber company re- 
ceived notice today that its price lists had been ad- 
vanced all the way from $3 to $10 a thousand, effec- 
tive immediately. The maximum advances, the wire 
said, would be on the best grades of lumber. 

Duluth dealers with Pacific coast connections have 
also received advices this week of advanced quotations 
on all lines of lumber and dimension stuff on the 
markets out there. It was noted by them that flooring 
and ceiling are up $5 and that dimension stuff is 
quoted at $17 over lists. A feature commented on in 
trade circles here is that wholesalers rather than the 
yards are buying. 

Besides restricting the movement, the freight car 
shortage is believed to have brought about a material 
reduction in the output of all kinds of wood products 
this winter, for the reason that many operators who 
had planned to cut logs, timber and pulpwood have 
kept out of the business because their available capital 
would soon have been tied up and thru inability to 
make shipments. 

A decline in lath prices by midsummer is predicted 
in some quarters on account of the present high 
prices of that material having induced many concerns 
in northern Minnesota to put in plants for cutting it 
and so utilizing otherwise waste material. 

News has been received to the effect that the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. purposes this year to clean up its 
holdings purchased from the Rice Lake Lumber Co. 
which are located near Park Falls, Wis. The hard- 


wood cut is being shipped to the Rice Lake sawmill 
and the hemlock to the Park Falls mill. 
A slight improvement is reported in the labor sup- 
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ply for woods work with men offering more freely. 
Word has been coming from the logging camps, how- 
ever, to the effect that the shifting of men in the 
woods is more marked than usual at this season. It is 
also claimed that sabotage is making it difficult for 
operators to maintain production. 


“MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 19.—More than two hundred yard managers 
and other employees of Thompson Yards (Inc.) are 
expected to attend the midwinter conference of the 
company’s sales force here this week. Sessions at the 
company’s main offices will take place Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, closing with a banquet Friday 
evening at Donaldson’s tea rooms. 

Robb 8. Smith, a well known salesman who for three 
years has been on the staff of the Webster Lumber 
Co., has resigned to become eastern sales representa- 
tive of the Duncan Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., and 
the Duncan Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C. 
He will open offices here shortly. 

Mr. and Mrs, 8S. P. Wood have returned from an 
extended wedding tour to the Pacific coast. They were 
married Oct. 28 and spent more than two months on 
the trip. Mrs. Wood before her marriage was Miss 
Helen McNutt, employed in the offices of the S. P. 
Wood Lumber Co., and beth are well known to the 
lumber irade here, 

W. W. Scoville, of the Canadian Cedar & Lumber 
Co., Winnipeg, was among those attending the North- 
ern White Cedar Association meeting here last week, 
and is remaining over for the retailers’ meeting. 

J. A. Daley, New York lumber wholesaler formerly 
with William Schuette & Co., Pittsburgh, was here the 
other day on his way back from the Pacific coast. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 17.—While there has been some relief from the 
car shortage on Grays Harbor the last week, the supply 
of cars is still so far below normal that lumber manu- 
facturers have settled down to the conviction that 
they must bear with the trouble until conditions enable 
them to accept orders without. fear of being unable 
to fulfill them. The statement that about one thou- 
sand cars were on their way to the Coast to relieve 
the shortage was heartening. Each day a small string 
of empties has been sent here but not enough to satisfy 
the demand. 

William Donovan, sr., president of the Donovan 
Lumber Co., who recently returned from a trip to 
southern California, says that the building boom, espe- 
cially in Los Angeles, is wonderful and that so far as 
lumber orders are concerned the outlook is very prom- 
ising and that the shortage of cars is the only dis- 
turbing element in an otherwise unusually healthy 
market, The demand for houses and building room 
is so great in California that men who are building 
and who desire to build do not seem to care at all 
about high prices. They simply want the stock. Rents 
are very high but nobody kicks on paying the rents 
provided accommodations can be had. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Jan. 17.—The Coquille Lumber Mills is the new 
name under which the stockholders of the Sitka Spruce 
Co., of Coquille, have reincorporated for $100,000. The 
following officers have been elected: President, Roy 
Wernich, of Coquille; vice president ; J. S. O’Gorman, 
of Portland; secretary, H. T. Nicolai, of Portland ; 
treasurer, R. K. Booth, of Astoria. Mr. Wernich will 
continue as manager of the mill. The pliant is now 
turning out about 100,000 feet of lumber a day and 
shipping by rail from Coquille. 

The Prosper Mill Co., operating on the Coquille River 
near Bandon, has purchased two tracts of timber on 
the river, which will be logged. The timber acquired 
amounts to twenty million feet and will furnish logs 
for the mill for the next fifteen months. 

Manager Hubbard, of the Winchester Bay Lumber 
Co., Reedsport, has the new mill running and is turn- 
ing out about 80,000 feet of lumber a day. Further 
improvements will be made and the output is expected 
soon to be about 150,000 feet daily. Mr. Hubbard 
says that if the port terminal dock is built on Coos 
Bay he will ship lumber by rail from Reedsport to 
this place for foreign shipment. 

Delegates who went from Reedsport to Washington, 
D. C., have returned home much encouraged by the 
hearing they had before the rivers and harbors com- 
mittee of Congress. They made an appeal for an 
appropriation of $300,000 to help in the building of the 
jetty at the mouth of the Umpqua River so lumber 
vessels can enter the port at all seasons. The port 
expended $250,000, raised by bond issue, to start the 


jetty. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 20.—An undertone of pessimism has become ap- 
parent in the lumber market here in the last two 
weeks, based largely on the present high prices for 
lumber. Apparently a good deal of this talk has 
originated in the country and finds its way here in 
personal letters from retailers and in salesmen’s gossip. 
Some retailers, either upon their own initiative or in- 
fluenced by this talk, have begun to lay off the market, 
reporting that they are noting a growing discourage- 
ment among intending builders because of the high 
prices of lumber and all other kinds of building mate- 
rials, to say nothing of the high wages that labor 
demands and the independent attitude the workers 
assume, 

As yet, however, the effect of this pessimistic talk 
has not been apparent in the market. The demand for 
lumber is considerably wider than the mills can cover 
at the present time. The industrial demand alone is 
heavy enough to make a good market in itself, espe- 
cially in southern pine, hardwoods and cypress, and if 
the expected demand from the railroads materilizes 
later in the spring, this will be a big factor. Neither 


is there much pessimism exhibited by the city yards, or 
the line-yard concerns. While the city yards have not 
been urgent buyers recently, they report that inquiry 
indicates large building operations in the spring. Of 
course much of this inquiry is tentative and may 
be scared off by the prices quoted, especially on dwell- 
ing projects, but yard managers say they have not 
noted much of a tendency that way as yet. On the 
other hand, sash and door sales managers say they 
have noted a tendency on the part of buyers to hold 
back because of the price situation. 

Ed. A. Morr, who for the last year has been in 
charge of the Pacific coast department of the Duncan 
Lumber & Shingle Co., left last week for Seattle, 
where he will take charge of the Coast purchasing 
agency of the company. Mr. Morr formerly was with 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., in charge of the west 
Coast department of the Kansas City office. Mark 
Miles, city salesman, hereafter will handle the west 
Coast sales department. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan. 19.—The retail lumber business on the Canadian 
prairies is practically at a standstill, owing to severe 
weather putting an end to all outside work. Lumber 
prices continue to ascend. The sale of hardwood is 
practically nil, owing to its cost. The price has in- 
creased to the extent of $50 per 1,000 feet recently, 
because of the advance in the United States and the 
Canadian exchange rate. As a result, hardwood prices 
have reached the record level of $400 per 1,000 feet. 

Secretary I. R. Poole, of the Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, recently said that lumber 
prices are not going to decline; in fact they may be 
even higher in the spring. He took exception to the 
fact that Saskatoon (Sask.) contractors had stated 
that the cost of lumber made it impossible to erect 
dwellings for rental at a price that the public can 
afford to pay. He said that there is from 18,000 to 
20,000 feet of lumber in an average house, and even 
at an advance of $15 per 1,000 feet the additiona: 
cost for lumber, compared with the period when lum- 
ber prices were low, is only about $300. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 19.—All wholesalers and retailers report a con- 
tinuance of the active trade which has prevailed for 
several months, There appears to be no diminution 
in the demand for lumber of all kinds and the supply 
is melting away alarmingly in many lines. There can 
apparently be no possible increase in stocks until this 
winter’s logs begin to go thru the mills next summer. 
The price situation is still acute, advances being re- 
ported in many lines. Ottawa Valley firms put their 
prices up recently and the outlook is that for the next 
few months nothing but advances can be expected. 
Recent cold weather and plentiful snow have been wel- 
comed in the north country and are making logging 
conditions encouraging. 

When the Canadian Government made a grant last 
year of $25,000,000 for the promotion of house build- 
ing, there was considerable doubt as to whether the 
public would be sufficiently interested to make use of 
so much money. In the case of Ontario, $8,500,000 
was allotted for this purpose and the Ontario Govern- 
ment added $2,000,000, making a total of $10,500,000. 
The City of Toronto obtained permission to run its 
own housing campaign. In the rest of Ontario 
the demand upon the $10,500,000 has been so great 
that it has all been used up, and the Ontario Govern- 
ment must now provide another $8,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 for housing loans during 1920, or close out the 
scheme for the future. 

The Hocken Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, is now 
operating its winter mill at Deer Lake, twenty miles 
north of Parry Sound. The mill is running two ten- 
hour shifts and cutting about 40,000 feet a day of 
white pine and hemlock. 

Many Ontario lumbermen are prominent in munici- 
pal affairs this year. R. E. Butler, of the Butler Lum- 
ber Co., Woodstock, has been reélected a water and 
light commissioner for the coming year. W. M. Mis- 
kelly, of the Kingston Road Lumber Co., Toronto, has 
been reélected an alderman. J. A. Laberge, of the 
Laberge Lumber Co., Sudbury, has been elected mayor 
of Sudbury. Lieut. Col. Frank J. Carew, eldest son 
of John Carew, of the John Carew Lumber Co., Lind- 
say, Ont., has been elected an alderman. 

L. McIntosh Ellis, formerly assistant superintendent 
of the forestry staff of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and lately on the headquarters staff of the directorate 
of the Canadian Forestry Corps in France, has been 
appointed director of forestry for New Zealand. 

J. C. Bartram, Ottawa, has resigned from the Rideau 
Lumber Co., of Ottawa, and is spending part of the 
winter in the South. On his return he intends to go 
into business for himself as a wholesale lumber dealer 
at Ottawa. 

Annual meetings will be held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Toronto, Jan. 22, by the Sable and Spanish River 
Boom & Slide companies. The French River Boom Co. 
and the Log Picking Association of Georgian Bay will 
hold their annual meetings at the Queen’s Hotel, To- 
ronto, on Jan, 23. 


NORFOLK, VA. ° 


Jan. 19.—The amount of business transacted in the 
North Carolina pine market during the last week was 
larger than during the week previous in both rough 
and dressed lumber, and, judging from the number of 
inquiries, sales will grow still larger provided the 
mills have the stock wanted. There has been no let up 
in the demand for the better grades of rough edge 
and stock boards, but this class of stock is very scarce 
and for this reason sales are few and far between. 
The question of price is not one that worries the buy- 
ers if stock can be shipped promptly. The range of 
prices given in the market report of last week on 

(Concluded on Page 94) 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 
















| owning our own timber 
—doing ourown logging— 
in addition to owning and 
operating a large modern 
sawmill and planing mill— 
we are able to maintain uni- 
formity in grades and quality 
and are always prepared to 
make prompt deliveries. 


Good Service—good lumber and 
prompt, courteous treatment is as- 
sured all buyers of lumber for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Out monthly capacity of 5,250,000 
feet merits your careful considera- 
tion. Write us today about your 
requirements. 

















ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 





Our stock is soft and light 
and is naturally suited to 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs- 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 
General Office: 
Reno, Nevada 


Sawmill at 
Loyalton, California 
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Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Office, - 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
an Francisco Office, - - 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - 413 Engineers Bldg. 


LONG FIR JOISTS 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Granite 
Falls, 
Wash. 
{ Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 











Aros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/. 











CHAPiN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 





W. S. Brannum, of the Brannum Lumber Co., Racine, 
Wis., passed thru Chicago this week on his way south 
for a trip. 


M. W. McDonnell, sr., of M. W. McDonnell & Sons, is 
making an extended trip thru California, and accord- 
ing to reports is enjoying himself hugely. 


W. R. Smith, Grand Rapids, Mich., passed thru Chi- 
cago this week on his way to Florida, where he expects 
to spend some time taking in the sights of Bradentown. 


E. B. Gorin, who has been connected with the Chi- 
cago office of the George F. Kerns Lumber Co., is now 
with the Perrine Armstrong Co., with offices at 118 
North Clark Street. 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago, 
furnished the beok of songs which served to help 
enliven the annual banquet of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. 


Cc. J. French, who has been manager of the yard of 
the Dower Lumber Co., Gilbert, Minn., for two years, 
has been promoted to have charge of the company’s 
yard at Crosby, Minn. 


Charles B. Bull, of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., 
left this week for California, where he will spend 
several weeks seeing the sights and visiting some of the 
mills. Mrs. Bull accompanied him. 


L. H. Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., passed thru Chicago this week on his 
way to Florida. Mr. Wheeler was accompanied by 
his family and expects to spend some time in the 
South. 


F. B. Hubbard, president and general manager of 
the Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., of Centralia, 
Wash., was in Chicago this week on his way East, 
intending to visit New York and Washington before 
he returns, 


Will A. Cavin, Sturgis, Mich., while in Chicago said 
that prospects for 1920 are better than for any year 
since he has been in the lumber business. 
ing is under way in Sturgis and still more is in pros- 
pect. 


Roy A. Toomvs, of the Roy A. Toombs Sash & Door 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex., paid a business visit to Chicago 
this week. Business is humming in the Fort Worth 
section and it is more than the lumbermen can do to 
supply the demand. The oil fields are very busy. 


A. H. Landrum, sales manager of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., passed thru Chicago 
during the week and called upon many of his old 
friends. The car situation is still far from the best 
on the Coast, but manufacturers expect a good year’s 
business. 


H. L. Ferris, of the Waukesha Manufacturing Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., was a recent visitor to Chicago. The 
business of the Waukesha Manufacturing Co. has ex- 
panded very rapidly and 1920 prospects are most ex- 
cellent. A good deal of building is projected for 
Waukesha in 1920. 


W. W. Wheeler, of the Wheeler Lumber Bridge & 
Supply Co., Des Moines, Iowa, passed thru Chicago on 
his way to the Northwestern convention at Minneap- 
olis. Mr. Wheeler had just returned from a trip south, 
where he found conditions at the mills very poor be- 


cause of heavy rains and much mud. Mr. Wheeler is- 


very optimistic over the 1920 outlook and expects a 
big year. 


0. J. Bieber, of the E. H. Daley Lumber Co., New 
York City, paid a brief visit to Chicago this week after 
a trip among the mills. Business prospects in the East 
are good and business will be brisk, provided it is 
possible to secure the lumber. The friends of George 
N. Harder, Rib Lake, Wis., will be glad to learn that 


according to Mr. Bieber he is rapidly recovering and, 


soon will be in good health again. 


F. W. Pettibone, general manager of the Jordan 
River Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss., and other Hines inter- 
ests in the South, was in Chicago for a brief visit this 
week. He reports a big demand, both domestic and 
foreign, the latter being especially strong. Adverse 
weather and continued labor inefficiency are making 
it almost impossible to reach normal production, but 
the mills are striving to that end, he says. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received from J. L. 
Bjorner, proprietor of Traekontoret, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, greetings of the season, accompanied by a very 
neat card case, on the inside of which there appears a 
Danish calendar. Mr. Bjorner, accompanied by his 
wife, made qn extended tour thru the lumber manu- 
facturing regions of the United States last summer. 
Thru Traekontoret Mr. Bjorner imports hardwood 
lumber. He expects to import considerable lumber 
from the United States as soon as conditions will per- 
mit, and is especially interested in oak. 


J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., was in Chicago this 
week, accompanied by Mrs. Bloedel. They had been 
visiting their children, who are in eastern colleges. 
Mr. Bloedel left Tuesday evening for Minneapolis to 
attend the annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. He expressed the opinion 


that there will be a place for every foot of lumber that 
can be manufactured during 1919. While in Chicago 


Much build- . 








he called upon the railroad authorities and presented 
the urgent need of the Pacific coast lumber industry 
for more cars. 


Sam A. Hall, manager of the Blackwell-Panhandle 
Sales Co. office in Chicago, handed out some “shots’’ 
to those who attended the annual of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. It is understood that he has 
a few “shots” left, and curious and interested lumber- 
men are invited to investigate. The Blackwell-Pan- 
handle Sales Co. came back in the market Jan. 20 and 
Mr. Hall -has received a stock sheet showing a good 
deal of lumber for sale at the four mills of the com- 
pany in the Inland Empire. The company withdrew 
from the market July 20 and has had little stock to 
sell until now. 


Herbert Grisscom, of the trade extension department 
of the Southern Pine Association, was a Chicago visitor 
this week. He recently made a tour of southern pine 
mills and logging camps and says he has never seen 
anything to equal conditions under which mills are 
endeavoring to operate, which are the result of almost 
continuous rain for months. At one time between 
Jackson and Hattiesburg, Miss., there were fourteen 
railroad bridges washed out, and in a big mill at 
Hattiesburg water stood five feet deep. At one log- 
ging operation he visited, skidder teams were working 
almost belly deep in mud and a crew of men was em- 
ployed doing nothing but changing teams every fifteen 
minutes, that being as long as the horses could stand 
the strain without resting. Under such conditions it is 
humanly impossible to get normal output from the 
mills and production costs increase enormously. 





CHANGES IN SALES ORGANIZATION 


McC.Lovp, Cauir., Jan. 17.—A change is being made 
in the selling organization of the McCloud River Lum- 


ber Co. F. O. McGavic, for fifteen years general sales 
manager of the company, will open a sales office in 
Minneapolis, where 
with the necessary 


salesmen he will look 
after the trade east of 
the Missouri, while W. 
G. Kahman will have 
charge of the sales of- 
fice at McCloud and 
look after the trade 
wést of the Missouri 
River. Mr. Kahman 
was for years M1. Mc- 
Gavic’s assistant at 
McCloud, but for the 
last two years he has 
Been sales manager of 
the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co., Klamath Falls, 
Ore., going back to 
McCloud the first of 
this year. 

The office of J. H. 
Queal, president of the 
McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co., is in the Mc- 
Knight Building, Min- 
neapolis, and it is 
there that Mr. McGavic and the eastern sales office of 
the company are to be located. Mr. McGavic has been 
a prominent factor in the marketing of California 
pine for years. Few California lumbermen have a 
better knowledge of the markets of their products than 
he. The McCloud River Lumber Co. manufactures an- 
nually 100,000,000 feet of California white and sugar 
pine and, because a large percentage of its output is of 
factory grade, an office in Minneapolis will be in close 
touch with the demands of the large factories and 
will be in a position to advise customers more promptly 
as to what can be furnished. The industry in Cali- 
fornia will miss Mr. McGavic’s guiding influence, but 
he will no doubt be able to do more for the industry 
in the East because he will be in closer touch with it. 


W. G. KAHMAN, McCLOUD, 
CALIF. ; 


In Charge Sales ‘Office Me- 
Cloud River Lumber Co. 





SELL 1,038 AIRPLANES AT SHOW 


At the aeronautical show recently closed in Chicago 
1,038 airplanes for commercial purposes were sold, 
and in addition one dirigible balloon was sold. The 
types of machines ranged from fast scouts to big sight- 
seeing planes and ‘‘cabin cruisers.” ‘The total selling 
price was $7,543,000. The machines will be used for 
many purposes, including hunting, for sightseeing 
tours of the Rocky Mountains, for advertising and for 
rapid delivery of rush orders of merchandise. 

The use of aircraft in the United States is ex- 
pected to increase rapidly during 1920 and this fore- 
tells a demand for lumber suitable for aircraft con- 
struction, which lumbermen may find it well to keep 
in touch with. 





NEW CONSUMERS’ REGISTER OUT 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
just issued Volume No. 9 of its Consumers’ Register. 
This register is the largest edition the association has 
put out and furthermore it covers more territory than 
any preceding issue. It contains the tabulated lum- 
ber requirements of over 1,000 consumers of hardwoods 
in the United States and Canada and the aggregate 
demand for lumber covered thereby is about 38,300,- 
000,000 feet. In addition to the tabulated lumber re- 
quirements the names of the lumber buyers of the 
different firms are given. 
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JOINS ADVERTISING STAFF 


Paul B. Kendall, advertising manager of the Long- 
Gell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., announces that 
Leonard Painter, a former newspaper man, has been 
idded to the advertising staff of the company: Mr. 
Painter served ten months in France as 1st sergeant 
of a company in a corps ammunition train, His or- 


ganization went thru the Chateau Thierry and Argonne 
Mr. 


offensives. Painter was at Saumur Artillery 





LEONARD PAINTER, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Of Long-Bell Lumber Co. Advertising Staff 


School qualifying for a commission when the armistice 
was signed. 

Mr. Painter has had much experience in newspaper 
work, having been editor of a country weekly and 
daily, feature writer and desk man on the Kansas City 
Star, and an Associated Press editor—a position he 
resigned in coming to the Long-Bell organization. He 
will use his experience to good effect in preparing mat- 
ter for the two Long-Bell publications—the Log, which 
is the company’s magazine for its employees; and the 
Long-Bell Bulletin, which is sent monthly to Long-Bell 
customers, 


—A 


DECORATED FOR WORK IN RUSSIA 


HovuGHron, MicH., Jan. 19.—Before the great war 
Angus I, Ward, of Chassell, Mich., was a young lum- 
ber salesman for the Worcester Lumber Co., by which 
concern his father, T. R. Ward, is employed. Today 
he is Lieut. Ward, A. E. F., director of American relief 
to Russia, husband of a beautiful Russian refugee and 
wearer of three European decorations, 

Angus Ward came in contact with Finnish work- 


men in the woods and mills all his life and he learned 
to talk Finnish. This stood him in good stead after 
he had served in France as a lieutenant of a forestry 
regiment. A man-who could talk Finnish was needed 
for liaison purposes in that country and Ward was 
selected. Since then he has advanced rapidly. 

His parents are advised of his recent marriage at 
the American legation, Helsingfors, Finland, to Miss 
Irmgard Hantwargh. The bride, daughter of a former 
Russian officer, escaped from the Bolshevists at Petro- 
grad last April and came to the refugee quarantine 
camp at Rajajoki, Finland, where Lieut. Ward was on 
a visit of inspection. They met there and the ac- 
quaintance resulted in the recent marriage. Lieut. 
and Mrs. Ward are spending their honeymoon at Reval, 
Esthonia, where the American commission has had ‘its 
relief base since its removal from Finland last August. 

In recognition of his work in Finland early in the 
year Lieut. Ward has been made a chevalier, first 
class, of the Finnish Order of the White Cross. On 
Thanksgiving day the Russian Government decorated 
him with the order of St. Stanisloff, second class, and 
in December he received the St. Vladimroff Cross of 
America, a Russian order created for Americans who 
have done notable work for Russia. There are only 
fourteen of these crosses in existence and Lieut. Ward 
is the only man to receive one since the opening of 
the great war. 


LUMBERMAN BUYS OMAHA BEE 


Omana, NEB., Jan. 19.—Nelson B. Updike, of Omaha, 
one of the largest lumber, coal and grain men in the 
West, has just negotiated the purchase of the Omaha 
Bee, the oldest daily paper in Omaha, owned and con- 
trolled by the Edward Rosewater family for a half 
century. Mr. Updike is head of the Updike Lumber 
& Coal Co. and the Updike Milling Co., and operates 
an extensive string of lumber, grain and coal yards 
all over the Omaha territory. He announced that the 
paper will be independent in politics. 











EMPLOYEES HONOR SUPERINTENDENT 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 17.—General Superin- 
tendent C. L. Flynn, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, is wearing a handsome gold ring, the gift of 
the employees of the company. It was presented to 
him this week at a meeting of the management and 
employees, called primarily to discuss the relations 
of the shop committee with the Four L’s, and was such 
a great surprise to him that he was completely 
“floored” when it came to making a response. It was 
explained to him that the ring was a somewhat be- 
lated Christmas present but given as an expression of 
the good will entertained by all the employees toward 
him for his manifest efforts to deal with them hon- 
estly and squarely at all times and evidently with a 
sincere desire for their welfare. The pleasure of pos- 
session was increased when Mr. Flynn was informed 
that the contributions with which the gift was pur- 
chased represented an individual maximum of 25 cents, 
so fixed by the committee in charge, and that many 
of the contributions were 10 or 15 cents. Even at 
that, double the amount needed was secured and the 
balance was turned into the shop committee’s charity 
fund. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR DISTRICT 7 

District No, 7 of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association has a new president, C. W. Law- 
rence, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. When W. BE. Snider, 
of the Natalbany Lumber. Co., who was president, left 
for the South to become sales manager of the com- 
pany, a vacancy was created and it has just been 
announced that Mr. Lawrence will succeed him. Mr. 
Lawrence was vice president of the association. 





C. W. LAWRENCE, OF CHICAGO; 


President of District No. 7 of the Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association 


Mr. Lawrence is a capable young salesman who has 
had all his lumber experience with one company, 
having started with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., in 1904, 
piling lumber in the yard of the plant at Bonami, La. 
He did almost every kind of work connected with the 
mills, until he became superintendent of manufacture 
at the Longville (La.) plant of the company. For a 
time he managed a large farm in Oklahoma and then 
returned to the Long-Bell Lumber Co. in a sales 
capacity, since then having been connected with the 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago offices, having 
been at the Chicago office for the last four years. 

District No. 7 of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association is composed of many aggressive 
salesmen and it is planned to have frequent round table 
discussions of their mutual problems and also have 
representatives of other branches of the trade address 
them on subjects kin to the lumber business. 





A Busy Local Lumber and Millwork Concern 


One of the busy local lumber yards on the southwest 
side is the Heitmann Lumber Co., which has four Heit- 
manns as heads of the concern to see that things hum 
around there. F. J. Heitmann is president, H. O. Heit- 


of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently. “Most of our 
business is on the southwest side of the city where 
it is likely that most of the buikiing of homes and 
bungalows will be. We do not look for much apart- 


to go ahead with building much better when they are 
receiving high wages than when their pay is low. That 
is the way that we look at it.” 

The high level of lumber prices affects the stock 
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W. A. KLATTE; 
Manager of Mill Department 


LATH ARE 


mann, secretary; D. Heitmann, treasurer, and F. W. 
Heitmann, secretary. The Heitmann Lumber Co. has 
been at Fifty-ninth Street and Ashland Avenue since 
1910. During the pre- 
vious four years it was 
at Forty-ninth Street 
and Ashland Avenue. 
The company handles 
not only a big volume of 
lumber but manufac- 
tures interior trim and 
cabinet work. The mill- 
work department is in 
charge of W. A. Klatte. 

“We look forward toa 
g00d business in 1920,” 
said Frank Heitmann, 
President of the com- 
Dany, te a representative 
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HANDLED WITH CARE NOW 
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ment construction. Some people seem to think that 
prices are too high for much building, but men must 
have homes to house their families and they can afford 





A FEW OF THE DESIGNS OF SIDEBOARDS MADE IN THE MILLWORK DEPARTMENT 


ee 


PLANT OF THE HEITMANN LUMBER CO., 
OF CHICAGO. | 








FRANK J. HEITMANN ; 
President. 


that goes into cabinet work even more than it does 
material for some other construction, but the com- 
pany finds a good demand for sideboards, buffets, colon- 
nades and bookcases, 
not absolutely essential 
to home construction 
but which owners want 
in these days. The com- 
pany carries in its yard 
about 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber, mostly southern 
pine, but the volume of 
fir carried is growing. 
Mr. Heitmann said that 
he was finding fir satis- 
factory and that he be- 
lieved that gradually it 
would be necessary to 
look to western woods 
for a supply. 
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gram! 
FIR and SPRUCE 


BRIGHTON MILLS 
COMPANY 
SALES OFFICE: 


MILLS: 
on Nehalem Bay, Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
BRIGHTON, ORE. PORTLAND, ORE. 











Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
GN 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 











** Spruce is worth more! 





that the car supply 
will increase so that 


All orders may be shipped and 
new orders accepted on which 
prompt shipment can be made. 





BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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NORFOLK, VA. 
(Concluded from page 91) 


upper grades of rough stock is at present in effect, but 
the feeling is general that still higher values will 
obtain in the near future. Many mills refuse to quote 
at all, because they are oversold and have no stock 
to sell. The prospects for building operations in the 
early spring are bright and this will call for a large 
amount of lumber of all kinds. It is felt in this sec- 
tion that the increase in production will be so slight 
in the meantime that good lumber will be just as scarce 
then as now, resulting in prices far higher than at 
present obtaining. There is a good demand for No. 3 
edge and stock boards, but these are harder to get 
than Nos. 1 and 2 now. Prices of No. 3 lumber have 
advanced considerably during the last week and fur- 
ther advances may be looked for before this is printed. 

Sales of 4/4 edge box during the week were larger 
and, while some prices secured have been lower than 
many of the mills are quoting, this does not seem to 
have deterred these mills from firmly adhering to their 
quotations and in quoting for February and March 
delivery to add to them. Some manufacturers are will- 
ing to quote on small orders for March delivery $40 
f. o. b. Norfolk, but the majority are willing to wait 
until old orders are cleaned up before considering fur- 
ther business. There is a brisk demand for 4/4 edge 
box dressed and resawn and quite a bit of this lumber 
is being used in house construction. In the past mills 
added $1 a thousand for dressing rough boards, but 
now, due to increased costs, a charge of $2.50 to $3 a 
thousand is made. Stock box, both 4/4 and thicker, 
is as hard to buy as good rough lumber, altho being 
called for frequently in large and small lots. Box 
bark strips continue to move briskly and, while the 
range in quotations is rather large due to some mills 
being willing to accept lower than general quotations 
in order to move out stock quickly, others do not hesi- 
tate to advance their figures as their stock’ changes. 

The sale of all kinds of dressed lumber during the 
last week was larger and personal solicitation on the 
part of buyers is becoming more frequent. The plan- 
ing mills at present are loaded up with business taken 
some time back, which they are trying hard to for- 
ward but are being held back because of labor condi- 
tions and the car situation. Complaints are becoming 
more numerous as to car scarcity and inadequate sup- 
ply in this section. Solid car orders for flooring are 
becoming numerous and the same is true of -inch 
ceiling. Sales of roofers are small but this is due 
largely to the fact that the mills have little of this 
stock to sell right now. A few are contracting for 
February and March. Prices of dressed stock continue 
to advance, roofer prices particularly. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 19.—Frank Ing, a young Baltimore lumber- 
man, is back in the southern pine trade again. Subse- 
quent to this country entering the war he became 
buyer of fine hardwoods for war use. When the 
armistice came and the Government undertook to dis- 
pose of large quantities of these woods Mr. Ing was 
intrusted with this duty. Last week he returned from 
a vacation in Florida to make a connection with Wil- 
liam M. Burgan, with whom he was employed before. 

Fred Hershfeld, for a number of years connected 
with Otto Duker & Co., of this city, and well known 
in .the lumber trade, has gone with the American 
Woodworking Corporation, which was organized re- 
cently to take over the Short plants on Uhler Street. 
Mr. Hershfeld is very popular'in the trade and has the 
best wishes of his numerous friends in his new venture. 

The E. E. Jackson Lumber Co. has electrified its 
large planing mill at Riderwood, Ala., equipment being 
supplied by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. It 
consists of steam turbine connected direct with a gen- 
erator, which supplies current for all of the motors 
in the mill. The equipment of the latter includes some 
eight planers and various other machines, each of 
which has its individual motor. The new method of 
applying power was put into operation the first of 
the year and is stated to be working very satisfac- 
torily. The planing mill and the sawmill adjoining 


” are running at about 80 percent of capacity, which 


means they are turning out about 125,000 feet of lum- 


ber a day. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 19.—Between an apparent lethargy after stock 
taking, and a hesitation as to the immediate future, 
the local lumber market lacks the kick that was ex- 
pected of it, but will probably do as it did before, 
and burst out with an energy that puts it beyond 
control. There is plenty of demand, and lumber that 
is ready to offer finds plenty of takers, but there is 
not that insistent searching for lumber that featured 
the market in the closing days of last year. Whole- 
salers report that retailers, furniture men, sash and 
door makers, box makers and the big industrial plants 
are all in the market for lumber, and when they get 
hold of anything it seldom has to be offered in many 
places, but there is not the former flood of inquiries. 
Shipments have been slow during the last week, partly 
on account of the weather, but the same cause keeps 
the lumber from going out of the yards. When trans- 
actions are made, they are made at ‘high prices, and 
there are no offerings of bargains. There seems to 
be nothing that can be called leading in demand, for 
all woods and grades are in demand. Many dealers 
expect a revival of ordering by the retailers at and 
after the meeting of the State retailers, at which time 
business has come to life on several previous occa- 
sions. General business is such that there is no reason 
for a falling off in demand except in the building line, 
and this has a tremendous latent volume, which every- 
body expects to get busy as soon as weather permits. 
There is less trouble in getting shipments thru after 
they are started, but the trouble is in getting the 
lumber bought and shipped. Financial conditions 
here are easy, and collections are good. 


The Lumbermen’s Exchange will give a subscrip- 
tion dinner in connection with its next meeting, Feb. 
5, and both will be held in Griffith Hall. 

T. deLand Williams, formerly of the wholesale firm 
of J. Randall Williams & Co., has severed his connection 
with the business, and is about to sail as third officer 
on the steamer John Roach, from New York to Singa- 
pore. 

The housing committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Harrisburg, Pa., has announced plans for 
a housing corporation, to assist persons wha have 
small savings to purchase homes. It expects to erect 
at least one hundred houses during the coming season, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 20.—Extreme cold weather has tended to cur- 
tail the activity in the retail lumber field in this sec- 
tion. There is considerable volume moving, however, 
and the feeling among retailers seems to be that there 
will be good business this year even at the high prices. 
The demand for houses is so great that even with a 
goodly percentage of the business being held up on 
account of high costs there will still be enough busi- 
ness to afford retailers an active year. 

The wholesalers report that the prices asked by 
mills for lumber are strong and stiffening. This ten- 
dency seems to obtain with all grades of lumber. It 
is the belief that these stiffening prices and the lack 
of offerings is to a considerable extent a result of 
local demand in the sections where the lumber is pro- 
duced. 

At the weekly luncheon of the Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club last Wednesday, the inter-insurance plan 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was presented by Porter E. Stone, who is in charge 
of that department of the National association activi- 
ties. The meeting was attended by about twenty re- 
tail dealers and their interest in the subject was very 
manifest. 

The officers and directors ot the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania are now putting 
the finishing touches on their preparations for their 
annual convention Feb. 11, 12 and 13. The indica- 
.tions are that this will be the best attended and most 
instructive convention the association has ever had. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 20.—The demand for lumber continues very 
active and each day brings forth some new proposed 
plans that involve large amounts of money. While 
the taking of inventories has brought many new in- 
quiries in the market, there is a feeling that 1t is well 
to move cautiously. At times large prospective work 
in view is lost sight of. 

Considering the slowness with which stock has been 
coming to the market the last few months, it is sur- 
prising to find how well assorted some stocks still are. 

The difficulty of obtaining cars becomes more acute 
in all sections of the country. Heretofore the short- 
age has been confined largely to Coast shipments, 
but reports the last few days indicate a growing 
scarcity in other sections. While it is a fact that 
quotations seem high and that in some cases they. 
may have gone beyond a reasonable figure, all in all 
the lumber industry is simply getting what it is en- 
titled to and while, naturally, some fluctuations are 
expected, there are few in the industry who look for 
any immediate drop in prices. 

Some comment is made on the effort of the Treasury 
Department to collect 10 percent ad valorem on some 
maple lumber coming into the United States from 
Canada, but some purchasers have been informed that 
the duty is based on the 1918 tariff law, which pro- 
vides for a duty on cabinet woods. Owing to its 
scarcity and its possible uses for cabinet purposes, 
the Treasury Department takes the position that some 
grades of maple should be regarded as wood for cabinet 


purposes. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Jan. 20.—Unionized building trade workers of To- 
ledo are preparing to. make a general demand for in- 
creased wages. Altho snow is on the ground and 
construction has been retarded, Toledo has entered the 
1920 building season and the unions are not losing 
any time in getting in with their demands. There are 
at the present time no less than 250 homes under con- 
struction in Toledo, homes that will range in value, 
complete, from $5,000 to $15,000. Even with snow on 
the ground and wintry blasts blowing the work is being 
pushed right ahead, because of the unprecedented hous- 
ing demand. Toledo dealers say their profits now are 
not as great as in normal times when they knew where 
they stood. It costs more money to do a certain 
volume of business than it did before the war, and the 
profits are relatively smaller. As to the cost of doing 
business, this was emphatically demonstrated the other 
day when the Allen A. Smith Co., wholesale merchant 
and manufacturer of sash, doors and interior finish, 
was compelled to increase its capital stock by $50,000 
to take care of the trade. In a large measure the 
extra capital was needed to take care ‘of the business 
as it exists under the reigning high prices. Capital 
increases are becoming more and more frequent. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 19.—The George W. Prechter Lumber Co., 
recently organized here, is establishing its logging 
camp at Miles station, four miles east of Whitecastle, 
on the main line of the Texas & Pacific Railroad. 
Shacks are being built to accommodate its crews and 
a commissary building will also be erected. The com- 
pany has acquired the mill plant of the Vacherie 
@ypress Co., at Vacherie, but will not take over the 
operation of the plant until the Vacherie company 
completes its cut, several weeks from now. Mean- 
while, the new company is pushing its preparations 
for logging operations, “tuning up” the logging rail- 
road acquired with the mill plant and beginning the 
organization of its forces. The logging camp at Miles 
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will be used for about two years, according to present 
plans. 

Prof. F. T. Moon, a member of the faculty of the 
New York School of Forestry, conducted by Syracuse 
University, is in the South to study southern lumber 
operations and forest practice. The Southern Pine 
Association, thru Secretary-Manager Rhodes, has ten- 
dered its facilities and good offices to assist him in 
his studies, and probably will arrange a field trip 
which will enable him to inspect some of the typical 
southern pine lumbering operations. 


It seems to be just one strike after another on the 
New Orleans river front. Following the strike of the 
freight handlers, which tied up the movement of im- 
port and export freighters, produced another embargo 
on export shipments and was finally called off Satur- 
day before last, came a strike of the coastwise long- 
shoremen employed on the Southern Pacific wharves. 
The new strike was called off last Saturday morning, 
after several conferences. This week a strike of fire- 
men, oilers and deckhands on some of the tugs and 
towboats plying on the river is threatened in case 
their demands for an 8-hour day and increased wages 
are refused. The succession of strikes participated 
in by river front labor organizations has provoked 
no less than five separate embargoes within the last 
few months on export shipments from the interior to 
New Orleans. The prospect of peace is said to be 
improved, however, following a recent conference be- 
tween the longshoremen’s leaders and the representa- 
tives of the business organizations, at which an agree- 
ment was reached that the men hereafter would re- 
main at work pending adjustment of wage contro- 


versies. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan. 19.—Conditions in general thruout this imme- 
diate territory continued to show improvement dur- 
ing the last week or ten days: The demand has been 
much heavier than heretofore, but because of the 
oversold conditions of the shippers fewer sales have 
been made, as the mills hesitate to take on business 
for future shipment under the present market con- 
ditions, ‘ 

Labor is scarce and inefficient, altho wages keep 
climbing. Weather here is almost intolerable. Roads 
are in worse shape than they have been in for years. 
The rainfall in this vicinity is greater than has been 
known for seventeen years. Logging and hauling to 
the tracks is practically an impossibility, and some 
of the smaller mills have closed their operations for 
the months of January and February. 

The dimension and flooring situation continue to 
improve. Prices are good and inquiries are plentiful, 
but because of the unprecedented conditions the yards 
haven’t the stocks they should have. Local hardwood 
dealers declare the market is good, demand being heavy 
with the output larger than heretofore. A large amount 
of building is being done to remedy the housing short- 
age that has existed in this city for the last eighteen 
months, The car shortage is getting to be acute on 
some lines, but this condition is only spotted, some 
of the lines seeming to have a supply of cars that 
will at least keep up with the demand. The supply 
of lumber in sight for the spring trade is not very 
reassuring to the buyers who are coming South. 
Smaller mills have increased in numbers in this ter- 
ritory, but they cannot supply the increased demand, 
a large percentage of the output from these small mills 
being used in home territory. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 19.—Inquries are not so numerous as they 
were a month ago and there is probably not so much 
speculative buying as at that time, but orders are 
plentiful and prices are very stiff. The mills have 
so many orders on hand that the buyers find it very 
hard to get what they want at any price. The out- 
put has been rather low for the last thirty days be- 
cause of the holidays and wet weather. The mills 
have very little stock on hand and none unsold, and 
if cars were available stock would be shipped out as 
fast as it could be made ready. The car supply right 
now is very unsatisfactory. Labor conditions are 
fair and are expected to remain so until spring farm- 
ing starts. Most of the larger mills are in better 
shape as far as logs in the woods are concerned than 
is usual at this season, but if the usual February 
weather comes they will be unable to operate on a 
norma! basis. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 19.—Prices continue to advance, especially on 
common boards and finish. The advance on 2-inch 
stock has been very slight. It is believed that dimen- 
sien hee ahont reached the top, at least until spring 
trade There is good demand and good prices 
for all items on the list. 

Stocks at the mills are lower than ever before in 
the history of industry in this section. Possibly 
stocks are not more than 15 percent to 20 percent of 
normal, and generally the mills have orders to take 
care of all the dry stock on their yards and sometimes 
have orders for stock which is not dry. There is very 
little stock being offered for sale by the mills. 

The weather continues very unfavorable, and pro- 
duction during the last two weeks has been almost at 
a standstill. Labor is in fairly satisfactory supply, 
but it is very inefficient. Labor prices, while high, 
are not too high if the men were efficient and worked 
regularly, 

As the year advances consumers are becoming more 
and more convinced that the sooner they buy, the 
better price they will obtain. New York District is 
now calling for considerable lumber and prices in the 
East have stiffened to almost a parity with the west- 
‘ern market. This condition enlarges the selling terri- 
tory and allows a better distribution of stocks. When 
the entire country is calling for lumber at about the 


same prices, then with the low stocks and low pro- 
duction a very stiff market can be expected. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 18.—All attempts to stabilize the lumber mar- 
ket seem to have failed, and record high prices are 
being made daily. The old law of supply and demand 
is absolutely in control, the supply, however, is so 
short it does not equalize any more, and demand runs 
away with the market. As the market advances, 
differentials in prices of low grade and high grade 
stocks seem to widen. 

Twelve-inch No. 1 and common are being sold at 
$95, and No. 2 common at $55. B&Better sap rift floor- 
ing is moving readily at $100 up, the price depending 
largely on ability to ship promptly. Lath are ad- 
vanced dollars at one revision. Two weeks ago No. 1 
4-foot lath were selling at $8 to $12, a sale at $17 
is just reported. Good authority says a sale of FAS 
oak was recently made at $300—and the end is not 


yet. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 19.—There are only two things now bothering 
the lumbermen of this district, but they are enough in 
themselves to bring on premature gray hairs—weather 
and the car shortage. Mills running only part time 
on account of inability of the logging crews to work, 
stocks so badly broken as to be practically non-ex- 
istent as to most lines, cars few and far between and 
delivery uncertain and slow on what few cars are 
shipped—make things anything but pleasant for the 
lumberman. This is especially true of orders taken 
for oil field delivery. It seems virtually impossible 
to get ‘deliveries in the northwest Texas territory, 
even after one has gotten cars in which to make the 
shipment. One wholesaler in the Beaumont district 
has had a car enroute to the oil fields since last Sep- 
tember and is threatening the Railroad Administra- 
tion with a damage suit. ; 

As to prices, all grades and varieties are going up- 
ward and the mill men have quit issuing price lists, 
as changes in the prices offered—not asked—occur 
frequently every twenty-four hours. The lumber mar- 
ket has gone wild and is entirely beyond the control 
of the manufacturers. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 21.—Buyers are now virtually bidding for 
southern pine and the hopes of millmen and whole- 
salers that the market would stabilize around the 
present prices are not to be realized. The market 
daily shows added strength, and there is nothing in 
prospect to increase production or decrease consump- 
tion. 

The main feature of the market is the fact that the 
demand covers the entire list better than at any time 
in the history of the industry in this section of the 
country. The mills also have less stock to sell than 
at any time in the last six months. Wood conditions 
are very bad and the damp weather prevents lumber 
from drying out rapidly, holding it that much longer 
off the market. 

Railroads are buying all the car material they can 
find and are showing a tendency to buy more track 
and bridge material than at any time in several 
months, There is some buying of export material at 
an advanced price. 

The railroads are largely responsible for present 
conditions. Cars are extremely scarce, but when they 
are secured it means little. One mill reported this 
week that it frequently required sixty days for a car 
to go from its mill to a dealer 150 miles away. Ship- 
ments to the west Texas oil fields have been laying 
on side tracks for four months and no encouragement 
is given when they will move. 

The general officers of the Keith Lumber Co. have 
been moved from Voth to Beaumont, where they are 
now located in rooms 547-551, Keith Building. y 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan. 19.—From Jan. 7 to 17 there was continuous 
rain. This put the woods in such shape that mills 
which log by team could not operate 50 percent of the 
time and small mills were pretty nearly all shut down. 
The weather for the last two months has been such 
that yard stock has not dried out to any great extent, 
so that the stock in shipping condition is low. The 
car supply is short, mills getting from 20 up to prob- 
ably 75 percent of their requirements. 

There seems to be the same strong demand for ma- 
terial, yet a great many mills are out of the market, 
and probably will be out- until Feb. 1. It is not un- 
common to find mills that have an order file which 
would take them sixty to ninety days to ship out 
under more favorable conditions than the present. 


The demand for upper grades seems to be stronger, 


than ever. All mills are short of this class of stock 
and most of them are oversold. 

The next meeting of the Alexandria District Lum- 
ber Exchange will be held in Shreveport on Jan. 24. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Racine, WIs., Jan. 19.—A voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed by the Racine Toy Works .. 
the federal a court at Milwaukee. The 
toe are scheduled at $78,481, and the assets at 





New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 19.—Application for the 
appointment of a receiver for the St. James Timber 
Co. was filed in the civil district court % R. A. Bursley 
who claims to sue as a stockholder. e alleges that 
irregularities exist in the company’s affairs, that no 
annual meeting was held last year, and that a receiver 
is necessary to protect the rights of the stockholders. 
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We now have a 
combined capacity 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Mille at: Our new mill at 
Deer Island, Ore. 

eee ita, Ore. LhornburgonSouth- 
Yacolt, Washington 


ern Pacific, is run- 
ning full time. 


0. R. Menefee Company 
Portland, Ore. 


Eastern W.C.Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
rederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 








Spruce—Fir 
Structural—Bridge Timbers 
Factory—Yard Stock 


Manufacturers Wholesalers 





H.P. Dutton Lumber Co. 


Lumbermen’e Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 








Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory T ace ° olicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBFR CO. 








Lumbermen’s Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
| 
Fir and 


coder IF TILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom. St. Helens, Oregon. . 


& Wiggims Company 


Beta sable Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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SEATTLE 











John McMaster 
Shingle Co. 


Seattle, Wash. 


PANAMA BRAND RED CEDAR 


Siding and Shingles 


made from one of the finest 
stands of Red Cedar Timber 
in the State of Washington. 


Panama 

Cedar Siding 
in the “Clear” grade is strictly 
clear and perfectly manu- 
factured. 


Panama 

Shingles 
are full thickness, the butts 
are smooth and even and the 
packing is very carefully done. 


Panama Shingles are Rite-Grade Inspected 


Write us for prices 
and full particulars. 














White Pine Specialists of the West 


Oregon and Western 
White Pine 
California White and Sugar 
Pine 
Idaho White Pine and Coast 
Fir 

Factory Stocks. 
Pine, Fir and Spruce. 


Special Attention Large Stocks No. 2 & 3 Com. 
Western White Pine Boards. 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
J. W. FAULKNER, 652 Otis Building, - - Chicago, Ill. 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, - ~- Detroit, Mich. 
F. T. YOUNG, 404 Marshall Building, - Cleveland, Ohio 
WM. D. MERSHON, 1 Madison Ave., - New York, N.Y. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
"SEATTLE, WASHINGTON — 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
ee 


esha dact:Sticla=- Sm > dele) Sheteta! 


ALSO ALASKA-¥UKON PACFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING patti) BS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
: tions See Page 39 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JAN. 17 


Lumber Shingles 

ROC ohio kS see tnee 43,956,000 7,334,000 

SAD: 5ip bbe wk eRS IS 28,334,000 5,732,000 

ENCPORRG 2.00 s00 500 15,622,000 1,602,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 17 . 

Lumber Shingles 

BOs UNS a Tas ae aes es 114,838,000 18,333,000 

OED ei cicswkatiniaee 80,434,000 12,816,000 

POGIIENG. 6 Kccmcnws 34,404,000 5,517,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JAN. 17 

Lumber Shingles 

BODO: 6a)o casa ssa neoaye 16,646,000 2,606,000 

2 ACR IS hy AS 10,682,000 1,096,000 

Se ee ne a 5,964,000 1,510,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 17 

Lumber Shingles 

BR ck oh cents suecee 45,448,000 9,164,000 

BRED ca ivy sabe ohn. 29,817,000 4,753,000 

RORIOERS nis 3 see 55 15,631,000 4,411,000 

Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Jan. 21 were as follows: 





CLASS No. Value 
RIG BEINN 5.cx's5.< ieee eaks ae 
$ 1,000 and under $ 8 $ 25,500 

5,000 and under 10 61,000 

10,000 and under 16 256,000 

25,000 and under 4 145,000 

50,000 and under | 2 140,000 

200,000 GU OVOP. 6650.5 0.05-60% cbse sets eevee weieee 
CRNA eo Sia so caias ke pists ahi a 40 $ 627,500 
Average valuation for week...... aint 15,687 
Totals previous week........... 37 3,025,200 
Average valuation previous week. .... i, 
Totals corresponding week 1919.. 11 68,700 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 21, 1920.... 117 4,646,100 
Totals corresponding period 1919.. 31 761,050 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—The northern pine demand is 
better than the supply, and it is easy to see that 
every foot of lumber that the northern mills can 
make will be taken up rapidly for this year’s trade. 
Local distributers find their eastern market best. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 19.—Inventory showings 
emphasize the decided scarcity of many desirable 
items of northern pine, and buyers are more active 
than ever in bidding new high figures for such stock. 
It is strictly a sellers’ market and mills are en- 
deavoring to conserve their stocks and do their best 
by old customers. Mainly owing to the competi- 
tion in buying, prices are decidedly higher. Lists 
show no uniformity but some show raises of $10 or 
more on upper grades since December. The high- 
est advances mean very little, however, as there is 
practically no stock to supply at these figures. Or- 
ders for delivery at some future time are consistently 
being refused and the trade is coming more actively 
into the market to buy for immediate shipment. 


New York, Jan. 20.—Yard inquiries are more nu- 
merous as the result of inventory taking. In some 
instances stocks are not as badly broken as at first 
supposed. The prospective building outlook is good 
and while the industrial demand is just fair, indi- 
cations point to a larger volume at an early date. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 20.—An excel- 
lent demand continues to occupy the attention of 
the -wholesalers. There is not as much anxiety 
being manifested by buyers over the early delivery 
of the stock as was apparent a few weeks back. 
In placing orders the buyers often make it optional 
with the dealer as to the time of shipment, pro- 
vided the stock is delivered either in March or 
Aprii, much of the stock sought being desired for 
early spring consumption. Much stock is being 
received by wholesalers from Canada to fill out 
broken assortments and meet these requirements. 
Prices are decidedly firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—Demand continues to im- 
prove greatly and production to stand practically 
still, so that the market is very firm and prices are 
advancing. The recent advance in base dimension 
to $60 is well maintained. Other dimension prices 
are: 9-inch, $61; 10-inch, $62; 12-inch, $64. De- 
mand for random is now increasing. The 2x3 to 
2x7 is selling at $50 to $52; the 2x8, at $52 to $54; 
and the 2x10 and 2x12 are selling very little, but 
are quoted high at about $54 to $55 for the former 
and $55 to $56 for the latter. The demand for boards 
is also looking up. surprisingly well and prices are 
advancing. Random spruce covering boards are sell- 
ing firm at $45 to $46 and matched spruce boards at 
$52 to $55. 


New York, Jan. 20.—Continued difficulty is experi- 
enced in getting spruce supplies. Yard stocks are 
limited and deliveries from retailers are active. 
Prices are strong, with little complaint on the part 


of buyers. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—The present does not witness 
much activity in the white cedar trade, but it is 











likely that a little later on both the pole and post 
trade will be much improved. The demand for 
white cedar shingles is very good but the supply is 
short. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 19.—Producers report 
that old stocks, both of posts and poles, are run- 
ning low except in the less desirable sizes. Tho 
pole market is showing activity in buying hy power 
and light transmission lines. The winter output 
promises to be good, as crews now are well manned ° 
again and logging is progressing under favorable 
conditions as to roads, snow and weather. Early 
trade faces quite a shortage of posts, dealers say. 


HARDWOODS 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 19.—General factory trade 
is watching the market and picking up available 
hardwood supplies as fast as offered. Owing to 
scarcity of southern stock the small supplies of 
northern hardwood are more in demand than ever 
and are wholly insufficient to meet requests. Some 
buyers who had placed duplicate orders have se- 
cured stock and have canceled the unfilled orders, 
but this does not relieve the situation much. Log- 
ging reports are good and an_increased supply of 
northern hardwood is anticipated this year, but for 
the next six months the situation looks very bind- 
ing for hardwood consumers. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.—Better weather is now 
reported from the hardwood mill district and little 
trouble is being experienced in getting enough cars, 
but this appears to be only accentuating the extreme 
shortage in all grades of hardwoods. Quotations ap- 
pear to be only nominal, real prices being. about 
whatever the seller who has the stock has a mind 
to ask. The demand continues extraordinarily heavy 
and offers of desirable factory stock are snapped up 
ina hurry. White ash and quarter sawed white oak 
are particularly hard to get and few quotations are 
to be had on hickory. There is a heavy demand for 
red gum also. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—The hardwood market 
continues strong, with some advances during the 
last week. There has been a good demand for 
oak in the higher grades. Furniture manufacturers 
are eager buyers of gum. There also has been 
a big demand for gum from wholesalers, indicat- 
ing a healthy market. The car situation is easing 
up somewhat in parts of the producing territory, 
while the logging situation is becoming more se- 
rious. 


New York, Jan. 20.—Hardwood prices continue de- 
cidedly strong, and with the present volume of in- 
quiries from buyers urgently in need of stocks it is 
difficult to say how any immediate falling off can 
be expected. Consumers are carrying abnormally 
low supplies, and as the volume of business requir- 
ing hardwoods continues to show substantial in- 
creases it is evident that hardwood stocks in many 
lines will be practically out of the market. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 20.—There have been several 
advances in different hardwoods during the last 
week, but high prices do not curb trade atall. De- 
mand is strong and increasing. There is much 
better demand from the interior finish people. De- 
liveries are fairly good. Prices current are: Oak, 
quartered white, $300 to $310; oak, plain, $175 to 
$190; ash, $160 to $170; basswood, $120 to $130; 
birch, red, $140 to $150; birch, sap, $180, to $140; 
poplar, $170 to $180; beech, $95 to $105; maple, $115 
to $130. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 19.—Hardwoods are continu- 
ing their upward trend, with the demand not in the 
slightest degree checked thereby and with the buy- 
ers calling for stocks as freely as before. The for- 
eign situation is promising and the exports are 
again on the increase. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 19—Manufacturers of hard- 
woods are doing what they can to increase produc- 
tion so as to bring their stocks somewhere near the 
market requirements. Mills in eastern territory of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion are accomplishing more in this particular than 
the mills in southern territory, but in all sections 
stocks are far below normal. Prices are higher than 
they were at the first of the year but the advances 
have not checked demand or stopped buying. De- 
cline of production this winter is placing the trade 
in a serious situation as to stocks for the market 
when distributive activities expand next spring, and 
the competition on the part of consumers promises 
to be so strong that still higher prices are inevitable. 
The strengthening tendency is more in evidence in 
the lower grades than late last year.. Oak flooring 
stocks are very low, and the demand is heavier than 
ever before experienced. Prices generally have kept 
pace with the advance of oak lumber, but many 
manufacturers are so oversold that they are entirely 
out of the market, are marking no offerings and are 
attending strictly to filling orders on hand, which 
are sufficient to keep them operating at capacity for 
several months. Advances in the selling prices of 
various hardwoods f. o. b. Cincinnati, given below, 
show the following advances since the close of last 
year: Quartered white oak, $10 to $35; quartered red 
oak, $10 to $25; plain white and red oak, $3 to $20 
on the different grades on common, $30 in selects, 
and $50 in FAS; poplar, $10 to $30; basswood, $5 to: 
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$25; chestnut, $15 to $30; ash, $10 to $25 in 1-inch 
and 1%-inch thicknesses and as much as $80 higher 
on 2-inch; walnut, $15 to $20; maple, $5 to $20; hick- 
ory, $5 to $10; birch, $5 to $25, and beech, $5 to $10. 
Current prices f. o. b. Cincinnati follow: 

cue WHITE 


AK— 

4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
| eee $310 $320 $320 $325 
ee ee ee 260 270 270 275 
No. 1 common... 210 225 225 235 
No. 2 common... 105 115 115 120 

QUARTERED RED 
OaK— 
CL) REECE Te 250 260 260 cece 
No. 1 common... 175 185 185 eee 
No. 2 common... 90 100 100 eees 
PLAIN WHITE AND 
Rep OaK— 
| eee 200 210 210 215 
Selects wcccccsce 160 170 170 185 
No. 1 common... 125 135 135 145 
No. 2 common... 80 90 90 95 
No. 3 common... 38 42 42 48 
Sound wormy.... 85 90 90 100 
POPLAR— 
oh rere 180 190 190 190 
Saps and selects.. 130 140 140 145 
No. 1 common... 100 110 110 110 
No. 2 common... 70, 75 75 80 
No. 3 common... 50 55 55 55 
Panel and _ wide 
No. 1, 18” to 23” 220 winds eave ari 
Boxboards, 13” to 
a 75 wae 
3ASSWOoD— 
RES ae 125 135 135 140 
No. 1 common... 100 105 105 105 
No. 2 common... 50 55 55 60 
CHESTNUT— 
WM sss vacwsec< 130 135 140 145 
No. 1 common... 105 110 110 115 
No. 8 common... 35 40 40 40 
Sound wormy.... 65 70 70 %2 
ASH— 
BAS v6 cvvccvcde 175 200 250 275 
No. 1 common... 105 125 175 200 
No. 2 common... 55 65 65 75 
WaLNuT— 
PAR oekcadvon ts 210 225 240 250 
No. 1 common... 125 135 140 150 
No. 2 common... 75 80 80 100 
No. 3 common... 30 ‘ chive 
MAPLE— 
ere 100 115 125 135 
No. 1 common... 80 90 95 105 
No. 2 common... 60 65 65 70 
HicKorYy— 
We. cebwcaeetws eae’ 130 140 
No. 1 common....... «v.08 105 110 
No. 2 common....... iene 70 75 
BircH— 
PAB 26.0 Aidvcwnvs 150 . 
No. 1 common... 115 Jose 
No, 2 common... 80 aves 
BEECH— 
WAS wvcccnctces 90 - 
No. 1 common... 70 


No. 2 common... 50 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 19.—Oak in all thicknesses of 
No. 2 common and better is very active, with prices 
still going up. Stocks are low. There is plenty of 
No. 3 common on hand, with demand at ovresent 
light, altho the prices, not in keeping with those on 
other grades, are advancing a little. Quartered oak 
is in good demand, with prices high. Ash and wal- 
nut are active at good prices. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 19.—Production continues 
much below normal, with the call active and in- 
sistent. In consequence, prices continue the up- 
ward trend. There is said to be notably active 
request for tupelo—manufactured on the side by 
many of the Louisiana cypress mills. Buyers of 
box grades are said to be making personal search 
for stocks. There is brisk inquiry for the furniture 
grades, coming in some instances direct from the 
factories. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Hemlock moves along with 
other woods that are used for building purposes and 
the demand is very good. No doubt all the hem- 
lock that manufacturers in the North can make 
will be easily taken up by the spring demand. 
Prices are strong. 


New York, Jan. 20.—While weather prevents any 
progress in building operations, the demand of 
wholesalers is sufficiently strong to take all avail- 
able supplies. Prices are strong, and, while no com- 
plaint is made regarding prices, there are buyers 
who would be glad to pay a little more if they were 
assured of quick shipment to replenish their poor 
assortments. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 20.—A pronounced 
searcity of stock in the hands of the wholesalers is 
reported and efforts to securing supplies from the 
mills to fill out orders are not meeting with any 
degree of success. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—Demand for both New 
England and of Pennsylvania hemlock heré is much 
improved. It is very hard indeed to get any dry 
hemlock boards. The market is growing stronger 
every day. Indeed, some manufacturers have 
marked up their eastern clipped hemlock boards, 
10, 12, 14, 16 feet, to $50, while $46 is about the bot- 
tom figure. The random hemlock boards are also 
much firmer, production not being equal to demand, 
and they are selling at $43. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—“‘The fir market has gone nuts 
again.” That is the way that one of the local dis- 
tributers described the market this week. With 


dimension selling $20 and uppers at $45 over Rail 
List B it looks very much as if this man was right. 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 17.—Manufacturers of all kinds 
of lumber native to this section report a big demand, 
the only. limit to volume being the scarcity of cars 
and vessels. The car situation is reported some- 
what improved and it was reported this week that 
freights for offshore destinations are a little easier. 
Vertical grain No. 1 fir flooring brought as high as 
$82 at the mill here this week, but this is taken as a 
case where the buyer had to have it irrespective of 
price. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 17.—Practitally all of the 
fir mills are operating except in the Everett dis- 
trict. Labor is in easy supply, and approaching 
a surplus. Logs are high. Stocks are close to 
normal. Car supply is easier, but due to tighten 
again. The market has advanced again, with some 
items of common up to $20 and some items of 
uppers up to $45 over Rail B list. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.—The fir mills appear 
to be holding prices as steady as possible in view of 
conditions in the lumber market, changes being 
fewer and less pronounced than in other woods. 
Uppers here are generally $40 over list; boards, $16 
to $20, and dimension generally, $17 to $18. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Little can be said about west- 
ern pines except that not much lumber is being 
sold in this territory. The lumber is not to be had 
for the Chicago market and that is all there is to it. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.—The buyer who tries 
to place an order for anything in the way of western 
pines meets with many discouragements these days. 
None of the mills apparently wants any business and 
it is a fortunate buyer who picks up an occasional 
odd lot. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—Prices are being marked 
up in startling fashion and are so varied that quota- 
tion is useless. There is a great shortage of uppers 
and selects. Demand, on the other hand, is much 
improved. The market is very unsettled. Offer- 
ings are very light. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 20.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Jan. 13 to 19, inclusive: 





Flooring 
Edge grain: 1x3” 1x4” 
PMU Sasi sire che sbigeudcceece st se $111.00 
WOU Sin Char ce ded ccsbecwucuan $115.25 109.00 
WM TURC RR eke eds Oc es GeneeeweeS 102.2 93.50 
Flat grain: 

HEM Kes XE aceueereCceeag eae se 90.25 
INE ilar igs and waite ned Wawanee os 90.50 92.25 
SG Eh Sate eS Sains MONE iN enn k ote Ke 86.00 79.75 
DRE Sore SF eae roueyecineusechnnden se 49.50 

Ceiling and Partition 
Yan 54” 4 34” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
B&better ...... o $75.75 $86.2 *$79.50 
ere $57.00 $64.00 se 78.00 
INGs Bic Sadees cee 45.00 46.75 ee 50.00 
Finish, Dressed 
A B&bette Cc 
gn RE ee Pree bg $98.75 $86.75 
 - - ee eee $106.25 99.25 94.75 
GU Mr Se deere scilaees 108.75 101.75 89.75 
er Cee ee 108.75 102.25 89.75 
Ik ya i ge 105.75 104.50 90.00 
pe et DS ee 115.00 109.25 90.00 
Casing and Base 
Pe 6 oe sh be cbaine ca bee bs.c ie CURewet ewe $114.50 
BG, MB SOONG ino casi 6 cuddle nee eeeaee 106.75 
Oe AR tO caves een gede tcc wae caeaokeed aa 115.00 
get eee eee eee Ee 109.50 
Fencing and Boards, Dressed 
No. No. 2 No. 3 
BFS i links caveebccbatees $55.75 $40.75 $34.25 
WAN ke vksendcetautececds 57.25 44.50 5.00 
WSR ca tact acgubikae<aes 57.50 46.00 36.50 
MEE wabis oboneed HthetecedeNs 58.25 46.00 37.25 
BET GAA ee bude cubs conetas 62.25 .50 37.50 
No. 1 Dimension, S&E 
10-18 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20” 
BGM ii wecus sca vemnetucaes $42.50 $43.50 $46.00 
1k 2A ees a 40.75 40.75 42.00 
BET, cents tetepeke vac caus 42.00 42.00 45.00 
ME. Weces cub Chae ees dase 43.75 43.75 45.00 
QE SAU Eas ba ee news 45.75 45.75 46.25 
No. 2 Dimension, S&E 
0-18 
12° 14 & 16’ z 
$42.00 $41.25 $42.50 
- 38.25 38.25 40.00 
. 42 25 42.25 42.00 
«-- 43.00 43.00 43.25 
43.50 43.50 44.50 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 °. °. 
| OTE rere Se eS $55.75 $14.50 $36.25 
Mca e 0 6 Cais Cui’ & deenahrd *54.00 45.75 37.25 
REIT Serer ae 60.25 45.75 37.75 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
EERE | eve cec vie sk bie denvcwved $15.30 $13.90 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought forward 
from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Note.—In obtaining above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de- 
ducted from delivered prices realized in various mar- 
kets. This report, therefore, does not reflect exact 
f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market, using longleaf weights, 
average delivered prices will be closely approximated. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


s ek 


Best Stock for Factory > * = %., 
and Pattern Lumber. ~ 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 























CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
oo Factory and Pattern Stock 








REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping 
of all or 








Albion Lumber Co. 
Mills, Yards, Gen’!Offices 
ALBION. CALIFORNIA 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobert Bidg. San Francisco 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO- 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


alifornia White Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


Menge Bicks.. San Francisco, Cal. 

















MACOMBER SAVIDGE 
California Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 
Building, 


4 Redwood L 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


igatamber ~=CHICAGO © ,Nyrtek.. 
ene Kanone City, Grand Avenve Temple Bla 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Gloves and Mittens 


for Lumbermen 


No. 254. Heavy white 
canton flannel, fleece 
lined, weight $2 25 
about 260z.. Per doz. 

No. 159. Heavy tick 
padded a fad 
lined, knit wiist, $3.00 
weight about 38 oz. Perdoz. 


"BUCK SAW BRAND* 
Gloves and Mittens are 
made from strong ma- 
trials ond carefully = 
toinsure long wear. You 
No. 254 will be pleased with the | No-159 

excellent values we offer. Sample sent on request. 





Progress Mfg. Company, Racine, Wisconsin 











WATERPROOF 


Tarpaulins 


when delivering interior trim, doors and millwork. 
Our water- a mildew—proof ulins and wagon 
covers insure bright, clean and dry lumber at the job. 
We also manufacture Tents of all kinds, Coal Bags, 
Feed Bags, Tarpaulins, 


Write for catalog and price list. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 











A Profitable 
Side-Line 


for lumber- * 





men—onethat 
puts you in 
close touch 
with the farm- 
ers in your 
community 
and builds up 

our lumber 

usiness isthe 


Monarch “<i Feed Mill 


With one of these mills in your yard you can grind small 
jags of corn, oats, rye, monic ow etc., for your custo- 
mers. This turns you a good rohit ones a you to 
talk direct tothe farmer about his future building plans. 
t the price we sell this mill you can’t afford tol with- 
out it. 
Write today for catalog. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.Pa. 


Palace Hotel 


Rates 











(22S) 
8 973 i 
We0an 


THE SOCIAL SIDE 
FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE 
HOTEL is the scene of many of San Francisco’s 
most prominent social events. 
The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the 
dances in the famous gold ball room every evening are 
always well attended. 











REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—There would be a fine redwood 
trade in Chicago territory if the supply was only 
available, but distributers never had so much diffi- 
culty in placing orders. The mills simply have not 
the stocks to offer this market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.—There is a continual 
inquiry here for siding but it is a mighty scarce 
article and most of the mills say they are oversold. 
Not much business is accepted for other items. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 19.—According to members: 


of the North Carolina pine trade here the market 


» has run wild and much eagerness is shown now to 


make arrangements that will insure an adequate 
supply of lumber against the business believed in 
prospect. The business actually done is relatively 
light, the freezing up of the bay having cut the 
receipts to small proportions. A further reduction 
of the assortments held here has taken place, which, 
naturally, makes the inquiry all the more urgent. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—The market is very hard 
hit by low production and car shortage. Indeed, it 
is very difficult to get any North Carolina pine on 
any kind of reasonable delivery. Demand for roofers 
is very good, but offerings are so scanty on reason- 
able delivery that prices are mounting in an un- 
precedented way. Some are asking $62 for their 
best six-inch and $56 is about the rock bottom price 
for anything in roofers. Rough edge is in much 
better demand. Some are asking $115 for 4/4 under 


12’, and some say $110 has been paid. However, 


others say it can be had for $85 or $90. 


New York, Jan. 20.—There is no tendency toward 
falling off in business or concessions in price. Box 
is in much better demand, and, with the continued 
scarcity of high grade stocks, there is much con- 
sternation on the part of some buyers who have 
waited too long before placing their business. The 
car supply is also causing some concern. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—The market continues 
quiet, tho a little more active than it was. Prices 
show only a little strengthening, however. It is 
true there have been a few sales at $34 for round 
edge, but there are other sales at $30. Con- 
sumers seem to be quite adequately supplied. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Red cedar shingles are being 
quoted as follows: Clears, $8.01, and stars, $6.67, 
Chicago basis. White cedars are: Extras, $7.50; 
stars, $6.62, and sound butts, $4.75. It is not safe 
to quote lath prices because they change so quickly, 
but one thing it is safe to say—the prices are ridicu- 
lous, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 19.—Retailers needing 
new stocks for their opening spring trade are com- 
ing into the market, but most buyers are holding 
off in the hope of a price decline. The market now 
is holding firm, for altho the supply of shingles in 
transit has increased somewhat, it is still below 
normal. There is little business offered or taken 
except in transit cars. Prices quoted here now are 
around $5.65 for stars and $6.75 to $6.80 for clears 
at the mill. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 17.—Red cedar shingles are 
firm at an advance of 10 cents over the prices of a 
week ago. The mills are practically all running. 
Slightly iricreased car supply this week was coupled 
with a heavy demand, which served to send prices 
up. Stars, $5.85; clears, $6.90. Rite-Grade in- 
spected stock, stars, $5.85 to $5.90; clears, $6.90 
to $7. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.—An advance in the 
price of shingles on the Coast is reflected here by a 
stronger market, with stars up to $5.75 and clears 
to $6.90, Coast basis. It is the general impression 
here that there will be a further strengthening. 
Demand is taking care of everything that is shipped. 
Lines in the hands of jobbers generally are short 
and it is not considered there will be a chance to 
enlarge them much at this time. Nor are yard 
stocks up to the requirements of spring trade. Buy- 
ing has been on a hand to mouth basis for a long 
time and it reflects to some extent an uncertainty 
by retailers over the spring prospects. Siding de- 
mand continues good and lath sell almost on sight 
despite the high prices asked. Cypress lath have 
been advanced to $12.50 for No. 1 and $11.75 for 


No. 2, mill basis, 


There is no large quantity at the 
mills, however. 





St. Louls, Mo., Jan. 20.—The present price, Pa- 
cific coast base, is $6.70 for stars and $5.50 for 
clears, This represents quotations, as not enough 
cars are being sold to make a market. Dealers 
are inclined to hold off, in the belief that there will 
be a drop in the market. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 19.—Demand for both 
items continues unabated and unsatisfied. It is re- 
ported that several of the veneer mills are making 
lath, figuring that they yield a better return, at 
present prices, than veneer. Sales of green pine 
lath at $17 were reported last week and the price 
tendency is still upward, demand apparently being 
far in excess of available supply. Shingle prices 
likewise are moving up, with much business going 
unbooked, and few of the cypress mills accepting 
any but mixed car orders to help out regular cus- 
tomers. Mill stocks rule very low and broken in 
assortment, with little or no immediate prospect 
of accumulations. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—The lath market here 
continues in a wild state, production being very low 
and demand very strong from cities in the central 
States. The local demand is not so strong, but 
those retailers who are in the market are very much 
perturbed over the high prices they have to pay. 
As much as $17 is being asked for the 15% inch. 
The demand for shingles has picked up the last 
week. The market continues firm: White cedars, 
extras, $8.50, tho some ask $9; clears, $7.75 to $8.25; 
reds, British Columbias, up to $9.75; Washingtons, 
$8.75 to $9. Clapboards are dead. Prices would 
probably average $78 and $80 for clears and extra 
spruce, four-foot. There is a better demand for 
furring and a firmer tone to the market, there hav- 
- been sales of two-inch at $50 and of 38-inch at 
48, 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 19.—Altho requirements in 
the way of shingles are necessarily reduced, there 
is no abatement in the strength of the market, with 
sellers refusing to book new orders on the basis of 
old prices. Buyers are disposed to pursue a waiting 
attitude. The prospect is for materially higher 
prices in the spring. Lath have been marked up 
again and now bring $19 and more. There seems to 
be no limit as far as lath are concerned, and at that 
the offerings do not suffice to take care of actual 
demands. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 20.—An active 
demand has characterized the market for the last 
few days, and retailers who have completed their 
inventories and find themselves in need of supplies 
are placing orders. Clears are in the most active 
demand and price increases have taken place during 
the last week. Clears are quoted at $8.31, local 
basis. Transit stock is more plentiful than for 
several months, but dealers do not anticipate any 
softness in prices, in view of the approaching 
spring trade and the limited supplies available to 
meet the requirements of consumers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 19.—Stocks of shingles of 
all kinds are low. Cedars are moving slowly because 
of inadequate car supply in the West, and cypress 
and pine because it is absolutely impossible to fill 
the demand from the present stocks at mills. Lath 
are scarce and the prices received by those who are 
fortunate enough to have any for sale are the top 
of the market. Sales the last week have been made 
at as high as $20. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 19.—Same old story: Big 
demand. Not much unsold stock on hand. Lots 
of business being declined. Shipments still a bit 
behind. Labor supply marked sufficient and a lit- 
tle more efficient. Car supply has shown improve- 
ment that’s reflected in the movement. Prices 
still are tending higher, thanks to the insistent 
buyer. Outlook is for heavy call thru the spring, 
perhaps till fall. Millmen see no cause to worry, 
but are doing their best to hurry shipments forward 
to the trade. Call is brisk for every grade. 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Local distributers have plenty 
of orders offered them but simply can not get the 
mills to take on much business. There have been 
recent advances, but if the mills had the stocks 
orders would be placed at the advanced prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.—The situation at the 
cypress mills has become considerably easier in the 
last few weeks and some of the manufacturers are 





Norfolk, Va., Jan. 17.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 
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reported to have cleared up orders to a point where 
they are about ready to come back into the market 
with a fair list of items. In fact, some of the 
cypress men here expect to receive new lists this 
week. In expectation of this, the mills already have 
advanced prices considerably over the list issued 
last month, finish being $17 higher; factory selects, 
$15; shop, $12; bevel siding, $6; and common and 
box lumber, $5. The cypress mills still are quite 
reasonable on lath, No. 1 being quoted at $12.50 and 
No. 2 at $11.75. None of the cypress mills repre- 
sented here have been actively in the market for 
about seven months now and sales here have been 
held down to odd lots. There is a very heavy de- 
mand waiting to be supplied and the mills will have 
no trouble in getting all the business they can 
handle. 


St. Louls, Mo., Jan. 20.—The cypress market re- 
mains firm at the recent advances, which have not 
in the least affected the demand. All grades of 
cypress are in demand, The advances were taken 
kindly by the trade, the increases being regarded as 
in line with the market on other woods. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—The market is very strong 
but dealers are handicapped by the low production 
at the mills. The recent advances have been well 
maintained. Demand is steadily improving. So 
hard is it to get tank stock that some of the tank 
makers are using fir. The retailers are in the 
market strong and cypress is in great demand here 
for interior finish. But early deliveries are very 
hard to promise and the cypress trade is therefore 
very much upset. Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, 
$105 to $110; 8/4, $120 to $125; selects, 4/4, $96 to 
99; 8/4, $108.25 to $110. 25; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $76 to 
$78; 8/4, $90.25 to $93.25. 


New York, Jan. 20.—There is no abatement in the 
cypress demand. Stocks are hard to get, prices are 
strong and assortments among consumers are de- 
cidedly limited. It is most difficult to obtain good 
mill connections. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 19.—Cypress demand is larger 
than the supply. Advances in the quotations con- 
tinue to characterize the market, with the limit in 
prices apparently not yet reached. Users of cypress 
fear they may be caught short and there is a gen- 
eral disposition to increase holdings. Stocks in the 
yards are very light. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 19.—The cypress situation 
remains quiet, except for the disturbance retailers 
are making because they can not get lumber. Repre- 
sentatives of mills report production inadequate to 
meet the demands for shipment. Prices are irregu- 
lar, due to the competition of consumers for what 
little lumber there is to be found for sale. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 21.—Southern pine has taken some 
further advances on both uppers and common, and 
despite the new prices there seem to be consumers 
who want the lumber and will pay the price if they 
can get shipments. There is plenty of local de- 
mand but consumers surely have their troubles in 
getting their orders taken care of. Never has the 
local southern pine market witnessed such a per- 
plexing situation. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.—Every week continues 
to see strong advances in practically all items in 
southern pine. Edge grain flooring is quoted today 
up to $115 and flat No. 1 common up to $85. Boards 
have moved up to $60 to $63 and heavy timbers 
also are advancing. A few stock sheets are being 
sent out but as a rule they contain very few items 
and not generally the items that buyers particularly 
desire. There is a heavy inquiry and buyers are 
not very particular about price. The mills have 
been favored with good weather, the car supply is 
easier now and it is expected that in another month 
many of the big mills which now are out of the 
market will come in again. 


St. Louls, Mo., Jan. 20.—The demand for south- 
ern pine continues unusually heavy, and some man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers declare that they have 
never seen such a strong demand at this time of 
year. Wholesalers are advising their mill connec- 
tions to load all cars available, especially as equip- 
ment has been short and the weather bad in the 
South. The market continues to advance, and fur- 
ther advances are looked for. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 19.—Reports for the week 
indicate a gain in bookings, production and ship- 
ments, production being just a shade better than 
for the preceding week and bookings leading both 
cut and movement. While all three are below nor- 
mal, the volume of offered business is said to range 
well above acceptances. Mill stocks are low in 
volume and in many, if not most, cases broken in 
assortment. Many commentators express doubt as 
to whether peak prices have been reached on the 
items in active call and low available supply. 
Given favorable weather, the cut should increase 
from now on, but with export call looking up and 
the domestic market’s powers of absorption still 
untested, it is not believed that increased produc- 
tion will soften prices for some time to come at 
least. Car supply is still spotty and more or less 
unsatisfactory. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—With demand growing 
greatly and flooring and partition urgently needed, 
there seems to be no improvement in the mill pro- 
duction. Advances come with more or less regu- 





Try Camp’s on 
Rush Orders for 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000, 


GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Phone 982 Gramercy 





N.C. Pine 








Mills: Franklin, Va.; Arringdale, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 
We Feature Quality and Service 


CAMP MANUFACTURING CO., Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Fiat Iron Bidg. 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 








Lumber dealers everywhere are creating new 
and profitable business by selling “A-P” Special 
Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


Sell the Combination Hardware set and necessary 
lumber at a good profit or build the wagon bed 
in your yard in idle times and sell it complete. 
Either way you make a satisfied customer and 
turn yourself a good profit. 


4 Dept. 131, 
Allith-Prouty Company, panviitz. itt. 
Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead : J ee 
Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 


One Sale Makes Another and 
Each Pays you a Good Profit 


Rid 





Write today for our proposition to luam- 
ber dealers and illustrated circular. 





iers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring poe ia aia eee 








Barrett & ‘Zimmerman, 





Army Goods 


Purchased from the U. S. Government 


Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—1I6x16—Cost $100.00— 

Cae WHEE. 6.0.n.65.0 6c 4bbhe 6d gendeasicdcun sce cuesde6 aad nee 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—9x9..........2-+2++-e220-eEach 25:00 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—7x7............+++se++++-Each 15.00 
TFaspauline 92 16 ...ccccceccacccdcctececccuccstescbedeee mena 

Larger size tarpaulins at various prices. 

New Hip Rubber Bootes <x os bie cececsvdcdciscccivetheRel re: -68 
1912 Model Officers’ Saddles—Made to fit any horse. ......Each $15.00 and up 
Humane Metal Horse Collars — Will fit any horse — Just the thing for 

OUONG ic cnn ecs Keewededsddedvecdseeecsevondeldveteer aay See 
10,000 second hand government wool lined canvas stable 

heese Dinwtiate cove cccccccccescsessesncedccedéancuch il euee j. Guam 


The above tents and tarpaulins are all made of 12-ounce duck, being a lot heavier than 
ordinary tents. Mail orders promptly filled. Send draft or money order along. Include 
postage if by parcel post. 





PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 








yeicuey xe «St. Paul, Minn. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line fer four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in gry 

Heading counts as two lin 

No display except the nending can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 

« secure insertion in regular department. All _ , 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











I KNOW CHICAGO TRADE 
Have successfully sold hardwoods in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. Will be open, for new connection February 1. 
Address “CO. 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 





AN ABLE EXECUTIVE 
With Northern, Southern and Western experience, now 
wemneies a large Northern Pine and Hardwood proposition, 
with cut about out, would like a Southern or Western 
operation either by contract or salary and profit sharing 
basis, where all or re of A geo staff could be employed. 
Address “A. 1 American Lumberman. 





wg bg ag 
BEVELED SIDING GRADE 
PLG. MILL MACHINE FEEDERS 
DIMENSION MILL FOREMAN 
RIP SAWYER—MACHINISTS 
Wanted at once for West Virginia mill. Must be experi- 
enced and competent. State in first letter age, full de- 
for re salary expected and when could report 
‘or wor) 
. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED! 
AT ONCE 

1 First class loaderman—American Model © Loader. 

1 First class loaderman—Clyde Rapid Quarter Swing Boom. 
Wages for right party $8 per day for 10 hours. Also 2 
first class top loadermen—Wages $6 per day. 

High, dry and healthy climate—Long a job 

McKINLEY LAND & LUMBER ©O., Albuquerque, N. M. 


ANTED—AN ESTIMATOR 
On Mill Work’ — state experience, salary e 
. SCHLOSSER COMPANY, Erie. Pa. 


YOUNG sane ABOUT 25 YEARS OLD 
with some retail lumber experience, as bookkeeper for 
growing concern in large Ohio city; should be able to 
operate typewriter. Splendid opportunity for the right 
man. Single man preferred. State age, experience, salary 
expected, and when you could report, in first letter. Refer- 
ences required. 
Address “© 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BARNHART LOADERMAN FOR 
Longleaf yellow pine operation in Alabama. Give references 
and pay wanted first letter. 

Address LOADERMAN, care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS SUPERINTENDENT 
For box shook factory, located in the South. Good living 
conditions. Address ‘‘C 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—STICKER, SASH, DOOR AND 
Bench hands and stock cutter. 
LUICK BROS. & CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WANTED—LIVE WIRE 
Thirty to forty, married, to run lumber company’s gen- 
eral store; northern Michigan; state salary and experience. 
Address *C. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER 
By Southern Pine Plant in Alabama. Favorable working 
and living conditions. Give reference, advise when you could 
report for duty and ae salary. 
Address “©. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
By concern operating modern band mill in northern Wiscon- 
sin, a young man bookkeeper and stenographer combined. 
Excellent chance for advancement; also hardwood lumber 
inspector familiar with northern Wisconsin Hardwood lum- 
ber. Give references and salary wanted. 
Address ‘‘O 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOADERMAN 
First class, for American Loader. One who can keep his 
machine in repair. Good location in Central Virginia. Full 
details in first letter. 
BEE TRE LUMBER CO., Massies Mill, Va. 
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COMPETENT LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
For hardwood operation. One capable of assuming entire 
supervision of operation logging 40,000 ft. or more per day, 
and who understands handling of steam Lidgerwood. skidder, 
overhead rigging, and also logging with teams. State past 
record as to achievements, re a a. salary expected. 
dress PH HOTARD 
Manager S. T. aia bakes Co., Inc., 
Pearl River, La. 


WANTED STENOGRAPHER—ALSO TYPIST 
Either male or female by Chicago Wholesaler. In these 
two positions we desire clerks capable of figuring invoices, 
keeping records, ete, State age, references and salary. 

Address “©. 144,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR JOB PLANING 
Mill working about 25 men and lumber yard attached. 
Prefer young man about 35 years. Please give experience, 
references and about salary expected. Man that can de- 
liver can expect after proving hang! oo | om salary and per- 
haps interest in business in some 

ddress “Cc. 141,” Amectoan Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR PLANING MILL 
Working about 25 employees. Expect costs kept to mini- 
mum and customers satisfied. Address ‘‘C, 142,’’ American 
Lumberman, giving experience and salary expected. 


ANTED—SASH AND DOOR OFFICE CLERK. 
NORTH SIDE SASH AND DOOR OO., 1111 S. Washtenaw 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SASH DOOR AND LUMBER ASSISTANT 
For retail department of a large yard in Northern Ohio. 
Must be able to figure ordinary estimates and have good 
working knowledge of special mill work. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for energetic young man with pleasing personality. 
State qualifications and salary expected in first letter. Also 
a would be able to report. References will be re- 
quired. 
Address “B. 120,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Clothes Pin foreman. Good salary to the right man. Must 
be able to furnish satisfactory references and report for 
work within two weeks, State salary expected. Send ref- 
erences in first letter. 
Address “B. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR & BUYER 
Familiar with West Virginia hardwoods. Advise experi- 
ence and salary wanted. 

Address . 147.’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—A SAWMILL FOREMAN 
Who is also a millwright; also wanted, an edgerman. 
Address “C, 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED. 
Young man familiar with Cost Book ‘‘A,’’ and stock mill 
work in general, State age, salary expected, experience, 
and references in first letter. 
Address “©. 181,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ei pb mnt AN OLD LINE YARD 

—s omg A with general offices located in a city of 50,000, 
on 85 miles of Chicago; two B some. women, between 20 
and 30, who are thoroughly experienced in the lumber busi- 
ness. Must be able to operate typewriter and do work 
required after reasonable amount of explanation. Positions 
offered are permanent. In your reply state experience and 
salary expected, and also when you can start work. 

Address “©. 130,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
Must be thoroughly familiar with lumber yard business and 
capable of taking entire charge. Chance for investment or 
liberal stock pi ae gece to right party who wishes to ex- 
pand with growing corporation operating in central Iowa 
towns. Advise experience, places of former employment, 
age, whether single or if married, number in family, salary 
expected aside from returns on interest in business and 
when could come. 
Address “SELCO 33,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD AND SHED MAN 
In small lumber yard in Chicago which is under cover. 
One preferred who knows mill work and mouldings as well 
as lumber and can = sales to customers. 
dress B. 128,’ care American Lumberman. 
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OPERATING MANAGE 
For new operation in upper peninsula of F stchigan. Must 
be practical and a in both logging and sawmill 
and capable of handling twenty million per year. Will pay 
good ast! to right man. 
. ELLIS LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Wis. 


Gitta AT ONCE MANAGER FOR 
Dressed Stock “otlee in J of large wholesale Yellow Pine 
—— with office in Jacksonville, Florida. This job is 
worth "$4,000 year and share of profits of department 
to a ‘.y- oaks experienced dressed stock man. 

Address P, O. No. 257, care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—MILL FOREMAN 

For a double band and resaw “~ lant in upper Michigan, 
cutting hard and softwoods. rried man preferred. Good 
— and living conditions aa rs long operation in pros- 








oo “©, 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CIVIL ENGINEER 
For railroad log operation in mountainous country; prefer 
young man anxious to broaden knowledge in this line. Give 
references, previcus experience, age, salary wanted and 
when available. 
Address “CO, 135,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN COMPETENT TO 
Take care of woodworking machines, such as grinding, filing, 
babetting etc. in small factory. Give experience, references 
and wages in first letter. 
EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois. 


ESTIMATOR—EXPERIENCED 
In handling a retail and contract trade. Must be accustomed 
to city trade—quick and accurate. Salary $175.00. 
Address “Ww. 5.’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WANTED. 
Exceptional opportunity for experienced man capable o _. 
= {—- tion as manaer of large wholesale and retail 
usiness in New York State. State age and cxpeviones. 
pm Be in business can be secured if desired. 
Address “Pp, 33,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
For southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Only men of 
— and that | ean furnish good references need apply. 
Address “Pp, 34,’ care American Lumberman. 




















THINK WHAT IT MEANS 
Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lumber, 
shingles, timber and timber lands, business opportunities, 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, etc. Always looking 
for something—your advertisement in the wanted and for 
sale department would be seen by the very people you want 
to reach. Advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





ACCOUNTANT AND BOOKKEEPER WANTED 
To take full a e of office of saw mill plant in nice town, 
—— locality, South. Carolina. Must have good references 
as to health and ability in modern methods of accounting, 
getting at cost statements, etc. Reply in handwriting, 
giving age, married or single, A: Ammaaaae references, salary 
expected and how soon could co 

Address “S§. 22, me care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For three yard town. No foreign population. Sharp compe- 
tition. Must be experienced in every way, capable and ener- 
getic. None but parties with above qualifications need apply. 
References required. 
Address **A. 110,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THOROUGH AND COMPETENT 
Lumberman conversant with the manufacture and sale of 
southern pine to act as assistant to the sales manager for 
one of the largest firms in the South. Secure full information 
and references in reply to the advertisement. 

ldress *“*A. 105,"" care American Lumberman. 











LUMBER INSPECTORS WANTED 
For shipping hardwoods at double band mill in West Vir- 
= Steady employment and best salaries for first-class 
n.. Houses for married men. AMERICAN COLUMN & 
LUMBER CO., Brunson Bldg., Columbus, 0. 


WANTED—LADY BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer for country office. Permanent position. Apply 
in own handwriting. State experience, references and sal- 
ary expected. Position open February first. 

H. 0. KOFOID LUMBER CO., Caruthers, Calif. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MANAGER 
As assistant to the president of an old established retail 
lumber firm in large city. Must a man of executive 
ability, familiar with modern business methods and a gvod 
ee buyer. Address, stating experience and salary ex- 
pected. 








“B. 114,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR SASH & DOOR JOBBING BUSINESS 
Stock book clerk, assistant ws clerk. Permanent good 
positions for young men. e experience in line required. 
Address or apply CHICAGO. ‘MILLWORK SUPPLY CO., 

West 37th St. and Loomis Pl., Chicago. 








WANTED 
Manager for retail lumber yard in Illinois town of 9,000. 
Must be a live wire with retail experience. If interested, 
state when you —. go to work. 
Address B. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR SOFT PINE BOX 
Shook factory in south. State salary desired and experience. 
ddress “‘B. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 








HELP WANTED 
Lumber handlers and men to load and unload railroad sup- 
lies. Good pay and steady work. Apply at GENERAL 
TOREHOUSH, ©. & N. W. R. R., Keeler and Kinzie 
Streets, Chicago, Til. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber yard manager in a prosperous town in Northeast 
Nebraska. Only thoroughly experienced man who has 
plenty of hustle and energy need apply. State salary 
wanted and experience in first application. 
dress “B. 142,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WRITE US 
When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, oiaing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails, ete. If you don’t want anything, you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick “yy A to get what 
you want or sell what you don’t want is to es in 
the Wan and For Sale Department of the erican 
Lumberman. Published every Saturday. Goes repens 


Write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Manhattan Bldg., 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











WANTED—BY WHOLESALE LUMBER FIRM 
In Chicago, experienced lady lumber stenographer who is 
familiar also with figuring lumber. Permanent position. 
Good position for the right party. State experience and 


salary expec 
Address “*A, 142," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Experienced and capable of taking care of planing mill 
and —_ and door factory located in eastern Michigan. 
Must be good man who will jhave entire charge. 

Address “A, 140,”’ care 


WANTED—A WIDE AWAKE 
Dimension mill ard lath mill. man, either salary or contract. 
Address “§. 2.°° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR AND 
Plan Service man. We want a man who can take off 
material lists from plans, can make and figure changes in 
plans " and help sell complete houses. For the right man 


we offer a substantial sa and an excellent 0; 
- a. We are located in a good al a 4 
™m. 


Towa. 
“‘A, 188," care American Lumberman. 





American Lumberman. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
For wee out work in planing mill at Indianapolis. 
“A, 103,’’ care American Lumbe: 











WANTED—BY PROMINENT ST. LOUIS SASH & DOOR 
House, two experienced sash and door salesmen, must be 
well posted in millwork. State experience and age in re- 
plying, also salary | ery 

Address 139, care American Lumberman. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingle, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast products on commission. 
ddress “G. 105,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY DESIRES 
Highest yellow pine commission salesmen in New 
York City, New < bod ,and Pennsylvania. 

ddress * care Sich Lumberman. 


WAN ED SALESM 
Reliable salesmen to sell Pacific my raaibee in any east. 
ern market for established coast wholesale company. 
munieate immediatley, 
Address “F. 86,"? care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—SALARIED YELLOW FIR SALESMAN 
For Central Illinois and one for Wisconsin, by manufacturer. 
Must be willing to work small towns as well as large. State 
sulary expected, experience, age and reference. No atten- 
tion paid to reply unless above information given. 

Address “©. 134,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAW FILER 
Familiar with Southern Ohio hardwoods. Mill located at 
Cincinnati. Ideal big conditions. Permanent position. 
Address 113,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WAN TaD MASTER aECHENIC 
to take position with saw mill company = Arkansas. Must 
be competent to do saw mill work and keep locomotives in 
first-class condition. ss one having schools 
and churches. State age and if led or 6: ated le. Married 
man preferred. 
Address 








“OQ, 102,’ care American Lumberman. 








cr 
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